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LONELY CAMP. 


AN IRISH INCIDENT. 


BY H. A. MANHOOD. 


At different seasons Rich and 
the Novice, in search of fish- 
ing-ground, had crossed many 
bogs and moors, but never one 
80 large and wildly broken and 
fascinating as this isle of loneli- 
hess within easy cry of the five 
tagged saints of Aran. Empty 
of all human contrivance as it 
seemed, its naked immensity 
was almost frightening: come 
to awareness of its vastness the 
mind leapt from the body in 
hasty curiosity as if recognising 
the place, roving wide in the 
hope of finding companion es- 
sences known before birth. It 
seemed unfinished, a romping- 
ground for mastodons which 
had by some strange chance 
seaped civilisation and the 
intention of its creator, and 
Was slowly disintegrating like 
4 leaf in winter. The car 
appeared to feel this too; for 
the engine, for no discoverable 
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reason, suddenly choked and 
stopped at a point where, we 
gloomily thought, only wings 
could succour us, as if it, too, 
wished to revel out of time. 
Far from admitting its right 
to stop we probed and pondered, 
but all without effect, turning 
at last to refresh ourselves 
through the eye when anger 
threatened. The prospect, after 
@ second glance, brought a 
strange peace of mind. Lean- 
ing together over the bonnet 
we ceased to fume over foolish 
mechanical details, pointing out 
curious features of the land- 
scape. Time did not matter 
after all in a place untouched 
by time. 

The road, well made but 
little used, curved away from 
us like the centre vein of a 
mouldering leaf, now brinking 
high above one of the many 
lakes, now low through reefs of 

M 
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tumbled moorstones that were 
like great hounds quarrelling 
over @ giant backbone. Lakes 
were on every side, some large, 
some small, all connected by 
ropy streams and rock trickles, 
and broken by the west wind, 
so that it seemed as if the 
silver leaves of a magic crop 
were flapping rhythmically in 
sunken acres. Bracken and 
cotton-grass fringed them all, 
flooding in green white-flecked 
waves to the road. Distant 
hills looked like brown gipsy 
tents; the clouds beyond the 
smoke of companionable fires. 
Not even a sheep was to be 
seen. The quietness was out- 
side our knowledge, the wind 
only sounding at times like 
dancing silk as it brushed 


against leaf and rock and quick- 
laughing water. 


Agreed upon the inappro- 
priateness of all words we left 
the car, descending twenty 
yards to the verge of a splendid 
bean-shaped lake, Rich ab- 
sently polishing the bow] of his 
pipe upon his lapel, gazing 
keenly across the water for 
signs of breaking fish, pres- 
ently raking among stones for 
stranded flies upon which to 
base his choice of the artificial. 
“I wonder,’ was all he said, 
as he went to unstrap a rod 
and rummage among tackle- 
bags. 

Ten minutes later he was 
stationed behind a jutting rock, 
magically clearing his back- 
cast as it seemed to the re- 
cumbent Novice, his line loop- 
ing and whistling in pleasant 
anticipation, Water rippled 
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with a hint of music as if it 
lapped over the keys of a 
sunken harpsichord, telling of 
past journeys over the world, 
two wrens hopping from point 
to point like earnest inter- 
locutors, undisturbed by our 
presence. The three flies were 
drawn delicately. The sun ap- 
peared and vanished in cloud, 
shone and vanished again as if 
someone were fishing for us 
with a glowing bait. Rich 
grumbled a little, and paused 
to change a fly. Lightly he 
stepped to a convenient rock 
and cast again. At once there 
was @ splash, a strike, and the 
winch seemed to sneeze. Rich 
chuckled softly, playing the 
trout like an angel, singing 
merrily in sheer delight, his 
ragged coat flapping in the 
wind as if it were imitating the 
dance of his soul. Hastily the 
Novice stumbled over rock and 
thorn and found the net, re 
turning with all speed to the 
danger of his limbs. But there 
was no hurry. It was a matter 
of honour with Rich never to 
fumble his fish. There was 4 
moment when they could be 
led easily into the net, and for 
that moment he always worked 
and waited. The trout leapt 
once with a last magnificent 
effort, wheeling deep and 
lunging twice before submitting 
to the inshore drag of the line. 
“A beauty, begob!” ‘The 
Novice, anxious that so fine 4 
specimen should not be lost, 
uttered hasty advice and made 
play with the net, all of which 
Rich ignored. In his own time 
he reeled in and reached for 
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the net. “‘ Thanks.” A snout 
appeared above water, was 
netted unresistingly, and the 
lifted fish was seen to be a 
brilliant fellow of perhaps a 
pound and a half, with small 
head and fat well-shaped body, 
an unusually fine fish for moor- 
land water. The Novice was 
jubilant ; the problem of lunch, 
always an important one in his 
somewhat fidgety mind, was 
settled. ‘‘ Well done!” He 
hopped about while Rich 
weighed the fish, echoing 
the figure with enthusias- 
tic emphasis, ‘“‘ Twenty-seven 
ounces ! ”’ 

As if the catching of such a 
fish had excited him not at all, 
Rich stooped and rinsed his 
hands, drying them in his 
armpits, gazing thoughtfully at 
a shrimp of cloud sailing over- 
head as if he contemplated 
using it for bait. ‘It seems a 
good place to camp,” he said. 
“Plenty of water and 
kindling.” 

“A bit bleak,” the Novice 
ventured, imagining midnight 
in such surroundings. 

“Bleak! with fish like that 
at your front door ? ” 

“We can’t build a house of 


“House? What would you 
be doing with a house? Isn’t 
it fishing we shall be all the 
time ? ” 

“Even if it rains ? ” 

“Of course, for isn’t that 


the best time of all! Come 
how, stop biting your nails and 
be reasonable. If it’s a house 
you want, isn’t there the wreck 
of one over there for you to 
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roost in? In any case, the 
car won’t go. If you can man- 
age to put it right, we’ll move 
on a mile or so.” And Rich 
turned again to the lake, well 
knowing the Novice’s utter 
ignorance of all things mechani- 
cal, and deeming it good for 
his soul to experience discom- 
fort from time to time. 
Disgruntled, the Novice 
sniffed and muttered mutin- 
ously, unsheathing a knife with 
which to clean the trout. He 
lifted the fish to a flat stone, 
but did not at once use the 
knife, gazing instead at the 
vivid reddish-brown markings 
and marigold-yellow belly. A 
beauty and withal a good 
fighter. It. was worth while 
having one that size on the 
end of your line, even worth 
a little discomfort. Two days 
had passed since he had felt 
the pull of a good fish. Three 
times running, on nearing a 
particular spot where shallows 
gleamed yellowly, called Burke’s 
Drift, off Innisdoorus, on Corrib, 
he had hooked and landed a 
three-pound fish. He had tried 
to be casual about the luck, but 
Rich had seen through his pre- 
tence of nonchalance: ‘“‘ Let 
yourself- go, man!  There’s 
many would be giving the very 
hair of their heads to be play- 
ing fish like that!’’ And the 
Novice had let himself go, 
swearing joyously whenever the 
fish leapt or dived. Tug, tug 
at the line, the husky laughter 
of the reel .. . Lord, that was 
the life! ‘Come on, my beauty, 
show .your paces for the last 
time!” Three of them in less 
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than an hour! Great fishing! 
This place promised as well. 
Regretfully the Novice severed 
the head of the trout before 
him, squeezing out the vein 
of clotted blood against the 
backbone with his thumbnail, 
washing it scrupulously, hail- 
ing Rich before returning to 
the car— 

“Don’t catch them all! Tl 
fix camp and give you a call 
when grub is ready.” 

“Damn the camp! Come 
and fish while they are taking!” 

* Presently.”  Wilfully the 
Novice made reply, aware that 
he will not be happy until his 
house is in order. But Rich was 
already into a second fish and 
had forgotten him. Wrapping 
the trout in fern until he should 
be ready for it, the Novice 
climbed to the road, looking 
towards the wrecked cottage 
indicated by Rich in the hope 
of a level tent square. 

The cottage stood among 
craggy rocks on a slope and 
was hardly distinguishable at 
first glance from the rocks 
themselves. Exploration re- 
vealed an overgrown path lead- 
ing upwards from road to ruin. 
The path had been wide and 
well-trodden in its time, but 
now seemed ashamed and re- 
luctant in its course. Rocks 
had fallen in the way, and 
brambles were cross-linked and 
menacing as barbed wire. 
Squeezing spines from his 
hands, the Novice emerged into 
@ square and miraculously level 
plat, comfortably grassed and 
drained, overlooking the road 
and backed by the ruin. Evi- 
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dently it had once formed the 
potato patch of the owner. 
A shabby black chicken was 
scratching methodically from 
tuft to tuft, its feathers ab- 
surdly rumpled in the wind 
eddying about the cottage so 
that it seemed to be struggling 
to escape the stranglehold of 
@ monstrous Worm. Perceiving 
the Novice it stood motionless, 
winking rapidly, turning with 
jerky precision and vanishing 
into the cottage as if to inform 
some hidden tenant. Perched 
upon the shredded thatch were 
two grey crows sheltering be- 
hind the stumpy stone chimney, 
Not until the chicken had dis- 
appeared did they nod to each 
other and whirl upwards like 
flakes of ash blown from the 
blackened funnel which ap- 
peared to contain their nest. 
The Novice, alone again, 
grateful for the tent square, 
stood and gazed sympathetic- 
ally at the ruin, wondering at 
its history, how it had come 
to such miserable end. But- 
toned and tenanted it would 
have been a snug and cheerful 
place, but now, with broken- 
hinged door, splintered wil- 
dows, sunken thatch and ¢crum- 
bling walls, only sadness emal- 
ated from it. In shape, with 
bowed and shaggy roof and 
earlike chimney, it resembled 
a kneeling ass. But the soul 
was gone. In a corner, stitched 
over with bents and nettles, 
was a great pile of broken 
crocks and bottles gleaming 
like a city of the plains, the 
home of a grass snake and al 
enormous frog who seemed él 
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tirely unafraid of piercing his 
fatness upon one of the many 
shining splinters. Beyond, un- 
der a trembling roof, were 
several barrels, splayed by the 
falling of hoops and looking like 
huge blackened sunflowers. 
Entering the cottage, alert 
for falling stones and timbers, 
the Novice stared thoughtfully, 
breathing a homely sooty smell, 
disturbing mice engaged among 
sticks and paper in the hearth, 
these causing a crackling and 
rustling that was like the first 
breath of fire. Funguses were 
sprouting from chinks in the 
walls and from the floor, once 
beaten flat but now cracked 
and mole-tossed. Chalked upon 
aflat chimney-stone were many 
hardly decipherable strokes as 
of a primitive tally, and in a 
cranny the lump of chalk with 
which they had been scored 
still rested in a purse of cob- 
web. More shards were in a 
corner, deliberately broken it 
seemed as if in curiosity by 
some reedy-brained animal, de- 
ceived by false reflections. A 
high chair, curiously solid but 
now falling apart at the joints, 
stood under the window, - and 
upon the sill was an oval mirror 
looking like a bright petal, 
together with a cracked shaving 
mug, “A Present From Dub- 
lin,” a piece of soapstone and 
’broken-toothed comb in which 
a tangle of grey hair yet re- 
Mained. What had become of 
the old fellow who had used 
them all ? 
~The Novice shrugged and 
thivered a little, and went out 
into the sunshine, carefully 
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wedging the broken door be- 
hind him. You could not be 
sure what might creep out 
of such a place after dark. 
A piece of chocolate, eaten 
with raisins, dispelled his gloom, 
and he began to whistle as he 
presently trod a place for the 
tent and built a fireplace of 
convenient stones. Looking 
down across the road before 
returning to the car he saw 
Rich tight in a fish; a good 
fish it must be, judging by the 
bend of the rod and Rich’s 
audible delight. If all the 
other lakes were as productive ! 
Solemnly the Novice counted 
all those in sight, large and 
small, numbering twenty-seven. 
An excellent camp for a fisher- 
man, but lonely, begob! lonely 
enough. What must it be 
like in winter with the lakes 
brimming one into the other 
and no comfort anywhere ? 
The Novice cursed his sensi- 
bility and tried to fix his 
thoughts upon the trout he 
would presently catch to keep 
him company, hurrying about 
his preparations. 

Brambles cleared and tent 
erected, and a fire burning 
with cheerful hiss and crackle, 
and the Novice was forced to 
admit a certain snugness. The 
plat was sheltered from the 
north, and the view was ideal. 
Nothing to bar the sun the 
whole day long. Should it 
chance to storm, the tent could 
very well be stretched inside 
the cottage. The Novice felt 
almost happy. Water must be 
brought from the lake, but, to 
balance this disadvantage, turf 
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and kindling in great quantity 
were to hand. The flesh of the 
trout was salmon-pink, and 
the smell of its frying charmed 
the rusty black hermit-fowl 
from its secret niche. Affect- 
ing disinterest it spuddled 
busily in the trodden grass, 
winking shrewdly, ever drawing 
nearer by a tail-first method. 
The Novice offered an old 
crust in all sincerity, but the 
hen only clucked in derision 
and flapped her miserable wings, 
looking like an old dame shak- 
ing her dress into a new prim- 
ness after insult. ‘To the 
devil with you, then, to be 
refusing an honest gift!” 
And the Novice hurled the 
crust, striking the bird fairly. 
With a shrill squawk it hopped 
two feet into the air, but not 
in panic, for it descended 
squarely, snatched the bread 
and scuttled into cover with 
long, wiry strides. 

Laughing, the Novice called 
Rich to the meal, his shout 
flapping across the waste like 
a dove from the ark. Rich, 
intent upon yet another fish, 
responded shortly. The fish 
landed to his satisfaction, good- 
humour returned, and he 
mounted to the road with 
sprightly step, finding the path 
to the camp, holding his fish- 
weighted net high above the 
tangled undergrowth. The 
Novice snatched the pan from 
under his pilfering fingers just 
in time, pretending indignation. 

“Ts that the action of a 
gentleman? Kindly wait until 
everyone is seated !” 

For answer Rich flipped 
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@® magnificent trout acrogs, 
“Ransom for a meal,” he 
pleaded, and, while the Novice 
stooped to admire, he fell upon 
the pan, briskly dividing the 
fish, slicing bread in a twink- 
ling, eating like one awak- 
ened from hibernation. ‘Good 
fish,’”’ he mumbled. 

“Then you must be going by 
appearances alone, for you're 
not giving yourself time to 
taste it! You remind me ofa 
pigeon bolting acorns ! ” 

** And thee remind me of an 
angel in torment or an old 
woman whose cow has run dry, 
or, again, of a mouldy chapman 
who cannot sell his tracts and 
who sings out of spite to the 
accompaniment of his own rat- 
tling teeth, howling like a wolf 
in the wilderness because his 
grapes are frost-bitten. ...” 

The Novice, well acquainted 
with the endlessness of Rich’s 
invention, cried mournfully, 
“ Peceavi!”’ and Rich grinned 
over a loaded fork: “ Peccavi 
it is, and now sit ye down and 
eat, for time runs and the fishing 
is good. Seven pounds of 
trout in an hour. At this pace 
we shall have plenty to salt 
down against a time of famine. 
A good camp, commissar! 
Rum-looking ruin that, and 
the chicken, is it on the staff! 
What do you call it ? ” 

“Daisy Jane is her name,” 
the Novice retorted. A 
pointed introduction followed, 
and then peace was declared. 
We ate and rejoiced. ‘Trout 
was followed by rice boiled in 
milk and treacle to a kind of 
pudding. Some precious let 
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tuce leaves were shared (let- 
tuces are aS rare as pickled 
oranges among the peasant 
Trish), and eaten with almond- 
firm cheese of cottage make. 
Rich offered the caraway seeds 
picked from his bread (one 
Trish hostess insists upon bak- 
ing quantities of amply-seeded 
bread for us when we travel, 
much to Rich’s disgust, for he 
numbers caraway seeds with 
midges among the worst ac- 
cidents of nature) to Daisy 
Jane, but, after carrying one 
away for close inspection, she 
rejected it, blinking and cack- 
ling her disgust, mooching away 
to peck and scratch over an 
ancient dunghill. First hunger 
satisfied, Rich questions her 
presence. ‘‘ Sensible bird, that. 
Odd that she should have been 
left behind. A peasant usually 
knows his fowls better than his 
beads. They must have left 
ina@ hurry... .” And Rich 
Tremembered other cottages 
blackened and open to the wind 
and the rain. ‘‘ And only a 
fowl remains in constant mourn- 
ing,” he mused, and, com- 
passionately, he flung an abun- 
dance of bread to Daisy Jane 
—the Novice’s bread. The 
Novice uttered a remonstrance, 
Daisy Jane bolted with the 


bread held securely in her 


tarnished beak, and Rich 
munched complacently at an 
apple. “Hush,” he said, 
“else ’tis few fish we shall be 
catching this afternoon with 
your bull-voice warning them 


“Snooks!’’ retorted the 
_ Novice crisply, and stretched 
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himself to sleep. The fish 
might wait until body and 
mind were in agreement. Pleas- 
ant to feel the sun soaking 
through the body, ripening it; 
like an apple, born intolerably 
sour but waking to a mellow 
sweetness. Apples jumping 
over a stile, twenty, thirty, 
forty. ... Daisy Jane was the 
shepherd. For counting beads 
she used a string of caraway 
seeds. 

Hours later the Novice 
awoke to a violent blow upon 
the temple. A first thought 
was that an enormous wasp had 
driven its sting home with a 
hammer. He sat up, striking 
blindly, eyes white with the 
sun. A triumphant squawk 
proved the culprit. Daisy Jane 
had snapped a fly from his 
dreaming brow. Confound 
her! And yet, after all, her 
intentions might have been 
good. Was it better to be 
pecked than stung ? 

The Novice lay for a while 
in calm enjoyment of the sky. 
The sun was at half-mast, and 
as yet he had caught no fish. 
Why bother?  Guiltily he 
remembered the terms of his 
novitiate and moved reluc- 
tantly to his feet. The pros- 
pect of casting a fly for 
several hours did not thrill 
him. Yet it would be pleasant 
to feel a taut line again, to 
land a mettlesome fish. Lazily 
he straightened camp, a long- 
ish job for tidiness is his weak- 
ness, turning over the problem 
in his mind. Worm- fishing 
was the ideal, but it must be 
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done without Rich’s knowledge, 
for in his eyes it was an un- 
pardonable sin to fish so clum- 
sily when flies could be used. 
With a very pleasant sense of 
wrong-doing the Novice dibbed 
for worms in the ancient dung- 
hill, securing a score or more of 
rank and rosy-banded brand- 
lings. Happily he filled a tin 
with moss and introduced the 
worms. Next a rod, long and 
stout, a thick line, for he wanted 
to hold whatever he hooked, 
and a beautiful green float that 
brought to mind Newton and 
the apple that fell. Two thick- 
gutted hooks of a button-hook 
strength were tucked inside 
the only appropriate book avail- 
able—a moth-spotted ‘Sel- 
borne,’ stolen from an hotel 
where it had been hung for 
shaving-paper—and the Novice 
strolled amiably to the road, 
along which no one had yet 
walked or wheeled or seemed 
likely to do so. Idly, in pass- 
ing, he pressed the self-starter 
of the car and the engine 
coughed and fired, humming 
as if it were weary of loneliness 
and regretted its previous fail- 
ure. But the Novice was not 
tempted. There was a certain 
subtle charm about the place, 
and, after all, it was pleasant 
to loiter in utter solitude in a 
mechanistic age, to sprawl 
awhile among the roots of the 
world. Stepping easy he de- 
scended to the lake, choosing 
@ leeward nook with care, 
cushioning himself luxuriously. 

Ten minutes were spent in 
assembling rod and line and 
baiting the hook with an enor- 
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mous bunch of worms, the 
entire collection, for he did not 
want to be disturbed even by 
@ rank smell. Guessing at the 
depth of the lake the green 
float was adjusted and, at the 
third attempt, flung far out. 
Propping the rod against a 
convenient rock, the Novice 
settled himself comfortably, 
lighting a pipe and removing 
his shoes for greater ease. Fish- 
ing, taken in well-considered 
doses, had its good points. 
The sun, though riding fast, 
was yet hot. At times a sweet 
evening coolness drifted over 
the lake, causing leaves to 
twitch and rustle in merry 
harmony. Vivid green reeds 
at the water’s edge crossed 
each other like swords startled 
into protective movement. 
Distant lily pads lifting in the 
breeze looked like the heads of 
eager swimmers. Dragon-flies 
shuttled to and fro with scorch- 
ing suddenness, weaving thie 
fabric of rainbows. <A swan 
beat heavily overhead, silver 
against the blueness, seeming 
to pack the air into a path 
behind it as if preparing 4 
way for some lord of heaven. 
Long after it had passed the 
whistling flap of its wings 
sounded like the gasping of the 
imagined fleet of swimmers. 
Distant ridges were like leaping 
flames strangely, fantastically 
frozen into stone. Rocks at 
the feet of the Novice seemed 
to bear the imprint of great 
hands. Creation had only just 
begun ; the world was yet soft, 
new to the sun. The breez 
might have been the brushing 
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of fingers impatient with re- 
guts. The Novice forgot his 
pipe, breathing softly, very 
close to the mystery of being. 
If he could only sink deep 
enough into the harmony the 
essential universe would be re- 
yealed. He would need to 

m no more, but would 
aecept all things as a gift 
under the seal of a true philo- 
sophy. ... 

He dozed, waking at times 
to gaze affectionately at the 
gently nodding float. That, 
too, seemed to share his know- 
ledge. Drowsily he imagined 
the bunch of worms swaying 
deep down like a grotesque 
chandelier, bait for a giant. 
There was no hurry. This was 
fishing according to the poets 
—did poets fish? No torn 
muscles or temper, no tangled 
casts or broken oars. He sighed 
in his contentment and opened 
the ‘Selborne,’ reading sym- 
pathetically. 

“Now a shrew-ash is an ash 
whose twigs or branches, when 
gently applied to the limbs of 
cattle, will immediately relieve 
the pains which a beast suffers 
from the running of a shrew- 
mouse over the part affected, 
for it is supposed that a shrew- 
Mouse is of so baneful and 
deleterious a nature that wher- 
éver it creeps over a beast, be 


‘it horse, cow or sheep, the 


suffering animal is afflicted with 
fuel anguish and threatened 
With the loss of the use of the 

A shrew-ash was made 
thus: into the body of the 
tee a deep hole was bored with 
a auger, and a poor devoted 
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shrew-mouse was thrust in alive 
and plugged in... .” 

The Novice awakened to a 
movement at his feet, and a 
mouse, not a shrew, however, 
peered up at him with shining 
eyes as if it wished to com- 
municate knowledge, clock- 
working away after a moment. 
Dainty creatures. The Novice 
looked farther, blinking against 
the reddening sun, searching 
for the green float. Immedi- 
ately excited, for the float was 
gone, he dropped the book and 
dived for the rod, heedless of 
stones under his stockinged 
feet. He stared disbelievingly, 
and, even as he did so, the 
line straightened and the rod 
began to slide. ‘No, you 
don’t!” he muttered, and 
twitched up the rod, striking 
hard. But there was no sensa- 
tional response. The rod bent 
and the winch rasped a little, 
but there was hardly a move 
under water. The Novice be- 
gan to hop. He struck again, 
just for luck, and congratu- 
lated himself on the stoutness 
of rod and line. 

“We'll have a game with 
you, my lad. Don’t think you 
can get away as easily as that. 
Do you know the breaking 
strain of this line? No? Well, 
neither do I, but it’s certainly 
beyond your weight. Come 
up! What, you won’t? Well, 
well, we'll see. Now then! 
Well done! A splendid imita- 
tion of a waterlogged suit-case ! 
But, it won’t work with me! 
Why, I’ve landed fish that 
could swallow the like of you 
in a gulp. Straining at a gnat 
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—I know. Pretending you are 
twice two are nine. Want me 
to get excited, bolt for help, 
and then off you go with the 
rod. I know your kind, worse 
than an umbrella thief! You 


might just as well come quietly 
before you break a blood-vessel. 
No? Well, there’s no hurry. 
Just take your time, but re- 
member, this side out and God 
help you if you try to foul the 
ps” ee ad 


For perhaps ten minutes the 
Novice harangued his catch, 
straining at the line from all 
possible angles but without 
winning more than a few inches. 
“Damned queer!” he finally 
ejaculated, and set to work in 
earnest, winding determinedly. 
A steady strain would hurt 
neither rod nor line. Now, at 
last, there was movement under 
water, a strong jerking remind- 
ful of an unbroken colt in 
harness. The Novice became 
aware of a trembling in his 
knees. Here was certainly 
something out of the ordinary. 
He recalled tales of enormous 
pike and trout, fish that had 
worn whole collections of hooks 
and spinners in their jaws much 
as @ man might wear trinkets 
on his watch-chain. Sweating 
and muttering he tigged and 
wound steadily, peering down 
into the lake for a glimpse of 
this surly crab, careless of the 
fact that he was paddling in 
his stockings. Its movement 
was unlike that of any fish 
known to him, and he remem- 
bered yet another tale of some 
monstrous fresh-water mussels 
which had closed upon the feet 
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of two unwary bathers. and 
held them against all thei 
struggles until they drowned, 
Wildly improbable, but still, 
wasn’t anything possible in such 
a desolate place as this ? Might 
not the lake be swarming with 
uncouth creatures surviving 
from the darkest of the ages? 

Ridiculous ! He mocked him- 
self and took firmer grip upon 
the rod. Another two feet of 
line was gained, and then with 
electric suddenness the strain 
relaxed and there was a mighty 
churning, an ugly snake-head 
lashing above water, scattering 
spray far and wide, disappear- 
ing again like a steel spring. 
An eel ! 

The Novice was profoundly 
disappointed. A mere eel, when 
he had hoped for so much. 
Contemptuous now of his catch 
he hauled resolutely, and the 
eel was drawn close, threshing 
madly with its pouchy head, its 
white belly flashing. It looked 
like a tentacle of a large 
octopus, the more so because 
it had coiled itself about a 
green-black boulder in desperate 
attempt to anchor itself against 
capture. ‘A low trick, my 
beauty,’ the Novice grunted, 
and considered ways and means 
of killing the brute. Rather 
thicker than his wrist it would 
be distinctly awkward to hold. 
The best plan would be to drag 
it as far from the lake a8 pos 
sible and slice off its head. 
He wondered what the ‘ Correct 
Fisherman ’ would advise under 
such circumstances. A pair of 
blacksmith’s tongs would be 
most useful. 
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‘Now the leaden head with 
its whity pouting lips was 
dose enough to cause uncom- 
fortable tremors in the Novice. 
It was both ugly and vicious. 
The eel must be ten pounds in 
weight. “Come up, you apos- 
trophe!”’ The Novice dragged 
at the line, and the eel was 
drawn over rocks, tail still 
knotted about the greeny 
boulder. Boulder ? The 
Novice almost dropped the line 
inhis astonishment. The green- 
ish shape was bumping re- 
soundingly upon the stones. 
Crusted and dinted it was yet 
recognisable as a large metal 
vessel with wormy tubing at 
the neck. A strange catch. 
Stumbling and fuming the 
Novice dragged the eel many 
yards from the brink and 
fumbled for his knife. Im- 
mediately the eel snarled itself 
in the line, relinquishing its 
hold upon the metal globe. The 
Novice trod with his stockinged 
foot upon it, and the eel 
writhed in tight, slimy loops 
about his leg. After several 
messy attempts to clutch the 
lunging head he knelt awk- 
wardly and sawed through the 
squirming flesh an inch from 
his foot. Blood was splashed 
a8 the two halves knotted them- 
selves frenziedly. Death came 
slowly to the severed flesh, the 
ugly head burying itself under 
stones in last conscious at- 
tempt at escape, the Novice 
watching, fascinated and sick- 
ened now that it was all over. 
A long time after, as it 
seemed, he joined the slimy 
hs, measuring clumsily ; 
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eight times the length of his 
foot. He stood in uneasy 
thought. Should he claim the 
capture before Rich, the artist, 
or fling the horrible fragments 
far out into the lake and say 
naught? He could not decide, 
feeling, now that the sickness 
had passed, a certain base 
pride in having conquered such 
a terror. Gloomily he exam- 
ined the metal globe, scratch- 
ing away the grime and crusted 
weed, surprised to discover the 
reddish glow of copper. Cer- 
tainly a find. The globe re- 
minded him of chemistry ex- 
periments under the stairs. The 
worm at the top must have 
attracted the eel; perhaps it 
had fallen in love with it as a 
man might fall in love with a 
graven likeness. How did an 
eel’s mind work? Absorbed 
in the thought, he almost col- 
lapsed upon the pot as he heard 
footsteps and @ voice. 

“Well, I’m damned!” 
Rich stood and stared, toeing 
the eel with a grimace of dis- 
gust. ‘“‘Why must you be 
catching such rubbish when 
there are good trout aching for 
the fly?’ He exhibited the 
five excellent fish in his net to 
the silent Novice. ‘“‘ Well, well, 
tis a queer taste you have, 
though I’m not blaming you. 
I can do with some of the skin 
for dressing artificial minnows. 
We might even try jellied eel 
for supper.” He eyed - the 
crestfallen Novice, grinning sud- 
denly. “Cheer up, you old 
sock-eye! I can remember the 
time when I should have been 
strutting prond to catch such 
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a beast. It’s against the grain 
to congratulate you, as you'll 
agree when you are out of your 
apprenticeship. *Tis fishing of 
a sort, but in the same class as 
shooting a roosting pheasant. 
A good catch, though.” . He 
saw the globe. “ Did you dis- 
turb him at tea? ” 

Penitently the Novice gave 
an account of the capture. 

*‘ The eel was wrapped round 
it?  That’s a good one, 
my son, but who’s going 
to believe it? Seriously ? 
Humph!” Rich took the 
globe into his own hands. 
“A nice piece. You know 
what it is? A pot-still and 
solid copper at that. A lively 
history it’s got, I'll bet. The 
eel must have known its value 
and worn it as a signet ring. 
You might write an account 
What’s 
. @ sense of dignity 
the ethics of 


for the papers. ... 
that? .. 
prevents you; 
literature might be compared 


with those of fishing! All 
right, a fair knock.” Chuck- 
ling, Rich picked up a length 
of eel and climbed to the road, 
leaving the Novice to follow 
with globe and tail. 

All the beauty of evening was 
about us. The moor seemed 
to be dreaming, sunk in a 
magnificent calmness. A clean- 
cut block of cloud was in the 
western sky, a marble jetty 
towards which the sun was 
riding under full sail. Faint 
green and purple tints were 
seeping into the blueness. A 
dolphin grinned near the sun 
and dissolved into a feather 
of spray. The many lakes were 
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darkening, and it was as if 
eyes were closing in sleep under 
thick lashes of reeds. A wild 
duck called and was quiet, re: 
assured by the colour of the 
sky, convinced that no eyil 
could walk where that colour 
was. 

The road was empty. It 
would have been strange had 
it been otherwise. We had 
come to value the loneliness, 
warming to each other. The 
camp was as the Novice had 
left it, except that Daisy Jane 
was roosting contentedly in a 
box of potatoes, perhaps mis- 
taking the potatoes for eggs 
much as a lonely man might 
deliberately delude himself that 
water was wine. She seemed 
to have accepted us as friends, 
for, beyond a greeting toss of 
the head, she made no move. 
The camp, too, seemed to wel- 
come us, the tent-flaps nodding 
and the banked turf glowing 
with sudden spirit. Jocular 
argument followed as to who 
should prepare supper, and with 
the air of a martyr Rich skinned 
the detested eel and fried slices 
in butter, often transferring 
tasty fragments to his mouth 
in the process. Whistling 
softly, the Novice sat cross 
legged and scraped and bur- 
nished the pot-still into a state 
of splendour. The smell of 
frying spread in the quiet ait, 
and we were pleased to imagine 
that the sun looked round 
regretfully before vanishing i 
cloud. Crickets began a cheer- 
ful conversation in the sur 
rounding undergrowth, and it 
was as if they were sharpening 
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many knives preparatory to an 
attack upon the frying - pan. 
The two grey crows returned to 
the ruined cottage and shuffled 
themselves into the chimney. 
Far away an ass brayed, the 
sound leaping across the lakes 


_ until at last it fell short and 


was drowned. 

Supper eaten amid mutual 
congratulations on the savouri- 
ness of the dish, we stretched 
comfortably, smoking in silence, 
watching the last light draining 
from the sky. Turf was piled 
upon the fire, and, as darkness 
settled, the mound was parted, 
a glowing tide breaking over 
us. We felt like kings. Stars 
acknowledged us in their vari- 
ous ways. The tent might 
have been a palace of marble 
instead of a flimsy stretch of 
canvas. We felt. substantial, 
lords of ourselves and indebted 
to none, contented with life 
and begging no single gift. 
Daisy Jane slept among the 
potatoes. The pot-still shone 
in the shadow like a negroid 
elf to whom we need only 
call for classic entertainment. 
We talked of home and of 
friends over a jug of mulled 
ale. “I remember,” said Rich, 
then paused, for the ass had 
brayed again, startlingly near. 
We listened, and presently we 
heard the clatter of hooves upon 
stones and a fat little voice 
singing away as if to inspire 
courage in a faint heart. 

“The first traveller beside 
Ourselves that the road has 
seen to-day.” 

The Novice held up a hand 
for silence, wondering whether 


the stranger would pass in 
ignorance of our presence. We 
disentangled the words of the 
song and were amused, im- 


agining a lover : 


‘*O I'm not meself at all, Molly dear, 
Molly dear, 
T’m not meself at all. 
Nothing carin’, nothing knowin’, ’tis 
after you I’m going, 
Faith, your shadow ‘tis I’m growing, 
Molly dear, 
And I’m not meself at all!” 


The song ended sudden- 
ly and we heard a husky 
exclamation: “Jesus and 
Mary!” The ass had baulked 
at the car. The car was ex- 
amined to an accompaniment 
of astonished grunts, and then 
the stranger saw the glow of the 
camp fire and sought to whip 
the ass onwards in desperate 
haste. ‘Holy Mother! Trot, 
damn ye, trot!’ We heard 
the thumping of a fist and a 
groan. ‘‘ High, wisha,  ’tis 
damned I am, and no fault of 
my own!” 

Laughingly Rich called 
through the darkness, “ Wel- 
come to the fire.” 

* Not I, begob ! ’” an agitated 
voice answered him. 

“Why not? ‘Tis English- 
men we are, ugly but honest, 
camping and fishing in this 
blessed country.” 

*“* Englishmen ? ” 

We could feel curiosity drift- 
ing upwards. “To be sure, 
and there’s beer in the pot to 
be warming yourself.” 

“Beer?” Silence for a mo- 
ment while the stranger buried 
his fears, and then we heard 
him leading the ass up the 
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path to the camp, grunting 
and creaking as if rusty-jointed, 
following the path in the dark- 
ness a8 one who knew it very 
well. The ass stumbled once, 
but was not rebuked ; then two 
heads appeared, and not for 
@ moment could we tell which 
belonged to the ass and which 
to the man, so alike were they 
in the dimness. 

“Welcome. Come and sit.” 
Rich made a comfortable place, 
and refilled the jug nested in 
the ashes. 

The stranger peered cau- 
tiously, breathing heavily, for 
he was fat, shuffling his flat 
feet, turning the ass adrift 
before advancing slowly. 

* Englishmen is it ? ” 

“To be sure, but the beer is 
Irish.” 

The stranger laughed un- 
easily, holding his belly, intro- 
ducing himself as one come 
before magistrates. ‘“ I’m called 
Duffy—Ulick Duffy.” 

“A good name.” Rich 
placed a mug in his fat reluc- 
tant hands. ‘‘ Here’s health.” 

Duffy looked up and down 
and from side to side, and 
sipped as if expecting to taste 
brimstone, but, finding the 
liquor to his taste, he drank 
deeply, gulpingly, grinning shy- 
ly as he lowered the mug. 
“ Duffy is the name,” he said, 
as if that would explain every- 
thing. “‘’Tis welcome ye are 
on my land.” 

“ Your land ¢ ” 

“E’yes! The cottage above 
do belong to me, though there’s 
no pleasure in the owning of it, 
such a miserable old shell as it 
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is, and me without a penny or 
wish to be squaring it up.” 

With a melancholy sighing 
he came closer, and we saw him 
clearly. Very short and stout 
he was, with a long unshaven 
horse-face and large watery 
eyes, under the weight of which 
his absurd nose seemed to 
totter and tremble constantly. 
A cottony moustache drooped 
over his thick pursed lips like 
dead grass over a mushroom. 
Stringy hair fringed his fore- 
head beneath the broken peak 
of a cap; the cap might have 
been an old nest which he had 
clapped upon his head for 
warmth. His rusty frieze jacket 
and trousers were loose upon 
him, suggesting that he had 
once been even larger than he 
now was. What sorrow had 
thinned him? A thick grey 
flannel shirt was bunched over 
his chest, and by its constant 
movement might have con- 
cealed a cat and kittens. The 
side pockets of his jacket were 
each weighed with a_ botile, 
these giving him an architec- 
tural balance. 

Emptying his mug with a 
thirsty sucking, he squeezed 
moisture from his moustache 
with thumb and forefinger and 
tapped the bottles in his pockets. 
“Tis like finding a lamb out 
of season to be drinking with 
ye. "Twas to the village I was 
traipsing to be filling the two 
of them.” 

He sighed again, and the 
fire seemed to glow brighter 
under the breath of him. “ Yis, 
yis. Wance it wasn’t so far 
by half and the liquor perfect.” 
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He stopped as if he had said 
too much, coughed lamely and 
lifted his great feet in turn as 
if to make sure that he was not 
treading upon flesh, lowering 
himself awkwardly to his heels, 
subsiding like a punctured bal- 
loon, rocking a little before 
tipping back his cap and cup- 
ping his chin in his fist. “Tis 
a weakness of mine,” he said, 
and stared bemusedly into the 
fire, astonishingly like a huge 
brooding toad, starting vio- 
lently as Rich offered tobacco. 
“Thank ye.” Shrugging away 
the thoughts that troubled him, 
he stared round for material 
for conversation, sighting after 
a moment the trout laid upon 
a stone for salting. “‘ Good 
fish,” he said ; ‘‘ a good catch.” 

“But we made a better,” 
Rich assured him, and pointed 
to the eel and the copper pot- 
still beyond. 

Duffy was not at all in- 
terested in the eel, but stared 
unbelievingly at the still. Ris- 
ing, he approached and touched 
it gingerly. ‘‘ Holy Mother!” 
he muttered, “‘ tis the same ! ” 
Turning, he tapped Rich ex- 
citedly, ‘‘ Will ye sell it ? ” 

“Sell such a treasure!” 
Rich simulated surprise at such 
a Tequest, hoping for talk. 

But Duffy did not talk at 
once. “I’m not blaming ye,” 
he said miserably, and settled 
again upon his heels close to 
the pot, hardly listening to the 
Novice’s tale of the finding of 
it. “In the lake was it?” he 
said at last and nodded to 
himself, staring fixedly, fingers 
idly, wastefully shredding the 
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tobacco in his palm. Anxious 
to dispel such tragie sadness, 
the Novice filled his mug again 
and forced it upon him. The 
brooding Duffy turned and 
sniffed and stuffed tobacco into 
his cheek to cover his embar- 
rassment, accepting the mug 
gratefully, balancing it lovingly 
in his hands, blinking away 
the moisture in his eyes. ‘“‘ Ye 
must be excusing me,” he said 
slowly, “ but I never thought 
to be seeing that pot again or 
to be reminded of herself whose 
wealth it was.” 

Assured of a tale, the Novice 
questioned sympathetically, and 
Duffy sighed and cursed his ass 
for an impatient movement. 
*T’ll be telling ye both for your 
kindness,” he said. ‘ "T'was 
that poor skeleton of a cottage 
above that was the cause of 
it all. To look at it now in its 
misery ye’d not be believing 
that no more than twenty 
months ago ’twas the house of 
as sweet a creature as Himself 
ever blessed with wisdom. 
Heaven was inside for a few 
of us hereabouts. “Tis so, ’tis 
so, and the saints themselves 
would be persuading ye as 
well. . T'was like this. One 
day a full little jug of a woman 
sitting atop as neat an ass as 
ever I’ve seen stopped me in 
the marketing and offers a 
scribble she’d made with her 
own quick hands. “T'was dumb 
she was, ye see, and she wrote 
asking me pleasure on this 
very cottage and to be naming 
a rent that wouldn’t sink a 
poor lonely woman. “Twas a 
lousy mushroom of a place, 
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and it dead and crumbling, and 
I couldn’t be asking more than 
a breath of money, and when 
she heard me with her head 
tucked on one side she wrote 
that she’d gladly pile the stones 
again and make all snug with- 
out cost to meself, and for rent 
she’d barber the head of me 
as often as the wish was there. 
Jokey-like we fixed it up, and 
off she goes and meself blessing 
the luck from tip to toe, for 
wasn’t she a true creature of 
the Little Black Rose and I 
knowing no more of her than 
her name. But ’twas enough. 
Ye’d only to look at Bridie 
Doyle to be feeling the great 
quality of her. A small tidy 
little body she was, sweet as 
an apple and merry in her soul, 
though the tongue of her was 
doomed to silence. Out of 
nowhere she came with her pots 
and knowledge, and ’twas the 
gracious will of Himself that 
she chose the cottage above 
and meself for landlord. 

“Most of a week I gave her 
to be shaking down, and me 
thinking of this barbering trick 
all the time, and the hair of 
me sprouting like summer 
thorns in anticipation. Id 
doubts in plenty, mind ye. 
I’d never heard of a woman 
creature handling a razor before, 
and I’d be thinking ‘twas a 
jest and she not likely to trim 
me at all. It didn’t seem 
natural. And then I’d be 
remembering the true sweet- 
ness of her and be telling meself 
to go and find out. 

“Worn thin with dreaming 
I swings along casual-like one 
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morning just to be judging the 
repair. A handsome job she’ 
made of it, and not a stone 
uncomfortable any more and 
herself not shy at all of shoy. 
ing me high and low. ‘A 
grand job ye’ve made of it,’ 
says I, and ‘I’m glad ye like 
it,’ she scribbles on her slate, 
I caught her smiling at the 
scruff of me, and in a minute 
she writes some more. ‘ Would 
it be the first week’s rent ye’ye 
come for?’ ‘It would,’ says 
I, bold as I could, and she 
laughs again, and I followed her 
inside, and she dusts a hellish 
great barbering chair under 
the window with the slack of 
her apron and shakes out a 
towel and fills a crock with the 
hottest of water, and meself 
praying strongly that she'd a 
steady hand, and it no jest at 
all. Doubtful so, *twas com- 
forting to be sitting there. 
Snug as your heart it was in- 
side ; floor swept, pans in their 
places, cat on the hearth, holy 
lamp burning and a fine flank 
of bacon hanging from a beam; 
*twas as if the place had been 
blessed without stint. I tells 
her so, and she looks up from 
stropping a razor with a gay 
breath of a smile that would 
have pleased a stone. ‘Sit ye 
down,’ she writes, and I do, 
and she tucks the towel under 
me collar and it smelling of 
sweet soap and sunshine 80 
that ye’d know she was one of 
the cleanest, truest bodies ye'd 
be liable to find in the world’s 
market... . 

“Next the soap, and that 
she spreads over the. coarse 
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face of me with as tender a 
hand as a painter of holiness, 
sparing no pains at all to soften 
the scrub. I was nervous of 
the razor in my newness to 
her gift, but she takes no 
offence, only strokes away the 
beard as lightly as if *twere 
down and not bristles stout 
enough to be tearing the fine 
skin of herself. ‘Is it anything 
else ye would be needing?’ 
she writes when my face was 
clean, and I’d spent the wonder 
that was in me for the smooth- 
ness of the skin. ‘Have ye 
scissors ? ’ I asks, and she nods 
and begins the trimming of me 
hair as if she loved it and 
wouldn’t be causing a single 
hair pain by an untidy snip. 
In no time at all ’twas done 
and the litter brushed away, 
and she holding a bit of mirror 
Begob and ’twas like 


just so. 
looking at meself backwards ; I 
mean ’twas as if she’d trimmed 


away a dozen years. ‘Och, 
duar-na-Criosd! “Twas never 
better done!’ I cried, and 
strained myself to be thinking 
of something else to be employ- 
ing her nimble hands and hold- 
ing the smile of herself upon a 
lonely man. But nothing else 
could I think of, and I feel for 
me pipe and begs a flame, 
Offering tobacco with regret 
that the brand was common. 
Just as if ’twas yourself she 
fills a little black devil of a 
pipe and puffs right happily, 
and not a word of me going. 
Pleasantly we sat, and ‘twas 
like heaven to me whose hearth 
isempty. I was aching to talk, 
but every word in me was on 
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its knees in adoration and 
wouldn’t be stepping outside 
at all. The cat yawned and 
the kettle sang like an angel, 
and presently Bridie taps her 
pipe and measures me well, 
bustling away out of the house, 
hopping back again with a 
little stone bottle black with 
crumbs of earth. Briskly she 
pours and holds the cup for me 
to be drinking, watching with 
the smiling face of her tucked 
on one side. I peeped and 
smelt and sipped, and the room 
began to glow and the earth 
to slip. Begob and ’twas true 
milk of the sun she was feed- 
ing me... poteen was a coarse 
word for it. “Twas the golden 
colour of water in stony shal- 
lows, and the taste was like 
full summer with a breath of 
peat. I felt it colouring me- 
self all over, and thoughts be- 
gan to splash like fish into a 
better world. I tried to tell 
her the magic that was in it, 
but she knew, for hadn’t she 
made it out of her patience and 
knowledge. Another sip and 
I must be going while a scrap 
of sense remained, else I should 
be offending her with hands 
and mouth and spoiling heaven. 
Twice I thanked her and blessed 
her too, and promised her a 
parcel of turf, and she wrote 
that she’d be glad to see me 
whenever the face of me was 
uneasy and such of my friends 
who wouldn’t be talking wild 
of her gifts... .” 

Duffy sighed deeply, gazing 
mournfully into the fire, hands 
swinging like fat hanged mid- 
gets. “That was the first 
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time. In a week the cottage 
was a regular port of call for 
just a few of us. O’Shea would 
be coming with groceries. Jeff 
Quirk would be collecting her 
eggs for market. Patrick Nolan 
would be bringing her a cut of 
meat, and Michael O’Keefe 
would call with a slice of sal- 
mon or a string of trout that 
he’d charmed from the river. 
Fergus Tobin would be buying 
her fleeces and bringing her 
woollens and lengths of frieze 
to be wearing, and Father 
Scanlon himself would be call- 
ing often to bless Bridie in her 
affliction and beg her advice 
on a sick cow or stony hen. 
Between us all we kept her 
going, just as ye’d keep a saint 
in nourishment out of love of 
his knowledge. Not a smell of 
silver would Bridie be taking 
for barbering or liquor. Gener- 
ous as a field of flowers she 
was, happy in friendship and 
needing nothing, and ‘twas 
blessed paradise for us to be 
feeling her hands and tasting 
her brew. If all Ireland could 
have drunk from the same cup 
there’d have been universal 
peace so that all other nations 
of the world would have been 
puzzled and wondering when 
Himself had arrived. *Twas 
perfection that visiting, and 
we wouldn’t have sold the right 
for a bull of gold. The sergeant 
himself was bothered at such 
contentedness where he’d been 
used to strife, and he came 
sniffing. But a shave was all 
he got, and that not a good 
one, for Bridie blunted the 
razor for him. Bothered he 
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was and humbled too, after 
Father Scanlon talked to him 
on the everlasting sweetness of 
humanity. If he’d been a true 
turf-born and wise in his soul, 
we'd have given him the secret, 
but ‘twas from Dublin he came, 
and him with a face like a pad- 
lock and no understanding in 
him at all. Not a man to trust 
with anything precious ... 
but there, misery is mine, for 
how should I be judging an- 
other when ‘twas meself was 
the cause of calamity, God’s 
curse on the luck that gave me 
tongue ! ”’ 

Duffy spat into the fire, and 
by his grimness it might have 
been his unworthy soul that 
fell hissing among the bright 
turves. He pulled his cap low, 
perhaps that we should not 
see his unhappy eyes. “ Hight 
bright months,” he went on, 
“and meself the happiest of 
men, for Bridie had made a 
promise. At the time, ye see, 
she was working for perfection 
in the brew, striving for a 
liquor that would bring heaven 
to earth in all its richness and 
dear peace to men. “T'was the 
soul she was after finding, and 
when she had it safe her work 
would be done and she free to 
be marrying Ulick Duffy. Des- 
perate close I watched the pro- 
cesses. Often and often I’d 
sit while Bridie slaved at her 
pots and tubes just back of the 
cottage, and the sweet fumes 
would be washing over me and 
this very head filling with com- 
fortable thoughts that I’d be 
spilling to Bridie so that she’d 
smile, I’d be telling her that 
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no man could be wishful of a 
purer spirit or finer visions than 
the like of it did rouse in him, 
put she’d wave me quiet with 
a sober look on the darling 
face of her like ye’d be meeting 
in pictures of the blessed saints. 
And I’d be quiet against me 
will, for wasn’t I sharing a 
mystery that would delight 
Himself with its beauty. Im- 
patient as any gossoon I’d be, 
but Bridie was steady on her 
way as the west wind and 
wouldn’t be hurried. ‘ ’Twill 
come,’ she’d scribble on her 
slate, and come it did, though 
now I’m wishing that the secret 
had been deeper than the well 
of Cluanmeala. 

“Twas late one night when 
the vapour began to please 
her, and she begging me to 
stay and tend the fire and taste 
her success. Excited she was 
but calm with it, if ye under- 
stand me. She’d be watching 
the blessed drops sliding from 
the tube, and spreading pots 
to be blending the stuff, and 
meself in a glad trance and 
praying for the perfection that 
would bring a marriage. We 
weren’t noticing the end of 
night and the crack of dawn 
at all, for Bridie was sure she’d 
won the secret. Presently she 
gives me a sip of the beoir, 
smiling with the dear head of 
her tucked on one side. I 
drank, and all the coarseness 
I'd ever known seemed to drop 
from me like a parcel of old 
leaves from a tree. "Twas like 
being born again into a world 
all soft and comfortable and 
lit with rare beauty. Not a 


sharp edge anywhere, and all 
things smiling. I could have 
told ye what Himself was 
thinking. I could see meself 
running with the legs of the 
wind and milking the cows of 
heaven for the delight of the 
world. I felt strong as fire and 
clean as the roof of the sky. 
“IT wanted to take Bridie to 
the priest that very minute, 
but her work wasn’t finished 
and she couldn’t be sparing the 
time till she’d fixed her quanti- 
ties. So happy I was I could 
sit still no more than a bog- 
fly. I begged another sip, and 
off I trots to be telling friends 
of the goodness that was being 
born. The village was quiet as 
if it had been new-laid. “T'was 
at Mass they all were, and me- 
self thinking what a grand 
opportunity to be spreading 
the new faith. Into the house 
I rollicks with a song and a 
shout. Father Scanlon was 
preaching a bit. I calls to him 
to prepare for a wedding, and 
the whole village staring like 
a nightmare, and the sergeant 
himself scratching about like 
@ hound after rottenness. 
O’Keefe takes hold of me, and 
Fergus Tobin after him, but I 
shook them away and began 
telling them all of the saint 
that was in our midst. Ye 
see, I was thinking they were 
all empty of meanness as me- 
self and would be down on 
their knees with thanks. I 
didn’t notice the sergeant col- 
lecting his men or Father Scan- 
lon talking to Jeff Quirk and 
the rest. I hadn’t begun to 
talk before the good Father 
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bundled me away and poured 
cold water into me ears. ‘‘ God 
forgive ye,” he said kindly, 
and says it yet, he does, and 
me hardly understanding what 
@ miserable bodach I was. 
“Twas a race between the 
sergeant and Quirk, but Quirk 
won, and Bridie was rushed to 
Cobh and away on a steamer 
going foreign. Mad as a bull 
the sergeant was, and “twas 
himself smashed the cottage 
and everything in it and none 
of us daring to hinder him.” 
Duffy shook himself as if 
touched by a chill wind. The 
fire had crumbled, and it 
seemed that the red ruin re- 
minded him forcibly of the 
death of happiness. Quietly 


Rich found other turves, and 
rolled the pot-still close. 
“Will you be needing a 


string to carry it away?’”’ he 
asked. 

Duffy did not at once under- 
stand that the globe was a 
gift. He patted it wistfully as 
if it were a fat little animal, 
slowly realising our intention. 
“Not I,” he said gratefully at 
last. ‘It will travel comfort- 
ably in me arms. I’m thank- 
ing ye. “Twill be a great con- 
solation to be possessing it. 
Bridie herself would be thank- 
ing ye too.” 

He relapsed into misery, 
and Rich touched him gently. 
‘Cheer up, man. Maybe there’s 
hope for you yet.” 

“Not a hope,” said Duffy 
sadly; ‘‘for on the ship she 
met a doctor fellow who loos- 
ened her tongue so that she 
spoke again after thirty years, 
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and in gratitude she married 
him, and him the brother of g 
magistrate and a priest who'd 
not be letting her tamper with 
the keys of heaven. Bad cegg 
to ’em all and to meself for me 
weakness.” 

There seemed nothing left 
to say in the face of such 
melancholy, but we found words 
of a sort for which Duffy 
thanked us. For a little while 
we sat on in silence, and then 
Duffy moved with apology after 
@ glance at the stars. Hugging 
the still, he called the ass from 
the shadows: “Here, Brighit!” 
His long horse-face twitched 
as he bade us good night. We 
shook his cold limp hand. The 
Novice would have offered him 
whisky, but Rich in his wis- 
dom restrained him. “ He'd 
not be relishing it with the 
memory of that other stuff in 
mind.’’ We watched him go, 
and hoped that we would meet 
again. Duffy hoped so too, 
but without much conviction; 
it was as if he had stepped 
from another world to tell the 
tale and now was returning. 
We heard him gain the road, 
mount the ass gaspingly, and 
urge it homewards in a voice 
curiously thin and _ gentle. 
Hooves clattered, and presently 
the sound died, and we were 
alone again save for a ghost 
that moved about the wrecked 
cottage. 

We said but little as we 
prepared for bed, turning over 
the tale in our minds. Com- 
fortably settled in our sleeping 
bags, back to back for protec 
tion against the loneliness out- 
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side, we sighed and shared an 
apple, having forgotten to 
prush our teeth. 

“ A good day,”’ said the prac- 
tical Rich, remembering the 
trout listed in his diary. 

The Novice pondered. “If 
only we could find a gallon or 
so of that poteen.”’ 

“Why ? ” demanded Rich. 

“So that I could drink and 
write the tale as it was told.” 

“Try China tea with lemon.” 

The Novice grunted and 
dropped his apple core into 
Rich’s boot. ‘‘ May you marry 
the daughter of a breeder of 
goldfish.” 

“And thee the widow of Old 
Moore ! ” 

“Tdiot !”’ 

Backs were bumped together. 
We sighed and wriggled our- 
selves towards sleep. The 
Novice wanted to tell Rich 
that the proper name Brighit 
or Bride signified a fiery dart, 
and was the name of the god- 
dess of poetry in the pagan 
days of Ireland. But Rich 
was already asleep. The Novice 
fumbled for a pencil, but sleep 
tied his fingers, and the great 
thought was irretrievably lost 
to humanity. 


Unexpectedly the tale has a 
sequel. 

Two days were spent at 
Lonely Camp on that occasion. 
On the third day we turned 
about somewhat regretfully and 
crossed to Cork to meet the 
Third Man by arrangement. 
Duffy’s tale was told among 
others several days later, and 
the Third Man became anxious 
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to prove the loneliness of the 
camp. So, in due course, we 
once again anchored between 
lake and cottage. But fishing 
was bad, and the Third Man, 
quickly convinced of the lone- 
liness of the place for all the 
presence of Daisy Jane, sug- 
gested a move towards civilisa- 
tion. Packing in record time 
we drove on across the moor, 
arriving later at a village where 
it seemed convenient to buy 
bread and salt. The Novice, 
waiting alone in the car, was 
presently astonished to see 
Duffy appear in a near-by door- 
way. Greetings were exchanged, 
and then Duffy vanished with 
@ prodigious winking, reappear- 
ing with a bottle hidden under 
his coat. “Tis meself is after 
the secret,” he whispered, and 
tucked the bottle beside the 
Novice, well out of sight, him- 
self hopping away into the 
house like @ gleeful frog. Care- 
ful of his secret, and aware 
of the inquisitive gaze of a 
civic guard stationed outside 
O’Rourke’s Medical Hall, the 
Novice did not reveal the 
bottle at once. Later, privacy 
assured, it was opened and the 
smoky liquid tasted. The 
liquor was, we judged, potent 
enough to run a petrol engine, 
and tasted as might gunpowder 
steeped in vinegar. Now the 
bottle stands in honoured 
security upon a mantelshelf, 
and to the curious we explain, 
“A rust remover,” hoping al- 
ways in our hearts for Duffy’s 
ultimate success and the re- 
juvenation of the world by 
way of the bottle. 
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BY ALLAN BADDELEY. 


“‘Two steamers in collision, 
sir, about half a mile up- 
harbour,” a signalman reported 
as I was starting breakfast. 

“They’ve got a nice day for 
it,’”’ I commented in unspoken 
flippancy. Aloud, I demanded 
details. 

The signalman had few to 
give. He was only delivering 
the message given him by his 
leading hand on the signal 
bridge. He thought the two 
vessels were a Frenchman, go- 
ing up to Bedford Basin, and a 
Norwegian on Belgian Relief, 
proceeding down -harbour in 
ballast. Not a very severe 
collision, he thought. 

* Tell the Officer of the Day 
to call away the steam pinnace, 
and ask Mr Mattison to speak 
to me.” 

Five minutes later my trusted 
Mate of the Upper Deck had 
left Niobe in the steam pinnace, 
to give all possible assistance to 
whichever of the two steamers 
had come off worst in their 
encounter. With toast and 
marmalade came the report— 
and now the signalman showed 
@ livelier interest—that the 
French steamer was on fire and 
that her crew were apparently 
abandoning her. I hurried my 


second cup of coffee and left 
the wardroom for the upper 
deck. 

The starboard gangway gave 
only a restricted view of the 
harbour’s upper reaches. 


Not 








until I had gone forward and 
mounted to the forebridge was 
the situation revealed to me, 
Even then sight of the burning 
vessel was blocked by the sheds 
and buildings adjoining the dry 
dock, so that only a column of 
smoke roughly indicated her 
position amongst the craft load- 
ing alongside the commercial 
wharves ahead of the Dock- 
yard. With a fire of this mag- 
nitude, was it of the least use 
to send our puny little manual 
fire-engines to squirt their de- 
risory pints on a man’s-size 
blaze? What clearly was 
needed was a tug to haul the 
blaze out into midstream ; and 
tugs were no concern of mine. 
Whose concern they were I did 
not very clearly know: s80 
many diverse and interlocked 
authorities ruled at Halifax 
since the German submarine 
campaign had brought the con- 
voy system into being. There 
was, with an office somewhere 
along the waterfront in the 
heart of the town, an admiral 
exercising the functions of Port 
Convoy Officer for Canadian 
ports. Somewhere ashore was & 
Convoy Admiral, waiting to 
escort the next convoy t0 
England. In supervision of 
ships’ entry and departure 
through the ‘gate’ in the 
harbour’s net defences was the 
Chief Examining Officer. At 
times, though not at the mo- 
ment, the Commander-in-Chief 
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of the North America and West 
Indies Squadron flew his flag 
in the port, in Leviathan; and 
in his absence one or another of 
the cruisers and armed mer- 
chantmen in harbour would be 
Senior Officer Afloat. The 
Dockyard and its resources 
were in the charge of the 
Captain Superintendent. Some- 
body, I concluded, would send 
the urgently needed tug. 

They would need to be quick, 
if the fire was not to spread to 
the wharves and the ships 
alongside them. The collision 
had been reported to me at a 
quarter to nine; and now, a 
few minutes after the hour, the 
smoke arising from the unseen 
Frenchman was, in its rapidly 
increasing volume, evidence of 
the fire’s mounting intensity. 
What, I wondered, was her 
cargo? By conjecture, the 
shock of the collision must have 
upset a lamp, or perhaps scat- 
tered the glowing coals of the 
galley stove; and something 
extremely inflammable must 
have been at hand to ignite 
from that small beginning. Oil? 
That seemed most probable. 
It would account for, or at 
least supply the motive of, the 
extreme haste her crew had 
shown in abandoning her while 
she was still in midstream, 
before the way on her had 
drifted her alongside the 
wharves. Some of them, a 
signalman told me, had not 
even waited for the hurriedly 
lowered boats, but had jumped 
forit. Boats and swimmers had 
been of one mind in making for 
the opposite side of the harbour, 
to the Dartmouth shore, desper- 


ately away from their vessel 
with the, as yet, slight fire on 
the upper deck, Butshe was not 
an oil-tanker, the signal bridge 
was certain. She seemed an 
ordinary cargo steamer of about 
four thousand tons, of a type to 
be seen at almost any hour of 
the day passing up-harbour to 
join her heterogeneous sisters in 
Bedford Basin, there to await 
the day when thirty or forty of 
them would file out in a ragged 
line ahead, to be shepherded 
into steaming formation by 
their cruiser escort, to sail 
eastward across the Atlantic in 
convoy. Mont Blane, her name. 
The other party to the collision 
was lying, with the way off her, 
in the near neighbourhood of 
its occurrence, away on our 
starboard bow. Her name was 
Imo—a Norwegian working on 
Belgian Relief, as proclaimed 
by the familiar legend in enor- 
mous red letters on a white 
ground painted from rail to 
water-line amidships. She 
might be Norwegian now; but 
the four masts, the single fun- 
nel, the line of poop and 
counter, all suggested White 
Star of the ‘eighties. She 
proved, when later there was 
time for these minutiz of curi- 
osity, to have started life as the 
Runie of 1889. Drifting there, 
she seemed to have suffered but 
little from the collision. There 
was about her immobility an 
air of waiting and watching, 
intent upon the fate of her 
fellow in mishap. 

Indeed, there was—or at 
least in retrospect later there 
was—the strain of uneasy ex- 
pectancy, in the few minutes 
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ticking away after nine o’clock, 
in the port and harbour of 
Halifax on the morning of 6th 
December, 1917. ‘True, retro- 
spect is always apt so to colour 
itself as to tune and accord 
with the knowledge time brings 
it of facts hidden at the moment 
of their being ; so that memory 
of any event must inevitably 
be compounded of the impres- 
sions it immediately made, and 
of that fuller appreciation of its 
significant elements which the 
lapse of time bestows. 

** Looks like oil, sir,” I said, 
when presently I was joined on 
Niobe’s forebridge by the Cap- 
tain of Patrols. He agreed. 
Together we watched the smoke 
arising from beyond the dry 
dock buildings change its char- 
acter. An ominous change. 
Where at first there had been 
@ lazily rolling column of turgid 
blackness, glinting in the morn- 
ing sunshine, was now a leaping 
of flame, an uprushing of red 
in the heart of the black in an 
increasing vehemence of vicious- 
ness. 

Oil, we supposed. Neither of 
us could do more than con- 
jecture. As Captain of Patrols, 
my fellow-watcher in impotence 
was in charge of the scores 
of trawlers, drifters and mis- 
cellaneous small craft employed 
to patrol the Halifax ap- 
proaches and sweep the entrance 
channel against the possibility 
of mine-laying by submarines 
or disguised surface craft. As 
First Lieutenant of Niobe, my 
yardarm comprised the dis- 
ciplining, training, and organis- 
ing of the twelve hundred 
officers and men who congre- 


gated in her as depdét ship and 
nerve ganglion on the Canadian 
east coast. In the course of 
our duties neither of us had 
intimate concern with the con- 
voys which gathered at Halifax 
and thence sailed for the tenser 
war areas ; no concern, that is, 
with such details as what might 
be the cargo of this blazing 
ship, half a mile distant. The 
C.X.0.—ruler of the ‘ gate ’— 
would know what she had 
loaded at New York. The 
Port Convoy Office, in the town, 
would know. In Niobe, in the 
Dockyard, it was nobody’s busi- 
ness to know. Unknowing, we 
on the forebridge watched the 
uprising of a flame - hearted 
column of smoke from an 
unseen ship—an uprising which 
was developing into a rapid 
series of belchings, of which the 
ear as well as the eye was now 
aware. 

Often since have I wondered 
what we should have thought 
and done had we known that 
beneath a blazing deck cargo of 
benzol in drums, a thousand 
yards away, lay three thousand 
tons of T.N.T., with, to make 
perfection perfect, a quantity 
of nitro-glycerine and powder 
waiting to act as detonator. 

On memory’s report of im- 
mediate impression and fuller 
later knowledge, I see us on 
that lofty, exposed grand-stand, 
Niobe’s forebridge, watching 
and waiting. At least, I can 
say for myself that there was 
the sense of waiting, vaguely 
apprehensive, for something to 
happen : something beyond ex- 
perience, sinister, obscurely 
menacing. 
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It was, that day of early 
December, a brilliant morning 
of sunshine, of clear skies barely 
paled from summer blue, of the 
lightest of north-easterly airs, 
of the first faint tang of frost : 
the Indian Summer’s last linger- 
ing. There hung, it seemed, a 
stillness — of expectancy, of 
straining suspense: so that 
one seemed to accept an in- 
evitability, even to welcome a 
fulfilment, when in flashing 
tumult those preludial belchings 
of fire and smoke colossally 
transcended themselves in the 
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explosion of that fortuitously 
perfect mine. 

The eye had time to register 
the eruption’s monstrous mag- 
nitude before the roar and blast 
of the concussion stunned into 
momentary unconsciousness— 
from which one emerged reel- 
ing, in the queerest kind 
of amazement at having sur- 
vived that appalling outburst 
of violence, as of a world 
shattered into instantaneous 
annihilation. 

Absurd, it seemed, to be alive. 
If one was alive ? 


I. 


Yes, I was alive, I decided : 
alive, with a reawakened brain 
of abnormal agility darting 
back to that instant of time in 
which the universe had been 
rent and riven by tumultuous 
forces, forward to the realisa- 
tion that all was not over for us 
who had survived. 

“The conning tower!” I 

shouted to my dazed com- 
panions on the glass-strewn 
bridge. 
The darting mind had had a 
double vision, real and fore- 
looking, of masses of wreckage 
hurtling conewise skyward from 
that voleanic uproar and of 
their descent from stupendous 
heights. At the moment of 
my shout, perhaps, they were 
slowing to their defeat by 
gtavity in the upper air’s re- 
hotest altitudes, there to hang 
Momentarily at rest before 
gathering earthward momen- 
tum, whistling downward, re- 
covering in reversal the velocity 
of their outset. 


We clattered down the bridge 
ladder: a race, it might be, to 
cover twenty feet while that 
menacing sky withheld its mis- 
siles. How long was it since 
the normal world had ruptured 
into this fantasy of violence ? 
How many seconds since that 
thundrous moment when my 
monkey-jacket had flung open 
from wrenched-off buttons and 
my cap had flown who knew 
where ? How high would that 
wreckage be hurled ? 

Between one brass - bound 
rung of the ladder and the 
next I groped after a formula 
in dynamics; and between 
perhaps the third and the 
sixth rung memory, having 
darted back across a dozen 
years to the grey Wrenish 
beauties and ink-stained desks 
of Greenwich College, returned 
to stricken Halifax and pre- 
sented me with what I sought. 
At least, it assured me that 
s equals vt—space, velocity, 
and time being expressed in 
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feet and seconds. Also, more 
vaguely, that v equals ut plus 
gat. Memory was almost 
wholly lingual, and I doubted 
its reliability. In any case, 
the equations were full of un- 
known quantities : I knew only 
that a, acceleration, was thirty- 
two feet per second, in vacuum. 
Not very helpful.... My 
God! I wonder if the conning 
tower is locked ? 

The brain, it may be plati- 
tudinously observed, plays 
queer tricks in moments of 
acute stress. The absurd 
mouthing of a formula with 
which to solve the problem of 
the vertical flight of that 
menacing wreckage in terms of 
the time we had to find shelter 
from its descent, struck me as 
amusing. I laughed; and 
laughter, quite illogically, fin- 
ally convinced me of the reality 
of my survival. But if that 
groping amongst the fragmen- 
tary relics of my mathematical 
knowledge was mildly comic, 
there was something highly 
diverting in the possibility of 
our finding our refuge locked 
against us. 

Conning towers of the pre- 
Dreadnought era to which Niobe 
belonged were entered through 
@ narrow vertical gap in their 
encircling armour. Against hos- 
tile projectiles this gap was 
partially closed by a slab of 
armour standing a foot or so 
abaft it. Against the errant 
seaman who might take a fancy 
to the tower’s dim seclusion as 
an ideal spot for a quiet pipe 
or a stretch off the land, entry 
was barred by a steel grille 
gate, padlocked save when the 
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C.T. sweeper was about his 
business of cleaning paintwork, 
scrubbing gratings, or burnish- 
ing the brass and copper of 
voice-pipes, binnacle, engine. 
room telegraphs and wheel. 

Clattering down the last rungs 
of the bridge ladder I searched 
the minute details of the or- 
ganisation and disciplinary or- 
dinance which, through long 
months of ever-changing condi- 
tions, I had evolved to meet 
Niobe’s complex activities as 
depét and training ship. Ought 
the padlock to be on or off at 
ten past nine in the morning? 
It was Thursday, and the in- 
grained associations of nearly 
twenty years presented Thurs- 
day forenoon and Captain’s 
Rounds to consciousness 80 
closely linked as to be synony- 
mous terms. But Thursday 
rounds were confined to mess- 
decks and storerooms and below 
the armoured deck: only on 
Sunday forenoon was the con- 
ning tower open for inspection. 
What, precisely, was the 
Sweeper’s routine ? What was 
his name, and what his record 
and reliability? These were 
questions of detail for my 
excellent Mate of the Upper 
Deck to answer: and him I 
should never see again. He, 
the steam pinnace and her 
crew, must have been wiped 
out instantaneously at the 
moment of the explosion. Had 
he had time or opportunity to 
discover what the blazing ship 
was carrying ? Or, to the end, 
had he remained as unsuspect- 
ing as I when I had despatched 
him to the aid of “a ship m 
collision ”’ ? 
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The conning tower was open. 
Whether, as I more than half 
thought, it should have been 
locked was a question my 
disciplinary zeal stopped short 
of probing when, days later, 
there returned leisure for such 
niceties. Into its cramped dim- 
ness crowded the Chief Yeoman 
of Signals and another signal- 
man, the Captain of Patrols, 
myself and messenger. Within 
afew seconds, before any of us 
found anything to say, came 
thecrash of débris and wreckage 
allaround outside. The mathe- 
matical side of my brain re- 
verted to the problem of how 
many thousands of feet those 
taining fragments had hurtled 
into the air before coming to 
rest, turning downward. That 
curiosity was thrust aside by 
a keener and closer considera- 
tion. The twelve-inch steel 
wall of the conning tower mani- 
festly afforded little protection 
against vertical blows. Over- 
head, the cupola was three, 
perhaps four, inches thick. A 
really heavy fragment of the 
Mont Blanc, falling from im- 
mense heights, might well crush 
in @ defence comparatively so 
ilender ; and then, within that 
steel circle, we should be in 
Worse case than if we had 
taken our chance out in the 
open. But the crashes outside, 
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sharp and multitudinous, sug- 
gested that the unimaginable 
violence of the explosion had 
shattered the ship, its con- 
tainer, into innumerable small 
fragments rather than into 
fewer large ones. And, any- 
how, here was something fresh 
to think about—the ship under 
our feet thrusting upwards, 
with a kind of ponderous viva- 
city; hanging for a moment 
poised; lurching down, with 
rolls to port and starboard, to 
a gradual subsidence on an even 
keel. 

“What in hell . . .?” 

Of course! It must be, I 
saw, that the explosion had set 
up @ motion in the harbour 
waters that, in the manner of a 
tidal wave, had swept down on 
us and treated Niobe’s eleven 
thousand tons with the con- 
temptuous nonchalance of a 
pond ripple bobbing an empty 
bottle. 

_“ What about our moor- 
ings ?” 

The wave had passed, the 
rain of débris had ceased. In 
relief, excitement, curiosity, we 
emerged from the conning 
tower and took a first rapid 
survey of a crowded scene of 
ruin and destruction. The blow 
had fallen; now to count the 
damage: to count and to 
repair. 


Ii. 


Impotent watching from the 
frebridge, scuttling for per- 
tonal safety, had been thrust 
won one without useful alter- 
latives in action. It. was 
“stful now to get to work. 


From the conning tower I 
ran first forward along the fore- 
castle to see what had hap- 
pened to our moorings. 

Niobe had spent the opening 
months of the war patrolling 
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outside New York and in neigh- 
bouring waters, but had soon 
been relegated to harbour ser- 
vice at Halifax. Month by 
month she had become more 
and more a Noah’s Ark and 
less and less a cruiser, as guns 
were removed, engines partially 
dismantled, roofing thrown over 
quarter-deck and battery to 
provide office and extra messing 
space. The Dockyard possess- 
ing no wall or wharf adequate 
for her berthing alongside, she 
lay some twenty or thirty feet 
from a steeply shelving beach, 
from which a short wooden 
jetty projected to her port 
gangway. ‘To secure her, her 
port bower anchor had been 
deep-buried ashore, the star- 
board bower and sheet-anchor 
laid out on the bow in the 
stream. Aft, cables ran from 
either quarter, to bollards a- 
shore and an anchor in the 
stream. 

What, I wondered as I ran, 
had that wave done to all this 
complexity? That sudden 
pitching and lurching was a 
strain no moorings, hove taut 
as were these, could be expected 
to withstand. Noah’s Ark 
might, for all I knew, be 
helplessly adrift. 

A glance over the bows 
partially reassured me. The 
starboard cables apparently had 
held, though their appearance 
of standing up to their work 
might be deceptive. Their ob- 
vious slackening was perhaps to 
be accounted for by the parting 
of the after moorings and by the 
ship having drifted out from 
the shore, as clearly she had. 
The port cable I thought had 


parted, and my first active 
step was to collect a number of 
half-dazed hands and to get 
them to work paying a wire 
hawser down into a cutter 
which appeared to be water- 
tight and little damaged. With 
the end of this wire on its way 
to the beach on the port bow, I 
felt a little easier. 

I snatched a moment for a 
look round. Overhead spread 
@ vast canopy of grey smoke, 
swirling and glinting in the 
heedless sunshine, high above 
carnage and desolation. The 
whole district of Richmond— 
the part of the city lying im- 
mediately abreast of the pier 
to which Mont Blanc had drifted 
before the explosion—had been 
razed to the ground. It ran, 
this district, at a gentle incline 
up from the harbour wharves; 
and no arrangement could have 
been better adapted to receiving 
the full force of the blast. 
Nearly all the houses were of 
wood, and in each would be 
the stove which burns day and 
night throughout the Canadian 
winter. Piled and splintered 
woodwork, wrecked stoves and 
scattered embers: it did not 
require much imagination to 
picture what was happening to 
the maimed and entrapped sur- 
vivors of the smashing of 
thousand homes. At scores of 
points flame already was leap- 
ing. Of more substantial build- 
ings, I could see that the 
machine shops around the dry 
dock and the disused sugar 
refinery had been demolished. 
The refinery, it later came 0 
light, had been used by 4 
number of dock labourers a8 4 
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yantage-point from which, all 
unsuspecting, to watch a ship 
on fire. 

Nearer at hand, destruction 
in the Dockyard was wide- 
spread to my rapid glance. 
Every window in the Cadets’ 
College and the official resi- 
dences along ‘Harmony Row’ 
had been obliterated, roofs 
smashed in, the Y.M.C.A. hut 
demolished, store-sheds riven 
and burst open and their con- 
tents scattered in grotesque 
confusion. 

Hurying aft, I saw that 
two of our funnels had been 
crumpled in like kicked biscuit- 
tins. The upper deck was 
thickly littered with débris—a 
mingling of the Noah’s Ark roof- 
ing and the wreckage that had 
crashed through it. Casemates, 
whose empty gunports had for 
office purposes been fitted with 
windows, were strewn with 
splintered glass. Glass, indeed, 
seemed to be everywhere ; and 
many officers and men were 
bleeding from wounds caused 
by these dagger-like fragments. 
I realised how fortune had 
smiled on us of the forebridge 
group of watchers. Up there 
a dozen windows had flown into 
lacerating splinters, and only 
chance had placed us to wind- 
ward, so to speak, of their 
devastating flight. 

Apart from her own injured, 
Niobe was beginning to receive 
casualties from the Dockyard 
and neighbouring trawlers and 
drifters of the Patrols. A 
number of groaning victims 
were being carried on board 
a8 I hurried aft to the quarter- 
deck. There I found, as I 


had feared, that both our 
after mooring cables had 
parted. Before my arrival a 
warrant officer had collected 
some hands and started to run 
a wire hawser to the beach. 
It was not yet, of course, made 
fast. The ship’s stern had 
swung a little out into the 
stream, and this was threaten- 
ing @ minor disaster. Minor 
and ludicrous: at least, ludi- 
crous to a mind filled with 
graver matters. From the after 
bridge, beneath which were 
lodged the Naval Intelligence 
Offices, ran to a pole ashore 
the telegraph wires by which 
the N.I.D. communicated with 
Ottawa and the Admiralty. 
With the outward swing of the 
stern these wires had tautened 
like violin strings, and in that 
slender tensity was a suggestion 
that upon it had devolved the 
whole duty of holding fast an 
eleven thousand ton ship. Pos- 
sibly it did momentarily hold 
her. Nothing, at sea, is less 
predictable than the tenacity 
which fragile material will on 
occasion amazingly develop. 
There was once, in my experi- 
ence, a lumbering brute of a 
hundred - foot battle practice 
target which towed, in effect, 
for six hours on a few strands 
of hemp lashing. 

I should have liked to watch 
the fate of those telegraph 
wires. As means of communi- 
cation they were of no im- 
mediate consequence; for it 
was quite certain that the 
explosion and the resultant 
fires must have destroyed the 
lines ashore, and that Halifax, 
for the time being, was in 
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stricken isolation from the 
world. In the event, news for 
Ottawa of the disaster had to 
be run out of the city by car 
and put on the wires at the 
first intact inland office. 

I could not stay to satisfy 
curiosity. My first rapid survey 
had given me an idea of the 
easily apparent damage to the 
ship. There remained to in- 
quire more closely into the less 
apparent, and also to guard 
against—one did not know 
precisely what there was to be 
guarded against; but within 
five minutes of that end-of-the- 
world convulsion the mind 
might perhaps be excused a 
lack of cold logic, and the havoc 
which had already been seemed 
to have left upon the sombre 
air the threat of havoc yet to 
come. 

I ordered the bell to be rung 


for Fire Quarters. This move, 
apart from its precautionary 
value, served to assemble the 
scattered, heterogeneous ship’s 


company. Casualties were 
fewer than I had expected. I 
gave the necessary orders for 
examining the ship for leaks 
and such damage as broken 
electric wiring, and in time 
received reassuring reports. It 
was @ relief, too, to find that 
the port bower cable had not, 
after all, parted. The anchor 
had been wrenched clean out of 
the ground in which it had been 
buried when the ship was laid 
up. In a few minutes I had a 
party digging round it and re- 
burying it where it lay on the 
foreshore by the water’s edge. 
With this put in motion, I went 
aft to report to the captain. 


[March 


On the way another occasion 
of inward laughter broke ip 
upon anxious preoccupations, 
when I met one of our assistant 
paymasters. A local businegs 
man who had joined up on the 
outbreak of war, in normal 
times his chubby, cherubic face 
beamed on his messmates in 
round-eyed, baby-mouthed ami- 
ability and cheerful kindlinegs, 
Now, excitement had opened 
round eyes wider, and parted 
quivering lips on a stutter 
which seemed to be an ex- 
postulation against these un- 
precedented and unseemly hap- 
penings in his beloved Halifax. 
He seemed to have attracted 
more than his share of the grey- 
ish dust with which the air was 
laden, to the complete oblitera- 
tion of his eyebrows and a con- 
sequent heightening of the open- 
eyed bewilderment with which 
he was regarding our disordered 
decks. A child not quite sure 
whether it quite liked the 
conjurer’s more prodigious 
floutings of the credible; 80 
for a moment of irresistible 
comicality he appeared. Then 
one remembered the middle- 
aged man, the business i- 
terests in a stricken city, the 
family, the home, in which 80 
much charming hospitality had 
been enjoyed. 

“Bad show, this,” I mur 
mured as I hurried past him; 
that, or something equally 
banal. 

The captain had lost a foot 
on the Gallipoli landing beaches. 
After two and a half years the 
stump was still giving lim 
much pain and periodically 
demanding treatment. He had 
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been having it dressed at the 
moment of the explosion, and 
I found him fuming with im- 
patience over the adjustment 
of his artificial foot. With his 
approval of the steps I had 
taken I returned on deck. On 
the way I encountered our 
engineer lieutenant, going aft 
to report, and learnt that he 
was seeing what could be done 
to get steam on the main 
engines. With the exception of 
dynamos and other auxiliaries, 
Niobe’s machinery had long 
since been devoted to instruc- 
tional uses. He could only 
shake his head non-committally 
when I asked how soon the 
turning of her propellers in 
earnest could be expected. ‘“‘ It 
depends whether——”’ I could 
not stop for technicalities be- 
yond my precise understanding. 
He and I had parted at mid- 
hight after an evening of bridge, 
with our respective wives, at 
the newly completed Naval 
Hospital. Our host, the P.M.O., 
he teld me, was reported to be 
dying. The Hospital had been 
badly damaged internally. The 
building had originally been 
Admiralty House, of the days 
when Halifax was the head- 
quarters of the North America 
and West Indies Station, before 
the port had changed its Im- 
perial for Canadian status. It 
stood pleasantly in wooded 
ground overlooking the Dock- 
yard and harbour; and 
amongst the Commanders-in- 
Chief who had here kept state 
whore was Jacky Fisher—be- 
fore his reforming zeal had 
curtailed all such gracious inter- 
lndes of naval life. Near-by, I 
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knew, the engineer lieutenant 
had a flat. It would be even 
more exposed than the Hospital 
to the explosion’s blast, and 
far less solidly built. Had he 
had any news? I asked. No; 
his messenger had not yet 
returned. We went on our 
ways. 

Out of calamity’s impersonal 
vastness personal considerations 
were beginning to emerge. If 
I had not yet consciously con- 
sidered my own wife’s faring, 
it was because subconsciously I 
had thought of her as beyond 
destruction’s range. At ten 
minutes past nine, at the mo- 
ment when one phase of ex- 
istence had abruptly ended 
and another opened, she would 
be just about arriving at Pine 
Hill Hospital for her daily 
work amongst the wounded 
returned home from Canada’s 
overseas armies. And Pine 
Hill was at the other end of 
the city. Still—now the matter 
was consciously faced—there 
must beyond question have 
been a great shattering of glass 
at far greater distances than 
three or four miles. There was 
no hope, of course, of inquiring 
by telephone. Wires would 
everywhere be down. 

With one’s first pressing 
anxieties for the ship in part 
allayed, curiosity as to hap- 
penings ashore could be briefly 
indulged. It had little but 
conjecture to play on. Halifax, 
in plan, closely resembles a 
human foot, of which the up- 
turned toes represent the 
wooded spaces of Point Pleasant 
Park at the south, the heel the 
working-class and industrial dis- 
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tricts of Richmond, Willow 
Park, and Afrieville. Along the 
sole extend the commercial 
piers and wharves, with short 
streets running steeply up to 
meet the main thoroughfares 
of the business quarter. This 
commercial part of the water- 
front is interrupted by the 
Dockyard before breaking out 
again under the heel into more 
piers and wharves, the dry 
dock, and the Intercolonial 
Railroad yard. The foot is 
about to tread on the opposite 
shore, on which the town of 
Dartmouth will receive the first 
contact. The space between 
forms the mile-wide harbour, 
narrowing to a third of a mile 
under the heel, where the Nar- 
rows lead into Bedford Basin 
—perhaps the world’s finest 
natural anchorage, scoff Sydney 
and Rio as they may. 

It appeared to me that the 
whole human handiwork of the 
heel had been laid flat and was 
now resolutely on fire. Flame 
and smoke were streaming away 
on @ freshening breeze, and one 
could but wonder whether the 
conflagration was to spread to 
the heart of the city. The 
damage to Dartmouth was not 
so readily apparent; and in 
that direction my attention 
was taken by the Imo. At the 
moment of the explosion she 
had been in midstream. Now, 
with a list to starboard and her 
upper works wrecked, she was 


fast ashore on the Dartmouth 
side, whither she had doubtless 
been swept by the wave. 

Generalised conjecturing on 
the eity’s plight was thrust out 
of mind when a report came to 
me that the fires ashore were 
approaching a military magg- 
zine close under our port bow. 
It was no time to observe the 
niceties of inter-Service eti- 
quette. Nothing, I understood, 
was being done at the magazine, 
so I immediately despatched an 
officer and a strong party of 
men to clear its contents. They 
were high explosive aircraft 
bombs. I had them stacked, 
hour by hour, on the foreshore 
close to the ship, where, at 
need, they could be speedily 
dumped under water. Weeks 
later we were to have—unkind 
cut !—the task of humping 
them back again. 

Passing between the ship and 
the Dockyard was a matter of 
some difficulty for the parties 
I was sending ashore. The 
wooden jetty on to which our 
port gangway gave had col- 
lapsed into a tangle of splint- 
ered timbers. However, the 
schooner belonging to the 
Cadets’ College, our picquet 
boat, a cutter, and a jumble 
of miscellaneous flotsam had 
all jammed together alongside 
us, and by this floating bridge 
scrambling passage was possible 
and for several days had to 
serve. 


Iv. 


It has been said that a First 
Lieutenant needs, high amongst 


a zealous housemaid. It may 
beso. Satisfied that the officers 


his other qualities, the soul of in charge of various parties had 
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ail the hands they needed, I 
turned to the remaining hands 
to clear up decks, to sweep and 
shovel overboard the débris of 
wood and metal and glass that 
everywhere was thick underfoot. 

“Take that bit to my cabin,” 
[said to my messenger. 

‘That bit ’ in these days does 
duty a8 a paper-weight: a 
trifle too heavy, at two pounds, 
and decidedly too jagged at one 
gorner, for real convenience. It 
started life in 1899 at Middles- 
as @ part, difficult 

to specify, of the half-inch 
plating of the steamer Mont 
Blane ; and eighteen years later 
became, in circumstances which 
have been narrated and which 
must have considerably sur- 
prised it, a five-inch fragment 
bearing at each end half an 
empty rivet-hole. Strictly 
speaking, I suppose it is the 
property of the Compagnie Gén- 
érale Transatlantique. 

The order to my messenger 
reminded me of my cabin, and 
I spared a moment to poke my 
head in to inspect. Doorway 
and scuttle curtains had been 
torn from their rings, books and 
papers were widely scattered, 
and an overturned water-can 
aeate @ snipe-marsh of the 


“Shan’t be half a minute, 


tit,” said my servant, busily 
mopping up. I thought I de- 
tected an apologetic note in his 
Voice, as though he held him- 
self responsible for the ex- 

@ excesses of some three 
thousand tons of T.N.T., at 
least 80 far as they affected 
‘our’ cabin. 
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Without quite completing his 
mopping, he dried his hands, 
pulled from a drawer an aged 
monkey-jacket of mine, and 
held it out in silent invitation 
to me to discard the torn and 
buttonless garment I was wear- 
ing. I had time for the ex- 
change but not for the needle- 
and-thread ministrations he 
proffered to a tattered trouser- 
leg. 

An Englishman, he had before 
the war been valet to a Canadian 
railroad king and yachtsman. 
(If the First Lieutenant is not 
to have the best servant in the 
ship, who is to have him?) He 
had, I knew, a wife and a 
little house ashore, where he 
grew vegetables which, on my 
table when I temporarily occu- 
pied a flat, had amazed with 
their succulence our Canadian 
guests, accustomed to the ruder 
Nova Scotian husbandry and 
cooking. The house was, I 
thought, out of the direct track 
of the blast which had swept 
up the Richmond acclivity ; 
but not by a great deal. 

“You had better nip ashore 
and see how things are,” I 
said. I signed a pass to take 
him past the police on the 
Dockyard gate, if any were 
alive, and gave him also a 
scribbled note to my wife, 
should he succeed in finding 
her at our hotel. 

Two or three of my warrant 
officers and a sprinkling of the 
ship’s company had homes and 
families in the area of total 
destruction. I let them depart 
on their seemingly hopeless 
quest amidst blazing ruins. 
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Later in the day one of them, 
the Chief Master-at-Arms, came 
under my eye, on board. He 
was wandering aimlessly about 
the upper deck, and returned 
me only a blank, unknowing 
stare. His face was drained of 
blood and void of expression : 
the numbness that follows shock 
and intense emotion. This was 
to be expected. What surprised 
me was that, directly contrary 
to the convention which speaks 
of mental agony as visibly age- 
ing a man, his face seemed to 
my eye to have shed a dozen 
years, to have lost the lined 
mask of maturity, and to be 
fronting the incomprehensi- 
bility of life with the un- 
troubled innocency of youth. 
At the moment his dazed 
mind was filled with the belief 
that his entire family had 
perished. His search, pushed 
resolutely into the heart of the 
area of blazing streets, had 
revealed his house demolished 
beyond:the possibility of hold- 
ing any living creature. Wan- 
dering, giving aid to shrieking 
women and children and the 
terribly injured, he happened 
upon a friend who told him she 
had seen his wife and two of 
his children killed before her 
eyes. Of two other children 
he could find no trace. It was 
in the conviction that all had 
been lost that he was wander- 
ing when I saw him on board : 
quite stunned, as later he was 
to tell me. It was not until 
the next day, when provisional 
lists of survivors began to cir- 
culate, that he discovered his 
wife, badly injured, in hospital, 
and an unhurt girl in the home 


of a kindly stranger; and not 
until the fifth day that the 
second daughter was traced to 
@ distant convent. For very 
many survivors of the totally 
and partially destroyed dis- 
tricts life was for days to con- 
sist in heart-breaking search 
amongst snow-smothered ruins, 
scanning lists of injured, trudg- 
ing in bitter weather from one 
to another of crowded hospi- 
tals, morgues, improvised shel- 
ters for the homeless. 

Weeks later this officer de- 
scribed for me his experiences 
at the time of the explosion, 
before the flames rising from 
Richmond had sharply switched 
his mind to his family’s danger. 
He was one of the qualified 
officers I employed to super- 
intend the work of the ship’s 
divers, and on the fateful morn- 
ing was in charge of a party 
working on the concrete foun- 
dations of a crane on a pier in 
the Dockyard close astern of 
Niobe. When the crash came 
he was blown flat on his face. 
One of his divers was already 
working below water and the 
other descending the ladder. 
His first thought was for them 
as he scrambled to his feet. 
He was horrified to see that the 
pumping party had been blown 
yards away from the pump, 
and that the shed in which 
it stood had collapsed upon it. 
Fortunately the pump itself had 
escaped injury, and the first 
man to recover was rushed t0 
it, and managed to get it going 
with one hand while holding 
up the roof with the» other. 
The Master-at-Arms dashed for 
the divers’ ladder and down it. 
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The water’s surface had fallen 
a dozen feet, and it remained 
down, as one phase of the 
wave which played havoc with 
Niobe’s moorings, during the 
breathless seconds in which he 
frantically struggled with the 
divers’ entangled breast-ropes 
and air-pipes. He was able to 
get both of them to the pier 
before the wave’s next phase 
surged past the ladder on which 
he had fought for two men’s 
lives and his own, and to un- 
serew the glasses of their hel- 
mets before exhaustion over- 


Just when we were settling 
down to a methodical grappling 
with the problems and diffi- 
culties that had been thrust on 
ts, and one was marvelling at 
the speed with which human 
adaptability accepts and ab- 
sorbs the abnormal, a report 
reached the ship that a second 
explosion was to be expected at 
any minute. The report was 
uderstood to come with mili- 
tary authority, and spoke of a 
big magazine which was being 
tapidly approached by the fires 
ashore. To meet the new 
threat there was nothing to be 
done beyond falling in all hands 
om the main-deck, where they 
were to some degree sheltered. 
Fire hoses had already been 
Mn, and as a last precaution 
We prepared to flood the maga- 
anes and shell-rooms containing 
the remnants of Niobe’s am- 
munition. And then, after 
lalf'an hour’s waiting in this 

we were informed that 
the danger was past. 
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came them. Then he turned 
his attention to two or three 
men lying dead or dying 
around him on the pier. And 
then he saw the flames rising 
from the neighbourhood of his 
home. ... 

Like thousands of others, his 
first, almost instinctive, ex- 
planation of the staggering 
crash was ‘German subma- 
rines”! The brain had no 
time to recognise the impos- 
sibility of ten thousand tor- 
pedoes producing an explosion 
of that magnitude. 


The Captain Superintendent 
of the Dockyard had been badly 
cut about the head, and _ his 
place, as senior Canadian naval 
officer, had been taken by the 
Captain of Patrols. From him 
I received orders to be in- 
strumented, with the numerous 
ship’s company at my disposal, 
for dealing with the damage and 
disorder in the Dockyard, and 
for giving aid to the civilian 
population. As first steps, the 
wildly scattered contents of 
store-sheds had to be gathered 
in and covered, and sentries 
placed on the more temptingly 
lootable ; while, in the town, 
the parties I had originally 
sent were reinforced, to join 
with the military and civilian 
helpers in fire-fighting and 
rescue work. Shortly after 


‘noon the fires had, for the most 


part, burnt themselves out. 

At lunch-time Niobe’s ward- 
room and smoking-room were 
crowded — overcrowded. Be- 
sides harbouring our own offi- 
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cers Our mess extended varying 
kinds and degrees of member- 
ship to the staff of the College, 
Patrols, naval store officers, and 
Dockyard departmental heads 
and officials. Now that the 
worst was over, and the situa- 
tion gauged and in hand, every- 
body apparently felt the need 
of the meal which Niobe’s 
intact solidity might be thought 
to promise, and of an exchange 
of views and experiences. In 
dozens, it seemed, they negoti- 
ated the jamb of boats and flot- 
sam alongside and swarmed on 
board. On a small scale it 
resembled ‘ Punch’s ’ picturing 
of “ What it would be like if 
all the officers of H.M.S. Presi- 
dent joined her on the same 
day.” The wardroom steward’s 
face expressed a not very con- 
fident hope of a loaves-and- 
fishes miracle. 

There were stories of mar- 





Of conditions in the city 
beyond the area of total destruc- 
tion I had a graphic description 
when during the afternoon my 
wife came on board. Shortly 
after nine she had been walking 
the last few hundred yards to 
her hospital, which was situated 
on the North-West Arm—an 
inlet of the sea which washes 
the instep of the foot to which 
Halifax in plan has been 
likened. The quiet air of the 
perfect morning was alive with 
@ sound ominous but not un- 
familiar—the widespread ring- 
ing of bells which in the largely 
wooden-built Canadian towns 
broadcasts the news of fire. 
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vellous escapes and of those 
who had not escaped. Amongst 
the known dead was one of 
the boarding officers of the 
Port Convoy staff, who had been 
telephoning the imminence of 
the explosion from the pier to 
which Mont Blane was drifting. 
An Officer of the College had 
been blown clean through a 
solid wooden door. On the 
other hand, here was one whose 
desk had been swept by deadly 
glass daggers the moment after 
he had left it; and another 
who, hurrying across the drill- 
ground, had seen his companion 
decapitated at his side. 
Reports of the loss of life 
ashore were drifting on board. 
Clearly, these could as yet be 
no more than estimates; but 
there was no reason to question 
accounts which numbered the 
dead at two thousand and the 
injured at twice that figure. 


This ringing was the first re- 
sponse to the fire-call turned in 
by somebody in the vicinity of 
the wharves. It attracted hun- 
dreds to their windows, where 
they were held by the spectacle 
of a ship ablaze, so that when 
the crash came very many were 
blinded by the splintered glass 
and fatally handicapped in their 
flight for safety from their razed 
homes. 

Roar and concussion reached 
my wife at the entrance to Pine 
Hill. Fragments of glass fell 
thickly but innocuously on fut 
clad shoulders. Comparatively 
remote, and in part sheltered 
by the intervening ground, the 
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hospital suffered little damage 
peyond shattered windows. For 
a time excitement had only 
conjecture to feed on, the blow- 
ing up of Niobe being amongst 
the explanations advanced. As 
goon as it had been decided to 
release all but a minimum of 
the staff, my wife started for 
the Dockyard, over which hung 
a vast canopy of smoke. Strik- 
ing a tram route she found the 
service at a complete standstill, 
derelict cars dotting the track 
at intervals, windowless and 
deserted. Approaching the 
heart of the city she saw grow- 
ing evidence of the devasta- 
tion’s magnitude in broken 
telegraph-poles, splintered trees, 
doors burst open, gaping roofs, 
and everywhere the glitter of 
glass strewn on sidewalks and 
streets. About the streets 
drifted the mazed townsfolk, 
avidly awaiting detailed ex- 
planation of the blow that had 
fallen. Others, and a trickle 
of vehicles, were moving 
northward, impelled by anxious 
curiosity and the instinct to 
help. The City Hall clock, she 
noticed, had stopped at six 
minutes past nine. As the 
business centre was left behind 
and wooden dwellings began 
to predominate, so the evident 
damage increased in severity. 
And before the Dockyard was 
Teached she encountered the 
terror-stricken stream of fugi- 
tives fleeing southward to the 
Open spaces around the Citadel, 
survivors from the blast and 
the fires, clasping wailing chil- 
dren, clinging here and there 


to seraps of rescued property, 
ying that another explosion 
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was coming. And presently, as 
she threaded her way against the 
dishevelled stream, voices were 
exhorting, commanding, all to 
lie down, the better to meet the 
second tempest of destruction. 

“The sidewalk didn’t look a 
bit inviting,” was her subse- 
quent explanation of a resolve 
to continue walking in warning’s 
despite. From the roadway she 
could see into the Dockyard’s 
desolation. The Niobe, in dis- 
array and crumpled about the 
funnels, appeared otherwise in- 
tact. But to relieve all anx- 
ieties she pushed on to the 
Dockyard gate, whence pres- 
ently she was able to send me 
word, and where a hurrying 
officer paused to assure her of 
the First Lieutenant’s safety. 
Then back over another two 
miles of glittering glass, to an 
hotel strewn with glittering 
glass and a room decorated 
about its gashed walls with 
deep-driven daggers of glitter- 
ing glass. And so to find a 
broom and to start clearing up 
—a calming spectacle to which 
the goggle-eyed staff gradually 
responded, to the great relief 
of a distraught hotel manager ; 
so that in a while a luncheon of 
kinds was served. Later, a 
messenger having disquieted her 
by an agitation belying the 
reassuring note I had sent by 
him, she again made her way 
to the Dockyard, accompanied 
by the American-born wife of 
one of our Flying Corps officers. 
Meeting them at the gate, the 
captain of a patrol vessel passed 
them in and provided a boat 
which, pulling round to Niobe’s 
intact starboard gangway, saved 
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the clamber over our floating 
gangway to port. In my cabin 
we exchanged experiences. 
That done, she and her friend 
offered their services in an 
American river steamer, the 
Old Oolony, which was being 
extemporised as a hospital, and 
- to which many terribly injured 
were being carried as gradually 
the search parties recovered 
the still living from amongst 
the expiring fires and heaped 
wreckage of Richmond. In 
this ship—an enlarged, many- 
decked version of ‘Show Boat ’ 
—were working medical staffs 
from the American cruisers 
Tacoma and Van Stuben, which 
had hastened to Halifax on 
feeling the explosion and seeing 


the mushroom of smoke rising 
over the city as they passed 
many miles out at sea. Here 
@ rum egg-nogg of the Ameri- 
can’s contriving proved accept, 
able to her compatriots in the 
interludes they could snatch 
from their labours. It was at 
her suggestion and on her 
husband’s initiative that we 
sent a cable to relatives in 
England in the matter of ow 
safety. At first we demurred, 
After all, there was a war on; 
and in a world convulsed it 
did not seem probable that one 
particular eruption of violence 
would attract much attention 
—so that later the space de- 
voted to Halifax in the English 
press was a surprise to us. 


vu. 


The crisp morning of gold 
and faded blue deteriorated 
into an evening of gale and 
drenching rain. Niobe’s make- 
shift moorings kept me anx- 
iously on the alert. The port 
bower had been reburied on 
the foreshore, but there was no 
knowing what flaws the cable 
might not have developed under 
the terrific strain of the jerk 
which had torn the anchor 
from the ground. Close on our 
starboard bow, to windward, 
were two or three badly dam- 
aged steamers at anchor, with 
nobody, we believed, alive on 
board them. There was no 
knowing the state of their 
ground tackle. One, at least, 
had been loading munitions, 
and during the day had had a 
slight fire on the upper deck. 


They dragged during the night, 
but not sufficiently to foul us. 
In my Night Order Book— 
kept as a memento of those 
crowded days—there are. sig- 
nificantly no entries for 6th 
and 7th December: I was on 
deck, or at instant call, all 
night. Not only the ship her- 
self had to be watched: there 
was that pile of bombs on the 
beach under the port bow, 
with a persistent fire to be 
fought, two or three hundred 
yards away; and all night 
rescue parties were amongst 
the ruins, in reliefs. Four days 
later those bombs and lingering 
fires were still needing mention 
in my written orders for the 
night. 

During four or five days 
the weather did its worst, 
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and at that time of year Nova 
Seotia’s worst is very bad 
indeed. Frost and thaw, thaw 
and frost, alternated bewilder- 
ingly. Round the compass the 
wind veered and the wind 
backed. The first gale and its 
rain was followed by a blizzard. 
For the greater part of a day 
everything was blotted out by 
the furiously driven turmoil of 
soft, clinging snow. <A few 
hours’ respite, and another 
gale, from the south - west, 
drove torrents of rain. To us 
afloat these conditions brought 
anxiety, labour, and discom- 
fort; ashore, they immeasur- 
ably handicapped the devoted 
exertions of the search parties 
and complicated the measures 
of relief which were being 
pressed urgently forward. At 
one time snowdrifts cloaked 
the ruins and blocked all traffic 
in the hapless city ; at another, 
slush and water poured down 
the hilly side-streets in floods. 
Yet, in patches, fires defied 
snow and rain alike. In parti- 
cular, there was a bakery 
and grain store which obstin- 
ately continued burning. It 
was this which threatened the 
Munitions of my _ especial 
anxiety. 

The emergency was being 
splendidly faced by the leaders 
of the city’s corporate life. As 
s00n as the nature and magni- 
tude of the disaster had been 
gtasped, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
hor called a meeting of prom- 
iment citizens and the naval 
and military authorities. Plans 
were prepared and put in train 
for the alleviation of the distress 
and want of the destitute and 
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afflicted. The killed apart, it 
was estimated that five thou- 
sand injured and as many 
homeless were in pressing need 
of medical attention and shelter. 
Shops, churches, cinemas, 
schools, all kinds of public 
buildings, were utilised as dres- 
sing stations, shelters, mor- 
tuaries, hospitals, distributing 
centres. Sub-committees dealt 
with the problems, hourly com- 
plicating, of collecting and dis- 
tributing medical supplies, food, 
fuel, clothing, and with registra- 
tion of the survivors, whereby 
to establish information bureaus 
for the help of those seeking 
their lost families. All this 
with a telephone system badly 
wrecked. And presently the 
blizzard. 

But presently, also, help and 
encouragement from the out- 
side world. The arrival of 
American warships was the first 
smile of fortune. The shock of 
the explosion had been felt 
throughout Nova Scotia. In 
the neighbouring province of 
Prince Edward Island it had 
reached Charlottetown, a hun- 
dred and twenty miles distant. 
At fifteen miles it had smashed 
windows. Atsixty miles plaster 
fell from ceilings and church 
bells rang. This was at Truro, 
the nearest town of importance 
on the railroad connecting Hali- 
fax with the main American 
continent. Here was shortly 
received a brief relayed tele- 
phone account of the disaster, 
and within an hour a relief 
train was on its way with 
doctors and nurses and stores. 
At the same time the town’ 
prepared to receive the train- 
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loads of injured which were 
reported as having left Halifax. 
It was from Truro that the 
hews was given to the world at 
large. This first relief train 
was followed by others. from 
several provincial towns, and 
then by those from neigh- 
bouring provinces, from Boston 
and from New York. By sea, 
Boston promptly despatched a 
steamer whose equipment in- 
cluded glass and glaziers. 

In the opposite direction 
hundreds of sufferers were 
evacuated from the capital city 
to the provincial towns. These 
first outward trains were loaded 
at a point where—to revert 
once more to the city’s likeness 
to a human foot—the line ran 
up the ankle. Inwards from 
the ankle the track ran closely 
along the line of the heel to 
the sole, and had _ been 
destroyed. Happily, an intact 
route was available for incoming 
trains. This branched off at 
the ankle, ran along the instep 
through solid rock, and turned 


across to the Ocean Terminals 
then in course of construction 
beneath the toes. It had been 
but recently completed, and 
was now for the first time put 
into service. 

Concurrently with this rush 
of immediate material for the 
alleviation of the city’s mani- 
fold distresses, aid in money 
began to flow. The Dominion 
Government made an instant 
first appropriation of a million 
dollars, of which the announce- 
ment came from Sir Robert 
Borden, the Premier, on his 
arrival in the city. Many more 
millions were later to be voted. 
The British and United States 
Governments each granted five 
million dollars. In England a 
Mansion House Fund was 
opened. In the end, Halifax 
received from Governments and 
charity a sum in the neigh- 
bourhood of thirty million dol- 
lars wherewith to dress the 
wounds of the moment and 
to reconstruct the obliterated 
square mile. 


Vit. 


About the fourth or fifth day 
I took an hour or two’s leave 
and had my first close view of 
conditions ashore beyond the 
Dockyard. One of our pay- 
masters had business in con- 
nection with the distribution of 
blankets and other comforts 
amongst the temporarily shel- 
tered homeless, and I accom- 
panied him. He was driving a 
‘team ’—a Canadian term de- 
noting the cart or vehicle as 
well as its draught horses. 
Snow having fallen heavily, 


wheels had been discarded for 
sledge runners. Thus equipped 
we made comparatively rapid 
progress along the desolate 
streets. Our way lay outside 
the area of total destruction, 
which was closely cordoned by 
the military. A first and lasting 
impression of that gliding, jolt- 
ing tour was of countless 
shattered windows, some still 
blankly staring, many boarded 
or beaver-boarded in makeshift 
resistance to the execrable 
weather. Street after lament- 
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able street, we bumped and 
slithered over the uneven, sullied 
snow between rows of sombre- 
hued wooden houses with their 
blinded eyes and scarred walls, 
and disconsolate chimneys 
askew against the murk of a 
gnow-threatening sky. A few 
decrepit street cars, their win- 
dows boarded, wheezed and 
struggled between the trodden, 
dirty drifts, over which motors 
pounced and skidded on chained 
tyres. Pedestrians, hurrying 
lumpishly in their heavy cloth- 
ing along the icy sidewalks, had 
long since exhausted curiosity 
in such sights as a church with 
a collapsed wall revealing an 
overturned organ protruding 
from drifted snow, the erection 
of temporary buildings in open 
spaces as refuges for the home- 
less, or scores of roughly 
fashioned coffins on _ their 
way to the extemporised mor- 
tuaries. My sole experience of 
sleigh-riding has melancholy 
associations. 

Five days after the explosion 
Halifax actively resumed its 
functions as a port with the 
sailing, only four days late, of 
& convoy of some forty ships. 
The escorting cruiser, the High- 
flyer, had been slightly dam- 
aged, and had lost her 
commander and twenty other 
officers and men killed and 
wounded, for the most part in 
a attempt to aid the Mont 
Blanc when fire broke out. 
Unlike the hands sent from 
Niobe, the Highflyer’s party 

the nature of the cargo 

they were approaching, and 
Commander Triggs was post- 
VOL. COXXIX.—NO, MCCCLXXXV. 
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humously awarded the Albert 
Medal. . 

The laconic entries in my 
Night Order Book of that 
period vividly recall the routine 
into which we settled down as 
the tasks of reconstruction were 
tackled. To a critically precise 
naval eye my ship’s company 
might have presented a motley 
appearance, my organisation 
have seemed an affair of make- 
shift, substitution, and rough- 
and-ready adaptation. The 
only executive commissioned 
officer directly under my orders 
was @ sub-lieutenant R.N.R. 
The bulk of the work fell to 
seven or eight warrant officers, 
veterans of the Royal Navy, 
loyal and highly competent. 
Waiting to take over trawlers 
and drifters as they were de- 
livered from the builders’ yards 
were some scores of Skippers 
and Mates, with experience 
ranging from many years in 
deep-water craft to a few 
months in Great Lake steamers, 
and necessarily with only a 
rudimentary appreciation of 
naval discipline and procedure. 
On the lower deck was an even 
greater diversity. Amongst the 
petty officers in all branches 
was & handful of those who had 
brought Niobe from England 
in 1911— invaluable as technical 
instructors and as exemplars of 
traditional naval usage. Others 
with this priceless experience 
of the Royal Navy included 
quite a few who before the war 
had deserted in American ports, 
notably during the visit to the 
United States of the Second 
Cruiser Squadron, and who, 
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their offence amnestied by the 
proclamation of August 1914, 
had crossed the frontier to 
join the Canadian Navy. First- 
rate seamen, disciplined to 
British standards, were the 
Newfoundland naval reservists, 
of whom we received periodical 
drafts from St John’s. Some 
of the crew who had sailed 
Shamrock IV. across the At- 
lantic in the summer of 1914, 
to compete for the America 
Cup, had joined up at Halifax 
on the outbreak of war. For 
the rest, the ship’s company 
was composed of Canadians, of 
varying degrees of seafaring 
inexperience, who before and 
during the war had volunteered 
for naval service; excellent 
material, once they had out- 
grown their amazement at the 
number of things to be done, 
and the even more numerous 
things not to be done, under 
the White Ensign’s hoary code 
—a code which insisted on 
such oddities as the distinction 
between cuspidor and quarter- 
deck. 

There was work for all hands. 
For weeks strong parties joined 
the military in their systematic 
search of Richmond’s ruins. 
After three days some children 
were found, still alive. Not 
until the spring thaw were 
the last bodies to be recovered. 
It was a fortnight before 
my orders included, “ Grave- 
digging party will not land.” 
Naval Store Officers were hun- 
gry for hands to restow their 
sheds, and until the scattered 
heaps had been sorted and all 
was again under lock and key, 
sentries and guards were re- 
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quired. The Cadets had beep 
dispersed from their shattered 
College, and the building was 
being converted into seamen 
barracks for Niobe’s overflow, 
There were those aircraft bombs 
to hump back to their mags. 
zine. As a side line, the hands 
went to the polling booths 
erected on board for the Win- 
the-War General Election then 
in progress in the Dominion, 
Heaviest job of all, mooring 
had to be picked up and relaid, 
Aft, this was greatly com- 
plicated by the presence on 
the quarter-deck of a row of 
offices. At the time we, the 
ship’s officers, had protested 
against their erection as gravely 
interfering with working cables 
in emergency. Ottawa had 
overruled us, so that now there 
was perhaps a little I-told-you- 
so satisfaction in setting car- 
penters to work with saw and 
axe to hack a space through 
these unseamanlike  excres- 
cences. They were to grow 
again and to multiply; and 
indeed Niobe was to emerge 
from the period of reconstruc 
tion more Noah’s Ark-like than 
ever, with two of her crumpled 
funnels removed, leaving a great 
gap between the first and the 
fourth. That was an indignity 
no ship’s appearance could 
brazen. It betokened a def- 
nite renunciation of open sé, 
@ final decline into the senility 
of grey hulkdom. Twenty yeals 
since, with her sister Diadem, 
she had been the eyes of the 
Channel Squadron, a resplen 
dence of sleek black and buf, 
white and red, and glistening 
brass. 
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Ineradicable is the human 
weakness which under the smart 
of collective misfortune clam- 
ours for an individual scape- 
goat. Long before the stub- 
pornest of Richmond’s fires had 
peen subdued or the mortuaries 
had received their last frag- 
mentary corpse, Halifax was 
demanding that no effort should 
be spared, no susceptibilities 
considered, in its determination 
to Fix Responsibility. The cry 
developed into a slogan, and 
the admirable fortitude which 
had withstood and grappled 
the actual incidence of an 
appalling disaster bred a re- 
action little short of hysterical 
when search was begun into 
disaster’s origins. 

As arch-culprit there was, of 
course, the Kaiser. He had 
willed the war, the war had 
brought the munition - laden 
Mont Blane to Halifax, and 
her eargo had there spread 
death and ruin and desolation. 
Unfortunately his hanging was 
not yet practicable: every- 
where the Imperial armies held 
their ground. But the city 
had its sprinkling of German 
citizens. So far they had been 
allowed their liberty, required 
oly to report once a month. 
One of them, perhaps, had in 
tome wise brought about the 
explosion. Let all be arrested. 
Across the Atlantic the history 
of London and the Zeppelins 
Was repeating itself. 

But the turning of jail keys 
a score of Meyersteins and 
Bauermanns and Schmidts was 


IX. 


soon felt to be unsatisfying, 
even as a gesture. It was too 
impersonal. Moreover, only the 
very liveliest faith in Teutonic 
capacity for chicane, machina- 
tion, and duplicity could con- 
tinue to propound the infinite 
subtlety of imagination and 
resource in execution required 
so to control the movements, 
in time and space, of two inde- 
pendent vessels of diverse 
nationality as to bring them 
into collision at a spot favour- 
able to a fell design and with 
the precise degree of severity 
needed to cause the selected 
one not to founder but to take 
fire. 

On all counts the Germans 
as scapegoats failed to satisfy. 
The theory of an engineered 
crime failing, there remained 
the theory of criminally negli- 
gent blundering: failing that, 
a blunder of incompetence. And 
since disaster had been borne 
to the city by sea, crime, 
blunder, incompetence must 
necessarily be naval. 

From its birth in 1910 the 
Royal Canadian Navy had 
never been taken very close 
to the heart of the Canadian 
people. If Imperial loyalties 
were its parents, a8 accoucheur 
it had had political contro- 
versy. Partisan venom was 
swift and zealous in exploiting 
the failures of struggling im- 
maturity far beyond their 
legitimate significance. The 
Dominion as a whole was 
almost as devoid of sea sense 
as the United States, and for 
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very much the same reasons ; 
or, if not of sea sense, at least 
of naval sense. The lack might 
be less apparent in the Mari- 
time Provinces than in the vast 
inland regions of prairie and 
industrial city and narrow agri- 
cultural interest, yet there re- 
mained a lukewarmness in the 
people’s regard for their naval 
service only in part attributable 
to the bickerings of party 
politics. To British officers, 
accustomed to the trustful un- 
derstanding which binds the 
Royal Navy to the people of 
the British Islands, it could 
come as a shock to discover 
that that warming mutuality 
did not necessarily reproduce 
itself amongst a kindred people 
when in a corner of the Empire 
they set out upon the adven- 
ture of rearing an infant Navy. 
Mutual confidence is the fruit 
of wars innumerable, of wars 
studded with defeat as well as 
with victory, of triumph and 
disaster maturing down the 
long centuries into an unassail- 
able tradition. A six-year-old 
Navy can only borrow its 
traditions ; and youth must 
needs stumble at its first, in- 
itiatory ordeals. 

An observer of imagination 
and impartial sympathies might 
have found elements of comedy 
in the misunderstandings that 
arose when Halifax, in splints 
and bandaged about one eye, 
turned the other eye in ques- 
tioning chilliness upon the naval 
organism within its midst. On 
the one hand was naval sensi- 
tiveness to criticism felt to be 
ignorantly unfair, restlessness 
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under the Service’s traditional 
silence in matters affecting its 
own technical conduct of ifs 
own technical affairs, and per. 
haps an exasperated desire to 
forsake the raw air of pure 
democracy for the mellower 
habitudes of Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, where the populace could 
be trusted, even in disaster, to 
trust the Commander-in-Chief, 
On the other hand vociferated 
a sturdy democratic distrust 
of authority’s title to speak 
and act authoritatively, while 
the habitual democratic evalua- 
tion of the motives and even 
the integrity of public servants 
made no pretence of excluding 
wearers of uniform from the 
operation of its scepticism. 
Latent, moreover, in the public 
mind was the contrast, readily 
to be understood, between the 
brilliant feats of Oanadian 
armies in the field and the 
humdrum routine with which 
the Navy performed its task of 
keeping Halifax open to Allied 
shipping and closed to its 
enemies. The slow strangling 
by which sea power was defeat- 
ing Germany, as it had defeated 
Napoleon, is rarely spectacular. 
Even in England impatient 
ignorance had raised the ey, 
What is the Navy doing? Ex 
cusably, the Canadian saw his 
naval forces as apparently él- 
gaged in elaborate futilitie. 
And, by way of final contrast, 
the British officers who were 
acting as the young Services 
seniors and mentors sought 10 
impose on their charges the 
traditional disciplinary rigid- 
ities in which themselves had 
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peen reared, while, notoriously, 
the Army thrived on a looser 
and an easier habit. 

Criticism, irritation, lack of 
confidence, found expression in 
the specific charge that a vessel 
with so dangerous @ cargo as 
the Mont Blanc’s ought not to 
have entered the harbour. The 
Chief Examining Officer had 
allowed her to pass the ‘ gate ’ 
in the anti-submarine netting ; 
therefore he was the sole author 
of the calamity which had 
befallen, and trial for man- 
slaughter was the least he could 

. This demand was suc- 
cessfully resisted ; but in defer- 
ence to popular clamour the 
0.X.0.—an R.N.R. commander 
of first-rate ability and record 
—was relieved of his duties 
and transferred away from 
Halifax. In Niobe his reluc- 
tant successor was mercilessly 
chaffed about his fate should 
he, too, fall into popular dis- 
favour—chaff in which, char- 
acteristically, a wardroom re- 
lieved its deeper feelings of 
disgust. For in naval eyes 
the charge that the Mont Blane 
should not have entered was 
preposterous. The port’s main 
function was to assemble and 
organise convoys for their east- 
ward crossing of the Atlantic. 
To exclude vessels carrying 
Munitions would be to reduce 
the whole system to a farce. 
And naval opinion had its 
Own views on the cause of the 
explosion. 

Before war brought calamity 
to Halifax, war had for three 
years brought prosperity. With 
the introduction of the convoy 
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system the local pilotage ser- 
vice, in particular, very materi- 
ally benefited by the heavy 
increase of tonnage using the 
port. Earning large fees, the 
pilots were often overworked 
when convoys assembled. A 
close corporation, they success- 
fully resisted all outside 
attempts to ease their work, 
to ensure adequate rest, by 
adding to their numbers. The 
harbour’s approaches are not 
remarkably difficult, while in 
the harbour itself is an un- 
obstructed fairway giving ample 
room for two vessels to pass. 
The pilot of the outward-bound 
Imo was killed in the explosion. 
It was never known why, on a 
calm, clear morning, he star- 
boarded his helm as the Mont 
Blanc approached, inward- 
bound on her proper side of 
the channel. War brought 
those 3000 tons of T.N.T. to 
Halifax ; but the collision and 
the resulting explosion were 
not strictly incidents of war. 
In one other specific instance 
the clash of naval and civilian 
opinion provided the impartial 
observer with matter. One of 
the steamers damaged by the 
explosion was loaded with muni- 
tions. She was taken to a 
remote corner of the lower 
harbour, at a distance from the 
city. Shattered smoke-making 
gear produced an impression of 
her being dangerously on fire, 
and insistent demands were 
made by an excusably over- 
wrought populace for her to be 
taken forthwith to sea and 
scuttled. Expert authority’s 
reiterated assurances that no 
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second explosion was to be 
feared, and that in any case 
this cargo was in no wise 
comparable to the Mont Blanc’s, 
totally failed to still civilian 
clamour. Determined not to 
throw away a badly needed 
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ship and cargo, the Port Convoy 
Officer, a British admiral, could 
but resist clamour, while re. 
newing conciliatory assurances 
of safety. The ship was not 
scuttled, and there was no 
second explosion. 


x. 


The deepening snows settled 
upon a city licking its wounds, 
vigorously planning the tasks 
of reconstruction. Succeeding 
days, succeeding weeks, fur- 
nished report and gossip and 
discussion to fill in and com- 
plete one’s personal picturing 
of a memorable catastrophe. 
The dead were finally num- 
bered at 1200, the maimed and 
injured at approximately 5000. 
Many had lost eyes by the 
shattering of windows to which 
they had been attracted by 
the spectacle of a ship on fire. 
Mont Blane’s two-ton gun and 
mounting was discovered at a 
distance of three miles, her 
anchors even farther. As a 
freakish result of that outburst 
of unimaginable violence, enor- 
mous boulders, weighing many 
tons, were scooped from the 
harbour bed and deposited on 
the wrecked decks of near-by 
steamers. One of these vessels 
was blown, or driven by the 
wave, right across the harbour, 
and lay for weeks aground, with 
funnel and masts over the side 
and upper works a mass of 


wreckage. A tug was set down 
bodily on top of a wharf. It 
was declared that at one 
moment the harbour bottom at 
the Narrows had been laid 
bare by the wave’s passage, or 
by the upheaval of waters in 
which it had originated. And 
at the other extreme from 
these convulsions an old gentle- 
man, helped to his feet on the 
sidewalk in the heart of the 
city, had pronounced himself 
quite unhurt, but annoyed, 
very annoyed indeed, at having 
been blown down like that. 
There had been for me some- 
thing of that opposition of the 
ridiculous and the sublime, 4 
kindred projection of pettily 
personal concern into the con- 
templation of tragedy’s im- 
mensity, in my discovery, when 
after forty-eight hours I had 
had opportunity to undress, of 
a skin-deep graze on a shoulder. 
To have been hit by some 
tiny fragment seemed to point 
the marvel of escape with al 
emphasis that had its element 
of absurdity no complete 
scathelessness could have given. 
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A STAFF OF REED. 


BY H. M. ANDERSON. 
Author of ‘ Kelston of Kells,’ 


JoHN GRANGE leaned back 
in his seat and closed his eyes, 
letting the beauty of the great 
Sonata. sweep through him. 
How marvellous the child 
was! Seventeen, and she 
could play the Appassionata 
with that sure touch, clean and 
strong for all her own dainty 
fragility. Only seventeen? In 
ten years she might have 
Europe at her feet. Already 
her technique was superb ; yes, 
though she was his own pupil 
he could say that. It would 
be the falsest modesty to pre- 
tend that she had not been 
thoroughly well grounded. 

John Grange had few illu- 
sions about himself, but he 
could not help a glow of pride 
a8 he listened to this result of 
his training. Of course her 
youth still showed in her play- 
ing. There was a lack of com- 
plete understanding, even in 
those magnificent chords ; she 
had not yet sounded the depths ; 

y was an unopened book 
to her. Grange’s heart con- 
tracted at the thought; he 
hated that she must suffer 
before she could rise to the 
heights he desired for her; 
but the artist was stronger 
than the man, and while his 
instinct bade him shelter every 
woman from wind and rain, he 


would thrust this one out into 
the tempest if it might tune 
her to greatness. She was all 
he had hoped to be and more— 
yes, much more, for even be- 
fore the war had shattered his 
last chance there must have 
been some weakness in him- 
self which prevented his cutting 
loose and defying his father. 
That might have meant starva- 
tion, but he had not been 
afraid of starvation; he had 
had too much belief in himself 
for that. Looking back, he 
was not even sure whether it 
had been altogether fear of his 
father, though he had been 
very much afraid of him; 
sometimes he felt he might 
have risked that too had it 
not been for his mother. How 
she had clung to him, poor 
little woman; she had been 
proud of him, had encouraged 
him, and in the end had always 
held him back. He had been 
too soft-hearted. That might 
be this child’s danger too; an 
artist should have no heart he 
told himself bitterly. 

“Play that passage again, 
Lindsay, and for God’s sake 
do not sentimentalise over it. 
Use your mind, girl.” She 
laughed, raised her hands and 
dropped them into her lap: 

“Do not be cross with me 
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to-day, Grangie; how can I 
keep my mind on anything, 
even on this, to-day? Think, 
think, think! Oh, am I really 
going to Vienna? It seems un- 
believable that all you and I 
have talked about and planned 
for so long should come true 
at last.” 

“It will not come true if 
you let your heart run away 
with your head—that is your 
weak point,” he said grimly, 
but she only shrugged, making 
@ little mouth at him. 

“Play it again,” he com- 
manded. At once she became 
serious, turned back to the 
piano and played the desired 
passage again. He nodded, 
satisfied. 

Fate, which had dealt hardly 
with him in so many ways, 
had certainly been kind in this ; 
it did not fall to the lot of 
many country music masters 
to have the training of such a 
jewel. He might have added 
that there were not many who 
could have trained her. He 
remembered the day she had 
first come to him with her 
elder sister. ‘‘ Too young to 
have lessons herself,’ her par- 
ents believed ; but it had not 
taken him long to realise that 
this little creature with the 
fair pig-tails had more music 
in her baby fingers that could 
hardly yet strike a common 
chord than had all his other 
pupils put together. 

“Mr Grange, will you do 
something for me ? ” 

“That depends,” he said 
with caution. 

“How horrid you are, it 
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should not depend at all. You 
should say, ‘ Lindsay Oliphant, 
who is about to make me 
famous in all the Courts of 
Europe, I can refuse you noth- 
ing—say on.’ ”’ 

“'H’m!” said Grange, look- 
ing at her over his hom- 
rimmed spectacles and thinking 
in his heart how difficult it 
was going to be for most 
people to refuse her anything. 
She was standing now; her 
fair head, which in accordance 
with the prevailing fashion had 
long since lost its long plaits, 
was thrown back and her eyes 
shone with excitement. This 
was her final lesson. With 
the help of old Herr V. who, 
having heard her at a local 
festival, had journeyed to Kirk- 
brink to persuade, nay, to 
command, they had at last 
prevailed upon her parents to 
give her the education she 
deserved. She was going to 
Vienna next week. 

“Well, well, what do you 
want?” he asked, the sudden 
realisation of what her de 
parture would mean to him 
making him petulant. 

The heroics collapsed and 
she became suddenly gentle 
and winning. ‘‘ I want you to 
play the Appassionata for me— 
no, do not say it is waste of 
time, I shall understand it 
ever so much better if you 
play it; I am going away 80 
soon that it is almost in the 
nature of a dying request. 
Please, Grangie.” 

“You are a wily little 
monkey,” he growled, relue 
tant to give in. ‘‘ Very well, 
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go and sit over there.” He 
indicated an arm-chair be- 
hind him, the only piece of 
furniture in the room except 
his own chair and the piano 
with its seat. Taking her 
place, he let his long fingers 
roam idly over the keys for 
a few minutes, then he began 
to play. The girl gave a 
little sigh of content and settled 
herself to listen. In a few 
pars he had forgotten her, 
forgotten that he himself was 
a country organist eking out 
a precarious livelihood by what, 
when some pupil was more 
than usually dull, he felt to 
be the prostitution of his soul. 
He was young again as he 
played, quit of bondage and 
with a great career before him, 
yet no longer the raw lad who, 
set free at last from an im- 
prisoned boyhood and an office 
desk, had dedicated his life 
to his goddess. This was the 
playing of a man, a man who 
had lived through four years 
of blood and ruin, who had 
seen his friends die in torture 
and his ambitions laid in the 
dust, yet who, through it all, 
had kept his vision; there 
was triumph as well as pain 
in the presto which ends the 
great Sonata. 

The stillness that followed 
was broken only by the slow 
tumble of a cart over the 
cobbles of the square. Grange 
tat huddled on the music-seat. 
He was strangely exhausted. 
Presently the girl rose, crossed 
the room, and stood with her 
hands on his shoulders. ‘‘ It 
is you who should be going 
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to Vienna,” she said, and he 
could tell by her voice that 
she had been crying. “It 
was wonderful. I do not be- 
lieve I shall ever be able to 
play it like that. But I will 
try. I shall work and work 
so that you will be able to 
be proud of me—but I wish 
you were coming too,” she 
added with a sob. 

“‘ Nonsense,” he said. “I 
am done, but I have put all 
myself into you, and there is 
all your own personality and 
soul to add to it. You are 
hardly awake yet, Lindsay, 
but you are going to be great ; 
the world will be a more 
desirable place because of the 
beauty you are going to add 
to it. Work? I should think 
you will; they will work you 
so hard that you will look 
back on your preparation for 
my lessons, I most sincerely 
trust, as a time of slothful 
ease.” He ended gruffly to 
cover his moment of emotion, 
for he had meant what he 
said. 

“ Oh,” she said with a little 
shiver, “‘ I feel frightened some- 
times when you talk like that. 
I wonder whether I am really 
big enough. I am taking such 
a lot. Mildred might have 
gone to college if I had stayed 
at home. Mother could have 
had an extra maid and not 
had so much to do. Oh, I 
know what you are going to 
Say,’ she hurried on as he 
shook an impatient head. “If 
I make good I can more than 
repay it all, ifi—yes, but sup- 
pose it is all a mistake, suppose 
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we are only imagining it, sup- 
pose when I get to Vienna 
they do not think I am really 
good after all.” 

“Suppose you stop being a 
perfect little ass,” he said 
sharply. ‘“‘ Even if you prefer 
to think I am a congenital 
idiot who doesn’t know chalk 
from cheese, why do you think 
Herr V. troubled to come to 
Kirkbrink? Simply because 
your infatuated music master 
liked the way you played your 
pieces?” She giggled, her 
good spirits restored. 

“He was wonderful, was he 
not, the funny old dear. Lorrie 
does nothing but copy the way 
he shook his finger at father 
and wagged his head at him.” 

The clock on the Town Hall 
chimed and she broke off to 
exclaim she would be late for 
tea; but having put on her hat 
she lingered, looking round the 
bare room as he put away his 
music. 

“It will be strange to have 
lessons anywhere but here,” 
she said wistfully. “I was 
only six when I came first, do 
you remember? I came with 
Mildred because I had been to 
church the Sunday before and 
you had played something that 
haunted me. It was Bach’s 
First Prelude and Fugue, though 
I didn’t know that then. I 
couldn’t remember it and it 
bothered me. I bribed Mildred 
to bring me by giving her a blue 
ribbon mother had given me 
for my doll. You have been 
very patient with me, Grangie. 
I shall never forget.” 

“Free tickets for all your 
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concerts,” he said with a sh 
but he smiled at her, soften. 
ing his cynicism, and, having no 
other pupils that day, he walked 
with her to her door. 

The Oliphants lived in g 
rambling, old-fashioned house 
on the outskirts of the town, 
Grange’s own house faced the 
river, standing high above it 
with a passage in front and a 
small garden sloping down the 
brae to the water’s edge. His 
music room was in the Market 
Square, midway between the 
two houses. 

“You are late, dear,” Mrs 
Grange said as her son 
entered the dining-room where 
the tea was set out. Mrs 
Grange would have preferred 
to have tea in the drawing- 
room, which was her own parti- 
cular apartment, but her son 
had complained that it was so 
full of flowers and photographs 
he never could find room for 
his cup, and ‘John’s wishes’ 
were his mother’s first con- 
sideration. He looked tired, 
she thought, and was at once 
full of solicitude. 

“TI took Lindsay home,” he 
explained, “‘ and Mrs Oliphant 
was in the garden and wanted 
to talk over arrangements— 
yes, oh yes, they asked me to 
tea,” he intercepted her criti- 
cism, “‘ but I preferred to come 
home.” 

“TI hope you did not come 
for my sake, dear; you know 
I would have understood, Lind- 
say is going away so soon now, 
poor child.” 

‘Dam’ lucky child,’ thought 
Grange, but he did not say it, 
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neither did he any longer at- 
tempt to convince this roman- 
tic little mother of his that his 
interest was entirely in Lindsay 
the musician and not at all in 
Lindsay the woman. When 
his mother got an idea firmly 
fixed about anything, it was 
seldom worth the trouble to 
attempt to make her change it. 

“That cake is new, dear, I 
made it for you to-day. Yes, 
I suppose the poor child must 
go, but I am sure she will never 
have a better master. I fear 
you will miss her, dear.” 

“Yes, I will miss her con- 
foundedly,” he acknowledged 
frankly. “(It’s a very good 
cake, darling.) No one who 
has not had to teach can im- 
agine what it means to have a 
genius crop up among one’s 
pupils; that one should have 
done so here was an extra- 
ordinary bit of luck. I have 
taught her all I can, though ; it 
was time she went. She really 
is a genius, Madre mia, though 
where she got it from I can’t 
think.” 

“TI have often wondered the 
same about you,” she said 
with a smile. ‘‘ I am sure there 
is nothing of the genius about 
me, and although your father 
was a very clever banker— 
everyone said so, Johnny, so 
you need not laugh. I know 
Iam no judge of accountancy ” 
(Mrs Grange needed the help 
of both hands to balance her 
weekly accounts), “‘but I do 
know that your father was 
very accurate in everything he 
did. Still,” she hesitated, hav- 
ing a strong dislike to saying 


anything even apparently dis- 
respectful about the dead, “I 
do not think you can have 
inherited your music from him.” 

**'No, I do not fancy I did,” 
her son replied. He sat back, 
tilting his chair to a dangerous 
angle, and the expression on 
his fine-cut sensitive face was 
suggestive of a rather bitter 
amusement. Before his mind’s 
eye rose the picture of more 
than one interview between 
himself and his father in the 
old bank house. 

“TI have here a most im- 
pertinent letter from your music 
master, John; he tells me—he 
points out to me, if you please 
—what he considers my duty. 
Were you aware that he was 
writing ? ” 

Even now, at the age of 
forty, John Grange could feel 
again the chilly trickle down 
the spine that that suddenly 
shot question had induced in 
the boy of fifteen, and the 
thickening of the tongue which 
had refused to utter more than 
the half truth, “No, sir.” 
For he had not known that the 
planned and talked-of appeal 
had been actually sent. 

“‘ He thinks you are wasting 
time at school (I rather agree 
with him there!), and that 
you should be removed and 
sent—where, do you suppose ? 
To Germany! To get your 
face sliced and learn to drink 
more beer than your fellow 
students, I suppose. Does the 
man think I am a millionaire 
to give my son a@ continental 
tour before he settles to work?” 

“But he does not mean I 
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should go for a holiday: he 
means I should go there to 
work, to study. He thinks——”’ 

* Ah! Then you did know 
of the letter. A liar, I fear. 
That is a pleasant thing for a 
man to discover about his only 
son.” 

That was how one particular 
scene had begun, he remem- 
bered. There was generally a 
scene at these interviews. A 
scene on his part, at least; 
nothing could ever really break 
down his father’s calm dignity. 

Mrs Grange, watching her 
son’s face harden, guessed 
anxiously whither his thoughts 
had wandered. She, too, had 
more than one memory of a 
boy sobbing his heart out, 
face down upon his bed, and 
bitterly shamed by his own 
tears. He had been so hope- 


lessly in his father’s grip, and 
she so impotent to help him. 
To William Grange music had 
been a thing eminently re- 
spectable if kept to hours of 


leisure. ‘ A little music in the 
drawing-room’ was a quite 
allowable if slightly effeminate 
accomplishment for a young 
man; he had not grudged music 
lessons as an extra in his son’s 
curriculum although he was 
not a wealthy man. But music, 
as John understood it, some- 
thing that filled your waking 
life and could be dreamt of in 
the night—‘ No, no, the thing 
was absurd, not to be tolerated 
for an instant.’ In his heart 
of hearts it is not certain that 
William Grange did not con- 
sider it as a profession unsuit- 
able for a gentleman. And 
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William Grange was a gentle- 
man; standing with his back 
to the fire, in his well-made 
black coat and dark-grey striped 
trousers (William had always 
been particular about his 
clothes), his black and lavender 
tie, and with his neat side- 
whiskers, he could not have 
been mistaken for anything 
else. John’s untidiness was 
one of the many irritations 
that kept father and. son 
apart. ‘I am afraid he got 
that from my dear father, 
who was just a little careless 
about his appearance, though 
he was so good a man that 
no one ever minded,’ Mrs 
Grange said to herself, sadly 
remembering the old scholar 
with the unfortunate predilec- 
tion for snuff who was John’s 
grandfather. Even he had not 
had much appreciation of music 
though, for William himself had 
found the choir hard to bear 
when courting her in the Border 
manse where she had been bred. 
No, one must go further back 
yet to account for John. And 
then there had been the war. 
“You must not blame your 
father entirely, dear,’ Mm 
Grange said, suddenly speaking 
her thought, ‘ at least, I mean, 
if it had not been for the 
war you would have made up 
for those years. He thought 
it right you should have 4 
profession, that is why he 
insisted on your apprenticeship 
at the bank, but he did leave 
his money very fairly between 
us in the end. If it had not 
been for the war. . . . Oh, John 
dear, do be careful, you will 
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upset that chair if you tilt it 
like that.” 

He laughed, letting his chair 
drop forward into safety. 

“His death became him,” 
he murmured, and then seeing 
her shocked face, “‘ Yes, yes, I 
know, I was as great a trial 
to him as he was to me, and 
anyway there is no use whining 
now. But I am thankful Lind- 
say is to have her chance while 
she’s young enough to use it. 
There is a choir practice to- 
night, mother, so dinner will 
have to be half an hour later, 
you remember?” He looked 
at his watch because he pre- 
ferred not to look at the 
handsome black marble clock 
which had been part of a 
presentation to his father from 
the bank. John hated that 
clock with a quite unreasonable 
hatred. It personified for him 
all those years of wasted youth 
when from sixteen to twenty- 
three he had occupied an ig- 
noble, because badly filled, place 
in a suburban bank, spending 
every penny he could spare 
out of his fifteen pounds of 
salary on the hire of a room 
at the local music shop in 
which to practice, always grate- 
ful that the bank was too far 
away to allow his returning 
home to lunch. He would have 
smashed that clock long ago, 
but he knew that it was the 
pride of his mother’s heart. 

“I think I have time to tidy 
up the garden, mother. I have 
had no exercise to-day,’ he 
said, getting up. 

Having hoed the turnip patch 
and cut the equally infinitesimal 
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lawn, tied up a climbing rose- 
tree and pulled off some dead 
pansies, John Grange lit his 
pipe and, leaning over the low 
wall, idly watched the swan 
with her brood of cygnets 
making her stately progress 
towards the island. 

He wished his mother had 
not started him on these old 
regrets, or was it Lindsay, or 
Beethoven? He could not 
tell. Was she right? Could 
he have made good when at 
last, on his father’s death, he 
had left his mother comfort- 
ably settled in this Border 
town and gone to London? 
His father’s money had been 
just enough before the war; 
now it would be impossible for 
her to live on it without the 
aid he could give her from 
his pupils. He had not been 
fit for work after the war. His 
very exhaustion to-day showed 
him he was hardly fit yet for 
the strenuous life of the really 
famous musician ; he had been 
thankful enough when his 
mother’s old friend the minister 
had offered him this post of 
organist. He had meant to 
stay only for a year or so, just 
long enough to get this gas 
poison out of his system; and 
then—ah, then!—he would 
make good at last. But did 
@ man ever make good after 
thirty ? In some professions, 
perhaps; but in music? So 
the years had slipped by, and 
then Lindsay had come. Lind- 
say, though John Grange would 
have been disgusted with the 
comparison, was to him the 
exact opposite of the black 
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clock ; she personified the ful- 
filment of his youth. He had 
poured his soul into this girl ; 
she was to have everything he 
had missed, do everything he 
had failed to do. Until she 
came he had been restless and 
dissatisfied, hoping against hope, 
blinding himself to the know- 
ledge that his own career was 
over. With Lindsay’s coming 
came peace. Here was his 
career; if he had any dis- 
satisfaction it was that she 
was not a boy, but he had long 
ago forgotten that. Her sex 
had ceased to exist for him; 
and indeed Lindsay, with her 
boyish figure and cropped head, 
had little to remind him of it. 
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For all his moments of dismay, 
when he realised that his one 
real peer would be no longer 
at his beck and call, that the 
one person with whom he could 
talk as to an equal of the 
things of his secret musical 
life would be gone, he wag 
nevertheless almost more re. 
joiced and excited than Lindsay 
herself. It was she, not he, 
who had the spasms of fear; 
he believed in her wholeheart- 
edly. The thought of her 
going cheered him now, making 
him forget these old troubles, 
as he turned up the garden 
and made his way down the 
steep street and across the 
Square. 


II. 


A fortnight later, coming 


out of church, Grange found 
Mildred Oliphant waiting for 
him. Letters had come from 
Lindsay telling of her arrival, 
and would he come to lunch 


to hear her news? Grange 
accepted readily. The Oliphant 
family, large, kindly and com- 
monplace, bored him, though 
he liked them all; but he 
was longing to hear of his 
protégée. 

Lindsay’s letters were bub- 
bling over with excitement and 
enthusiasm. She had been in 
luck’s way from the start, 
having made friends on the 
journey. A young widow and 
her brother, a lieutenant in a 
Guards regiment, had travelled 
in the same train, and had 
helped her through the customs 


and afterwards taken her to 
lunch. 

“They are both musical 
though he is a soldier,” wrote 
Lindsay naively. ‘‘ They have 
travelled a lot, and I think 
are very rich, but not the 
objectionable kind of rich 
people.” They were spending 
his leave in Vienna, and had 
taken her twice to the Opera. 
‘Oh, mother, I did not think 
anything in the world could 
be so wonderful!’ Then fol- 
lowed a description of a drive 
through the Wiener Wald, the 
beauty of the woodlands and 
the meadows full of purple 
autumn crocuses. Grange 
turned the pages impatiently: 
this was not what he had come 
to hear. Ah! this was better: 
Frau S. had taken her to the 
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Academy. She was writing to 
Mr Grange the following day, 
and would give him particulars ; 
a list of classes followed. The 
Herr Professor had said very 
little, but she thought he was 
not altogether ill-pleased ; he 
had nodded once or twice, and 
finally he had patted her head 
and told her to work, work, 
and who knew but some day 
they might make a musician 
of her. Mr Oliphant had been 
indignant at this qualified ap- 
preciation of his darling, but 
Grange was able to assure him 
that this was on the whole 
high praise. 

She was living with the 
family of a poverty-stricken 
aristocrat now glad to augment 
his sadly shrunken income by 
taking ‘paying guests.’ To 
Mildred, Lindsay wrote a long 


account of the young Graf—a 
beautiful dark creature who 
looked half-fed and had the 


manners of a prince. ‘“ Lind- 
say is sure to fall in love with 
him; she always did love the 
tragic one-lunged sort,’ her 
sister prophesied, and stopped 
abruptly, turning rather pink 
asshe remembered that Grange’s 
own delicacy and lack of success 
had appealed as strongly at an 
early stage to Lindsay’s school- 
girl heart. 

But Grange was scandalising 
Mrs Oliphant by his openly 
expressed hope that Mildred’s 
prophecy would come true. 
“Tt would do Lindsay’s music 
& power of good,” he said, and 
his thoughts went back to a 
gil in an Edinburgh music 
shop whom he had loved de- 
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votedly in his nineteenth year. 
He had taken her to many con- 
certs, holding her hand in the 
darkness of the top gallery and 
pouring his ambitions into her 
sympathetic ear, till she jilted 
him for a stockbroker’s clerk 
in a good way of business. 
Yes, it would do Lindsay no 
harm to have a love affair, and 
a tragic young Graf, who might 
arouse passion in her, would do 
as well as another. 

On the whole he went home 
satisfied, and two days later 
received her letter to himself 
commendably full of her work. 
After this Lindsay wrote to 
him with fair regularity. 
Vienna never ceased to be to 
her a city of enchantment. 

** IT had no idea what it could 
mean to live in a place where 
one literally breathes music. I 
feel in the very streets here, 
what I could never before be- 
lieve was anything but a dream 
belonging to your music room 
—the REALITY of music. Music 
as an essential thing. I used 
to feel that with you, and then 
I would come out after a lesson 
and the dear old Square would 
be crowded with motors and 
gigs and farmers discussing 
Fiars’ prices, and old Mr Elliot 
would call across the street, 
“Hi! Lindsay, just tell yer 
father that he needn’t come 
back till he’s sent for, for yon 
bottles of his has done my old 
woman’s stomach a power of 
good;” and Mary Johnston 
would run after me to know if 
Lorrie would come to Haugh- 
burgh to play tennis, and— 


and—our wonderful world 
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would vanish. But here it-is 
everywhere: the statues at 
the street corners commemorate 
musicians, the people in the 
tramcars discuss the operas, 
crowds go to see the dear 
Schubert House. .. .” 

He wrote back suggesting that 
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she should look for Schubert’s 
grave. Nevertheless he wa 
pleased, and when six weeks 
later Herr V. wrote enclogi 

a letter from the Herr Py. 
fessor himself full of com. 
mendation of his pupil’s pro. 
gress, Grange walked on air, 


It. 


Grange came back from the 
Dunedin Musical Festival with 
a carriage full of hilarious 
children, but he did not mind ; 
he felt nearly as hilarious as 
they did. True, his three pupils 
had not done brilliantly, a 
‘second ’ and two ‘ highly com- 
mendeds *’ were not what he 
had been used to get, but one 
cannot expect a genius more 
than once in a lifetime and he 
had had his. It was just two 
years since he and Lindsay 
had travelled home in such 
excitement with Herr V.’s 
praises ringing in their ears, 
and now to-day Herr V. had 
seen him across the hall and 
had waved him up to tell him 
the great news. Great news 
indeed! For the Herr Pro- 
fessor had written that the 
- Master himself, having con- 
descended to attend a concert 
of Academy pupils, had picked 
out Lindsay for special notice, 
commenting favourably upon 
her playing and even going 
so far as to command her 
presence at his own house. 
Surely, now his crown had come 
to him ? 

They changed into the slow 
train at the junction. This 


time Grange chose an empty 
carriage ; he wanted to think, to 
gloat in secret exultation over 
his triumph. He had not 
failed after all. He had been 
proved right. Lindsay’s suc- 
cess was only a. question of 
time. She had worked well, 
the child. He did not mind 
owning to himself now that 
there had been moments when 
doubts had crept into his mind; 
not of her genius, he was 
always certain of that, but of 
her stamina, her power to 
bear the drudgery, the long 
apprenticeship of her art; but 
she had been splendid, she had 
not even come home in those 
two years, grudging both time 
and money. Only last summer 
she had gone to the mountains 
for a month with the friend 
she had made on the trail 
Grange could not remember 
her name—Stanford? some 
thing like that he thought. 
She had been right to do 
that, she would work all the 
better for being out of the heat 
a bit. They were very Tich 
too, she had said; they might 
be useful later on. He wished 
he knew what the Master had 
actually said. He wished he 
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could have gone out to hear 
her himself, but that illness 
of his mother’s last winter had 
run rather deep into his savings. 
Never mind, Lindsay would 
write about it all; she was 
very good about that. 

Summer was really just round 
the corner to-day, the haw- 
thorn buds were showing white, 
he noticed. Presently the 
hedgerows would look as if 
snow had fallen on them in the 
white purity of full blossom ; 
it was a great countryside for 
hawthorn and the golden glory 
of broom and whin. Grange 
loved these months of early 
summer; there were worse 
things than being a country 
organist when the world was 
full of the singing of birds and 
everywhere the opening life 
played upon the soft air as 
upon invisible harps; worse 
things certainly than being a 
country organist whose pupil 
is about to startle Europe by 
her genius. 

He walked down from the 
station with the father of 
his youngest pupil, and they 
stopped on the bridge to watch 
afisherman land a half-pounder. 
“Never saw old Grange in 
such good form,” his companion 
said later to his wife. 

Would there be a letter 
from Lindsay? Grange won- 
dered as he crossed the Square, 
deciding there could not be 
yet; but as he turned into 
the lane which led to his 
dwelling he felt equally sure 
that there would be. 

He was right. There it lay 
® the hall table, a fat square 
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envelope with an Austrian 
stamp, addressed in Lindsay’s 
neat hand. His heart was 
beating like alover’s, hethought, 
amused by his own excitement. 
He had warned his mother that 
he might be late; she would 
not be looking for him yet. An 
irresistible desire to taste his 
triumph in solitude made him 
pocket his letter; stealthily he 
recrossed the hall and shut 
the outer door behind him. 
Now he felt like a schoolboy 
playing truant as he opened 
the garden gate and took cover 
in the summer-house. The 
spring flowers were withering 
and the summer enes not yet 
out, the garden had a dejected 
look, but he was too eager to 
notice it then. It seemed the 
envelope would never come 
open, but at last the sheets 
were out. He spread them 
carefully, six large sheets. 
Good! Lindsay had known 
how greatly he would want to 
know everything. 


“ DEAR GRANGIE,—I do not 
know how to begin! Life is 
so wonderful. Oh! so much 
more wonderful than I ever 
thought it could be. Oh, Mr 
Grange, you will keep that be- 
fore you, won’t you? I would 
never have done this for any 
ordinary person or any ordi- 
nary love, but this is different. 
I want you so much to under- 
stand that because I am afraid 
—oh, I need not say ‘ afraid,’ I 
know—you will be disappointed 
with me when I tell you what 
has happened, but please, please 
do read this all first and then 
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you will see that it is really all 
right, really greater and more 
splendid than even the splendid 
castles we used to build together. 

I have written to you about 
Mrs Stamford and how good 
she has been to me. I think I 
have written a little too about 
her brother? He was a soldier, 
you remember, but last year 
his father died and so he has 
had to resign his commission 
because, you see, Ralph does 
not approve of absentee land- 
lords. I daresay I did not 
write much about him, be- 
cause, though from the very 
first day in the train I knew 
I should never see anyone else 
like him, I never for a moment 
thought he could possibly ever 
think about me. But he has. 
He was at his sister’s chateau 
last summer. He has a beauti- 
ful voice and Mrs Stamford 
plays the violin; they are both 
really first-rate and we had a 
wonderful time, and then a 
week ago he came out again 
just to see me and—to ask me 
to marry him. 

Oh, Mr Grange, at first I 
did try to say no and to ex- 
plain why I could not. I told 
him about my career and all 
you expected from me, but 
then he showed me how much 
I could do for music as his 
wife. It is not as if he did 
not love it and understand it 
too, and it is so true what he 
says, money is nothing in it- 
self, but money joined to know- 
ledge—think of it! Think what 
we can do to help Britain to 
understand a little of what 
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music means! Ralph wants 
me to start right away with 
a@ choir for his people. He is 
awfully generous too, he thinks 
money is only right if one can 
use it for the betterment of 
others ; he wants me to send 
Mildred to college—oh dear, I 
know I am putting this all s9 
badly, I sound almost as if I 
was going to marry Ralph for 
his virtues, or his money, or 
any reason but the real one— 
that I love him, love him, love 
him! Please try to forgive 
me. I know you will be angry 
at first; worse than that you 
will, I am afraid, be terribly 
sorrowful that I am not after 
all going to be a professional, 
but it is not as if I was giving 
up Music. Why, I never knew 
what it could mean till I knew 
Ralph, 

I shall never forget all you 
did for me, and I do so hate 
hurting you, but do, do try 
to understand. I simply could 
not help it.—Your very peti- 
tent and affectionate pupil, 

LINDSAY OLIPHANT. 


P.S.—Oh ! 


I nearly forgot 
to tell you that the Master, % 
they call him here, heard me 
play at the Academy concert, 
and asked me to go and 8 
him. Wasn’t it marvellous! 


I nearly died of pride. But 
of course I could not go after 
all, for that was the day 
Ralph came, and he had @& 
ranged we should spend it 
the Wiener Wald. We had 
gone there the first time We 
met, and it was there we first 
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knew we cared about each 
other, though neither of us 
even thought then that the 
other could care too. There 


were purple crocuses in the 
meadows then ;. now they are 
starred with flowers, for it is 
summer. Oh! I did not think 
it was possible to be so happy ! ” 


Grange read this letter very 
dowly. Once or twice he 
paused, frowning a little and 
going over a sentence again as 
if he had not understood what 
he read ; but when he reached 
the postscript he did not read 
it twice. He would never need 
to read it again; the letters, 
he thought bitterly, must have 
burnt themselves into his brain. 
“T nearly forgot to tell you— 
but of course I could not go.” 

For a long time he sat with- 
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out moving, gazing over the 
river and seeing nothing. The 
sun had gone from the garden 
and a chill mist rose from the 
water. Grange shivered and 
stood up. Very carefully he 
tore the letter into little shreds, 
made a neat pile and applied a 
match. The shreds curled and 
writhed as they burned. Some- 
times a sentence stood out for 
@ moment from its crumbling 
background before it, too, dis- 
appeared: ‘of course I could 
not go,” “starred with flowers, 
for it is summer.” 

He swept the ashes off the 
wall into the river and walked 
slowly back up the bare garden. 

Summer? Had not he, too, 
thought that it was summer ? 
He laughed a little and turned 
up his collar against the drizz- 
ling rain. 














AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LADY AND 
HER FAMILY. 


BY THE LADY ALICE FERGUSSON, 


I KNEW nothing of Lady Jean 
Maitland till a few years ago, 
when I took to turning out 
drawers full of old letters and 
papers in a room of the Ayr- 
shire house where she used to 
live. Now I almost feel that 
I know her personally, and 
the pleasant task of piecing 
together her tranquil life from 
faded scraps of paper, odd 
letters and housekeeping ac- 
counts, has proved so interest- 
ing that I am tempted to set 
down the following account 
of her on the chance of its 
interesting others besides my- 
self. 

Jean was born in 1703, prob- 
ably at Thirlestane in Berwick- 
shire. Her father, James, Lord 
Maitland, was the son of the 
fifth Earl of Lauderdale, her 
mother Lady Jean Suther- 
land, daughter of the fifteenth 
Earl of Sutherland. These two 
were married in 1702. 

Lady Maitland was an ac- 
complished woman, deeply re- 
ligious ; she was also a strict 
mother and possessed of a firm 
character. Judging from her 
portrait she was remarkably 
plain, but she must have had 
some outward attractions, for 
Lord Maitland fell in love with 
her at first sight while on a 
visit’ to her father. This visit, 
it appears, was interrupted by 
@ summons home from his own 


father, who had grown im- 
patient to see his son settled 
in life, and ‘“ accordingly pro- 
posed ane or two yong woomen” 
to him who were considered 
suitable matches. Lord Mait- 
land’s heart, however, was al- 
ready lost, and his marriage 
with Lord Sutherland’s daugh- 
ter duly took place. The happi- 
ness it brought lasted only a 
short time, for the young man 
died three years later, pre- 
deceasing his father. 

The child Jean was brought 
up chiefly at Thirlestane, but 
beyond that fact I can gather 
little of her till the year 1722, 
when Lady Maitland was liv- 
ing in lodgings at ‘‘ the Abby” 
(Holyrood). Jean was now 
eighteen, and there exists 4 
portrait of her painted about 
this time, showing an attractive 
face full of humour and charm, 
though without real beauty. 
Her education being finished, 
she was this year introduced into 
Edinburgh society. Her chief 
companions were Miss Grace 
Lockhart of Carnwath and the 
Ladies Euphemia and Kathe 
rine Stewart, daughters of Lord 
Galloway. There were 
galore, races and gatherings of 
all kinds, and I picture Lady 
Jean, as she was called after 
the fashion of the time, throw 
ing herself whole-heartedly into 
the pleasures of the city. 
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She appears to have been 
gay, high-spirited and gifted 
with a sense of humour. She 
had a warm affectionate heart, 
which brought her many at- 
tached friends. I suspect she 
was @ little too frivolous for 
her time ; it is known that she 
once laughed aloud in the 
Ganongate Church during a 
morning service, and deeply 
shocked many devout church- 
goers. I cannot find out why 
she langhed. She was sitting 
among her young companions, 
and the blame may have been 
due to them; at any rate the 
matter caused something of a 
“seandle”’ at the time, and 
no doubt brought the poor girl 
ascolding from my Lady Mait- 
land. 

It was in 1723 that the 
Assemblies were organised, and 
Jean, of course, attended these 
eminently well-conducted en- 
tertainments, which would be 
thought distinctly heavy affairs 
in these days. They were 
weekly gatherings for the pur- 
pose of dancing, and began 
at four in the afternoon, lasting 
till eleven. Tickets at half a 
own each had to be produced 
by members of the company 
to gain admission. A hostess 
was appointed for each gather- 
ing, and there were strict rules 
which were rigidly observed. 

is a manuscript copy of 
these “ Rules for the Assembly ”’ 
among Lady Jean’s papers, the 
most startling of them being, 
“No Gentlemen to be admitted 
in Boots, and no Ladies in 

whs.’’ 


The clergy preached against 
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the frivolity of such pursuits, 
but the pleasure-seekers cared 
little for the frowns of the 
Church. “I am _ surprised,” 
wrote one of Jean’s friends, 
“to hear that the Clergie is 
such an Enemie to them (the 
Assemblies) for by what I hear 
of them I shoud think them a 
very inocent deversion, but I 
understand their Preaching 
upon that subject is not likely 
to do much good, so in my 
oppinion they had better Let it 
alone.” 

Was Lady Maitland a schem- 
ing mother? Katharine Stew- 
art seems to hint at this in a 
letter to Jean in which, speak- 
ing of a certain ball where 
there were “many  ellder 
brothers,” she supposes that 
“my Lady Maitland woud 
alow you to stay later than 
usual.’’ Lady Euphemia writes 
on another occasion: “Since 
there were sO many seacond 
brothers att my Lord Kimmer- 
game’s ball, I may easely con- 
clude your Lady?’s Lover was 
not so hapie as to be there. 
But I hear you was att a great 
ball since where you woud 
get both seacond and elldest 
brothers to choies upon.” 

No letters from Lady Jean 
herself at this period have been 
preserved, and for glimpses of 
her daily life in Edinburgh we 
are indebted to a bundle of 
little notes bearing on her en- 
gagements; such as a line 
from Lady Southesk begging 
for the loan of Lady Maitland’s 
coach for the morning; 24 
message fom the “‘ Dutches ” 
(of Argyle) to the effect that 
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she will call for Jean in the 
*“chese,” and that my Lord 
lay will escort them to the 
Race. Grace Lockhart, a noted 
beauty, begs Lady Maitland to 
help her to receive the guests 
at her brother’s ball, and 
numerous notes from girl friends 
refer to gaicties past and to 
come. 

In the autumn of 1722, be- 
fore the Assemblies began, the 
Ladies Stewart had been com- 
pelled to return with their 
parents to Glasserton (‘‘ Glass- 
toun ”’), their home in Galloway. 
A country life was the last 
thing likely to please them at 
that period. Their only re- 
maining consolation was a volu- 
minous correspondence with 
their friend and cousin Jean 
Maitland. To their periodical 
entreaties to be allowed to go 
back to the gay life of the 
Scottish capital, their mother 
had replied that this would 
only be in the event of Lady 
Jean’s marriage and their being 
summoned to be her brides- 
maids. 

*“T have no notion (writes 
Katharine) of being out of 
here this seven years without 
your being so good as to send 
for me. . . . It shall be my 
earnest wish every day of my 
life that a man without a 
fault may make his addresses, 
that there may be no room for 
a refusal.” 

The idea of being rescued 
from ‘‘solitudes” by Lady 
Jean’s marriage came to be 
almost an obsession with the 
sisters. They had a wager on 
it, and in every letter much 
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pressure is put on Jean to 
accept one or other of her 
suitors. Their minds, however, 
seem to run on little else but 
love and marriage, to judge 
from their letters. Reading or 
other occupations are hardly 
ever touched upon; the only 
book mentioned in the whole 
correspondence is Steele’s ‘ Con- 
scious Lovers,’ which had been 
recommended by Jean, and 
which Katharine “ got the Loan 
of from a Gentleman, and was 
pleased and Deverted ex- 
treamly.’’ Gossip of all kinds 
was, however, the breath of 
life to the sisters. 

A one-sided correspondence 
is remarkably tantalising to the 
reader. Jean’s answers to her 
cousin’s letters would probably 
have been forthcoming but for 
@ disastrous fire many years 
later at Glasserton, at which 
numerous family papers were 
destroyed. The letters written 
to her by the Stewart sisters 
have a certain human interest 
about them; and it is im- 
possible not to wish to know 
more of the various shadowy 
personalities that flit in and 
out of their pages, and the 
answers to many riddles that 
are perforce left unsolved. 

Here are extracts : 


“Let me know, pray, how 
Mrs Hamilton suceeds with her 
old Lover, for I long to know 
the end of such an extraordi- 
nary courtship. . . . If Diple is 
making his address to Lady 
Mary, I wish they may be 
successful, for I hear he was & 
mighty fond Husband to his 
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first Lady, and that with his 
estate makes him no small 
temptation. . . . Pray tell me 
if Lamintoun has bestowed a 

t deal of money on coach 
hire to the Abby this winter, 
or if Lady Helen still continues 
so obstinate that he has given 
over hopes.” 

“My Lord Eglintoun is here 
just now and he assures me 
there’s nothing in that storie, 
of Lady Mary’s being to be 
married to Diple.” 

“T wish the Day of Jugment 
be not near when there is so 
much marage and giveing in 
marage. I dont dout but that 
your La? is as near, tho you 
wont be so frea as to writ it 
yourself yet perhaps some other 
freend will be so kind to writ 
to me if the Leard of Brodie 
be comeing any suckses or if 
you will be so crouall as to 
killa man.” (This last is from 
Euphemia, always a more 
erratic speller than her sister.) 


One more extract foreshadows 
a tragedy yet to come: 


“T must beg you if you ever 
hear anything of our cusen 
Killmaronock that you write 
me what is become of him and 
if he’s to be try’d or set at 
liberty.” 


The prominence of marriage 
%# a weighty and anxious matter 
for thouglit, speech and letter- 
Writing is illustrated again by 
one Margaret Irvine, who writes 
to Jean gloomily remarking 
that “‘the marriages in the city 
are heavily seconded by owrs 


in the country,” and that in 
a short time there will not be 
one young gentleman left in 
the country “ that one can make 
ane husband of.” ‘‘ Not that 
I despair of getting one,” she 
adds naively, “‘ only I am afraid 
I will not get many men to 
choise upon.” 

The ‘man without a fault,” 
so earnestly wished for by the 
Ladies Stewart from their exile, 
did not make his appearance 
till 1726. In that year Lady 
Jean Maitland became engaged 
to James Fergusson, a rising 
young advocate. Whether Eu- 
phemia and Katharine had lan- 
guished till that date in the 
wilds of Galloway is not clear. 
Euphemia found her fate the 
same year, marrying Alexander 
Murray of Broughton. Katha- 
rine died unmarried ; and the 
friendship between the cousins 
probably declined with passing 
years, for no later letters from 
the sisters are to be found. 

James Fergusson came of an 
Ayrshire family settled in Car- 
rick since the days of Bruce. 
His father, himself a successful 
lawyer, had retrieved the for- 
tunes of the family, which had 
fallen on evil times during the 
Revolution owing to its ad- 
herence to the Royalist cause. 
This young James bore “ane 
exceeding good character,” and 
Jean’s family encouraged and 
sanctioned the match. There 
was some difficulty about settle- 
ments, as Lady Maitland ap- 
pears to have shown some 
obstinacy and high-handedness 
on the occasion. 

“T found my Lady pretty 
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peremptor in her proposals,” 
writes James Fergusson himself 
to his betrothed, “ but I would 
not myself agree to anything 
yt should not be suitable for 
you and if you should be 
satisfy’d I am happy.” 

Here is one of his rather un- 
conventional love-letters begin- 


ning abruptly without greeting : 


“Tho’ I’m convinced the 
justice is done me to believe 
that I leave my heart behind 
me when I leave you in this 
place, yet I cannot help feeling 
a sensible pleasure in saying so 
much in this manner, when I 
can speak it to my Dearest 
Life w‘out offending a modesty 
which endears you to me. I 
have too good an opinion of 
your good sense to intend com- 
pliments . . . and I conclude, 
w'out y* ceremony of ‘ your 
most obedient, devoted &c.,’ 
y’ in plain terms I am 

but what you make me 
J. F.” 


The marriage took place in 
Edinburgh, and the young 
couple seem to have lived 
chiefly there for some years, 
though they passed a good deal 
of their time under the parental 
roof at Kilkerran. Lady Jean 
grew much attached to her 
country home, for, unlike her 
Stewart cousins, she took 
pleasure in a country life. She 
delighted in dogs, and kept 
tame rabbits, pigeons and bees. 
A poem among a bundle of 
papers, docketed in her son 
Adam’s hand as ‘‘ Some of my 
mother’s writings,’ was prob- 
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ably written on arriving for 
her first long visit at Kil. 
kerran after her marriage. It 
begins : 


‘Hail, solemn silvern shades ! to you 
I fly, 
From noisy mirth and tinsel page- 
antry,” 


and after enlarging on the draw- 
backs of town life and the 
shortcomings of town dwellers, 
such as avarice, frivolity, 
“frothy nonsense,” &c., through 
thirty lines, she turns to an- 
other picture : 


‘* But now the scene is changed. I am 

Retired, 

Begun to live the Life I still ad- 
mired. 

Balls, Plays, Assemblys, all are left 
behind. 

My earliest youth was ne’er to them 
inclined. 

Without regrett these pleasures I 
Resign 

To Beaus and Belles who ne’er will 
envy mine. 

A Few good books, a Few well 
Chosen Freinds, 

Whose blameless Lives Fair Virtue 
recommends ; 

Alternately these will my Mind 
refine, 

And harmless Mirth with grave 
Instruction join. 

In Spring when chearful Green 
adorns the feilds, 

And various Flowers a Lovely Pros 
pect yeilds, 

With cheerful steps I’ll wend the 
enamel’d Plains 

Oerspread with Flocks and Herds 
and Labouring Swains.” 


Perhaps she really had had 
enough of Edinburgh gaiety; 
but with the picture of he 
gay girlhood in one’s mind one 
is apt to suspect the genuine 
ness of the lofty sentiment 
expressed in the poem. 
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In July 1727 her eldest son, 
John, was born in Edinburgh, 
and soon afterwards father, 
mother and child went down 
to Ayrshire to visit the former’s 
parents, returning later to Edin- 
burgh. James Fergusson went 
back to help his father, now 
old and feeble, with estate 
business ; and in the intervals 
of collecting farm rents and 
effecting improvements on the 
estate he found time to write 
a series of affectionate letters 
to his wife, deploring their 
separation, for they seem to 
have been a most affectionate 
couple. Of these some ex- 
tracts follow. 


Sept. 12, 1727. 


“My DEAREST HEART,—I 
had yours on Tuesday, which 
gave me y° greatest comfort I 
can have in your absence. 
I give you my word for it, I 
am more uneasy w'out my 
dear Lamb, y" I ever appre- 
hended I would be q" I parted 
with her. . . . I find myself 
obliged to turn philosopher, 
and I think it a great blessing 
we are happyest only in each 
others companie. One night, 
however, observing me a little 
grave in spite of all my phil- 
oxophy, my mama said she pro- 
fessed she wished I had stayed 
with you. And q" I got your 
letter and told q' you said of 
your mama, y* she would never 
bid you stay again w'out me, 
ye old folks were very blyth 
Upon it, and laughed att us 

very heartily. . ..I 
(fer . . . my blessing to 
Jockey. Let me beg of you 
VOL. CCXXIX.—NO, MCCCLXXXV. 


to take care of yourself for 

his sake and mine, for if I 

can not bring myself to think 

my dearest easy I shall cer- 

tainly dye of y® vapours.... 
I am, 

My dearest Life, w* the 
greatest love and affec- 
tion, your own, 

JA. FERGUSSON.” 


The following gives a rare 
glimpse into their county life 
and interests :— 


“IT must now, for your diver- 
sion (having nothing worth 
writing oyr to tell you), let you 
know q' progress I have made 
in spite of y® bad weather. 
I have made y* walk I intended 
from y® entry to y® great bank 
up throw y’ old timber called 
y° hag, and pierced y* view 
throw the park; and have, 
when in y°® hag, carryd off a 
spiral walk q leads up to 
head of it into y* great diagonal, 
q°" realy looks extreamly pretty 
and very natural, and will, Im 
sure, please you. I have near 
finished y® little cover I in- 
tended for y°® rabbits by a 
little roofed house added to 
their former habitation in q*" 
they could not subsist in y® 
winter time, and we have 
agreed for y*® building of a 
pidgeon house. I hope to 
find y® pleasure of a pidgeon 
pye, you know q’. 

“This progress I have made 
amidst very bad weather, q™ 
has cost y® fellows many a wet 
skin, tho, -I believe, their 
throats were not so oft wet as 
they would have been had my 
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Lamb been here, as they now 
& then say.” 


A joint letter from “ye old 
folks,” written at about the 
same time, shows the warm 
affection with which Lady Jean 
was regarded by her husband’s 
family. ' 


“My DEAR Dave (writes 
Sir John),—I am affrayed by 
this tyme you will think I 
have forgot you. . . . I was 
to wryt to you last post but 
your spous diverted me, being 
wryting you himself. I wish 
how few occations we may 
have of seeing him here with- 
out you, we nevr observed 
him so much out of his humor 
as when last here, tho he 
complained of a sore finger 
and sometyme of a pain in his 
ear. Yet I imputed all to 
his absence from you. . Blessed 
be God he is now in good 
health, he will lose no tyme 
to have his busines done, which 
is nightlie with his tenents, 
that he may be with you. We 
shal have nothing to consoal 
us this winter but the hope of 
seeing you, and bringing us 
a litil comrade in the spring 
who will be the welcomest, 
next to your self, of any we 
ever had under our roofe. Im 
at a losse to know what com- 
pliment to make him. I have 
som faith [that he may be ?] 
diverted with a whissell, if 
that be agreeable to you lett 
him get one, and I will pay 
for it though it be of gold. 

“We expected to have you 
here sooner, but I can not 
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blaime you not to part with 
him. . . . I pray God preserve 
you all to be comforts to one 
another as much as you are 
to me at present and ever have 
been, and, I hope, ever will be 
whyle I live, which can not be 
long. I offer my humble duty 
to my good Ladie Maitland. 
I am, My Dear, 

Your affectionat Father 
and devoted humble 
Servant, 

JO. FERGUSSONE.” 


To this letter Sir John’s 
good lady adds an affectionate 
postcript : “My dear, I agree 
with the above letter in evrie 
thing. . . . I am delited to know 
ye and yr son ar weel, but 
thers a great hole in the house 
for want of you, we never sit 
down to tabel but I think thers 
@ great want, and at all diver- 
sion at night.’’ She signs this 
letter with her maiden name, 
“ Jean Whitefoord.” 


Old Sir John Fergusson died 
in 1729, and his son reigned in 
his stead. He rose steadily 
in his profession, becoming 
eventually a Judge of the 
Court of Session, under the 
title of Kilkerran. 

His family increased yearly; 
Lady Jean had in fact fourteen 
children. Sorrow came to het 
from time to time, four of the 
ehildren dying while still young, 
but the grief of her life fell on 
her in 1750, when her eldest 
son died at the age of twenty: 
three. 

He was a charming and 
promising youth, beloved by 
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all who knew him, and his 
short career was not devoid 
of achievement. At seventeen 
he went to school at North- 
ampton, under Dr Philip Dodd- 
ridge, the well-known non-con- 
formist divine and hymn- 
witer. This worthy man 
undertook to board and lodge 
him for twenty pounds per 
annum; and to complete his 
education in Natural Theology, 
Moral Philosophy, Proof of 
Christianity, Natural Phil- 
osophy, Anatomy, Astronomy, 
Jewish Antiquities and Ecclesi- 
astical History for the further 
sum of six guineas. 

We can imagine Lady Jean’s 
feelings when, devoted mother 
a she was, the moment came 
for her to part for the first 
time with one of her children. 
Up to that time John had been 
educated ‘‘ at Publick School ”’ ! 
in Edinburgh, while the family 
were in residence there, and 
had read with a tutor while at 
Kilkerran. Lengthy and de- 
tailed letters passed between 
the Judge and the Doctor 
before matters were arranged. 
One question which had to be 
settled was whether he should 
take a servant with him from 
his Own home. But. his Scot- 
tish accent was to be cured and 
pure English speech encour- 
aged; so it was decided that 
“aSeotch boy with him would 
do more harm than good.” 

lady Jean’s motherly heart 
Was set at rest by the knowledge 
that her boy would board with 
the Doctor’s family, and she 
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wrote a letter of instruction 
and exhortation to Mrs Dodd- 
ridge on many domestic points. 


“T am the more anxious 
about my son that as he has 
never been from my own care 
and is so much accustomed to 
have his little affairs done for 
him such as keeping his linen 
and the like, that if it were 
not too much trouble, I would 
beg you to act the part of a 
mother to him in that and every 
other respect.” 


The day oi parting came, and 
John departed on horseback in 
company with Mr Spence, an 
honest merchant of Edinburgh 
on his way to London, who 
promised to see his charge “ get 
down at the Doctor’s door.”’ 

One does not gather that 
young John was a brilliant 
scholar or that he was more 
devoted to study than the 
average schoolboy. Now and 
then the good Doctor wrote 
complaints to the parents (in a 
slightly unctuous style) telling 
of “ mornings lost in bed... 
sports followed, and sometimes 
mere sauntering preferred to 
business.”” In spite of these 
not very serious back-slidings 
over which the Doctor seems 
to have made rather heavy 
weather, John’s education went 
on fairly well up to the autumn 
of 1745, when the country was 
shaken by the Jacobite rising. 

Lady Jean was visiting her 
mother in Edinburgh when 
Charles Edward landed in the 
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Hebrides. At first the news 
of the rising reached the capital 
in vague rumours only, but 
when more well-founded re- 
ports began to arrive, she 
travelled back to Ayrshire, ac- 
companied by Lady Maitland. 
Then began an anxious period 
for the family, who were staunch 
adherents of the House of 
Hanover. Letters came for 
Lord Kilkerran from all parts 
of the country almost daily. 
Friends wrote regularly from 
Edinburgh ; the Provost of 
Glasgow sent expresses when- 
ever he had authentic news to 
give. Every kind of wild 
rumour was afloat, but for 
many weeks it was not known 
definitely whether or not Prince 
Charles were with the advancing 
Highlanders. 


“My Lord (writes a certain 


John Stevenson from Edin- 
burgh), Your friends here are 
uneasy to hear how Lady Jean 
got home, I more so than any, 
because if anything amiss hap- 
pened I am guilty for consent- 
ing to her going. vray favour 
me with a line. 

“The attempt on our peace 
for the Pretender’s son meets 
with general disbelief, but I 
am of the mind that the affair 
is serious, that he is really 
here and several attainted folks 
with him, and that our precau- 
tions, ridiculed tho’ they are 
as effects of Cope’s timorous 
temper, are most rational even 
tho’ there be nothing in it. 
The troops are pay’d, why 
should they not march? It is 
no shame to be beat, but a 
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Disgrace to be surprized. Th 
Duke of Argyle is to be hem 
immediately. Our Great Folks, 
both civil and military, want 
him much. The Earl of Loudo 
has been the man on whow 
advice all have depended. I’m 
glad to see them sensible of his 
superior genius.” 


Lady Jean had fears for the 
family possessions and furi- 
ture at the Edinburgh hou» 
in Forsyth’s Close. Lady Mait- 
land, too, was alarmed for her 
silver plate left behind in he 
Abbey lodgings, and instruc 
tions were sent to friends t 
have all these precious personal 
belongings packed, and leave 
obtained to have them stored 
in the Castle should the rebel 
enter the town. 

Long anxious weeks followed, 
which must have been painful 
ones for every Scottish family 
whatever their political views. 
Lord Kilkerran heard with dit 
may of some of his closest 
friends, including John Murmay 
of Broughton, having joined 
their fortunes to those of Prince 
Charles. But a severer tfial 
awaited him and his wife. 

In October they received 4 
letter from Dr Doddridge whith 
threw a bombshell into the 
family circle. 

At Northampton, as it 
where, the news of the Tisilg 
had caused intense excitemelt 
Sensational tales of Jacobite 
victories in the north, the rapid 
advance of the Highlandet 
and shocking and exaggerated 
accounts of their cruelty, 
an outburst of martial ardot 
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and enthusiastic loyalty to the 
King. Military preparations 
were soon in full swing. All 
Dr Doddridge’s young gentle- 
men enrolled themselves in a 
corps of volunteers, and en- 
joyed themselves mightily, John 
Fergusson outshining the others 
in zeal and activity. The 
Doctor then in a fateful moment 
introduced the boy to Lord 
Halifax, at that time in the 
town. 


“The Earl of Halifax is 
much charmed with him (wrote 
the Doctor) and touched with 
the generous zeal my young 
Patriot expressed, immediately 
promised him a Pair of colours 
if your Lordship and Lady 
Jean will permit him to accept 
them.” 


What a moment of pride for 
the boy of eighteen! To be 
offered colours in Lord Hali- 
fax’s own regiment by Lord 
Halifax himself, to have the 
opportunity suddenly put with- 
in his reach of directly serving 
his King and country! It 
appears that from that instant 
John found his true vocation ; 
hewould be a soldier or nothing. 

“I know my father so well 
% to be confident he will 
intirely approve,” wrote the 
lad to his mother with the 
optimism of youth; and such 
Was his confidence that “he 
immediately bought himself 

lace to trim a scarlet 
Waisteoat.”” 

His parents, however, would 
hot acquiesce in the plan, and 
it was a severe blow to both 
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master and pupil when a letter 
arrived from Lord Kilkerran 
peremptorily declaring that the 
colours must be declined, that 
John was to continue his studies 
and put all idea of military 
service out of his head. 

The bitter disappointment 
was bravely shouldered, and 
the Doctor wrote a few days 
later: ‘‘We are very good 
and patient, and though per- 
haps the Disapointment may 
spoil our Supper or a night’s 
rest, we take all as quietly as 
we can.” 

The old Judge did not take 
things so quietly. A rather 
heated correspondence followed, 
and the Doctor was censured 
for his part in the affair. And 
then, alas for Lady Jean! her 
own gentle hand seems to 
have undone her. A day or 
two later she sent a letter to 
her son. It has not been 
preserved, so its contents can 
only be guessed at. Whether 
it breathed apprehension of 
“the Highlanders,’ reproba- 
tion of the Chevalier, patriotism 
or what not, we have the 
Doctor’s word for it that “‘ Lady 
Jean spoilt all with her letter.” 
John’s ‘‘ generous zeal ”’ flamed 
up again, this time not to be 
checked. Lord Halifax, now 
in London, was again com- 
municated with early on a 
Thursday morning; and on 
Friday night an express arrived 
from him with the news that 
the colours had been reserved. 
for the young man, and were 
now bestowed on him. So the 
die was cast, and the scholar 
embarked on a soldier’s life. 
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The Doctor wrote on 23rd 
November :— 


“Our dear young soldier is 
just marched out, very well 
and in very good spirits. ... 
I last night spent an hour with 
Mr F. alone in my study. I 
gave him the best advice I 
was capable after which I 
solemnly recommended him to 
God in a prayer in which 
neither my Lord nor my Lady 
nor any of the children were 
forgot. It cost us a pretty 
many tears on both sides, but 
this morning he was very alert. 
.-. In short, this dear Lad does 
and will gain the affection of 
all that know him, and as he 
was carrying his colours up the 
chief street of our town this 
morning (which I assure you 
he did very gracefully) I saw 
the Tears in the eyes of several 
about me who did not belong 
to my Family.” 


It was true that the boy 
seemed to have a great capa- 
city for making and attaching 
friends. Lord Halifax thought 
highly of him, and wrote to 
his parents that the lad should 
find in him all that he might 
expect in his father. Captain 
Jekyll, of the same regiment 
(Mordaunt’s Dragoons), re- 
marked to Sir Arthur Hazel- 
rig “that John Fergusson was 
the Darling of all that knew 
him; and behaved so well 
and did so much service that 
everyone was surprized at it 
in so young a man that in so 
little a Time he should have 
made himself so considerable.” 
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These things duly repeated to 
Lady Jean made her heart 
proud. 

It appears that by this time 
she had submitted with a good 
grace to the inevitable. Per. 
haps the enthusiasm of their 
son for his new career, or the 
praises of him which reached 
them from all quarters, helped 
to reconcile the parents ; later 
on we find that they even 
brought themselves to write to 
Lord Halifax and thank him 
for the colours. 

It is unfortunate that very 
few family letters of the next 
four years have been preserved, 
and none that throw much 
light on John’s soldiering days. 
He writes in January 1746 of 
a march from Preston to Car- 
lisle, where he was quartered 
for some time. In 1749 he is 
at Arundel, and from here he 
writes to his father telling him 
of some alarming symptoms 
of illness (lung trouble), which 
he begs may be kept from his 
mother for fear of making her 
anxious. He also declines an 
offer of his father’s to buy 
him a company, on the ground 
that if he is right in what he 
fears he cannot live more than 
a year or two. “I wish,” he 
adds, ‘it may give you as little 
concern to read this as it does 
me to write it.” It is a brave 
manly letter ; but the writers 
fears were only too true. The 
young soldier died in July 
1750, to the great grief of his 
family. 

Here are extracts from bis 
last letter, written from Wigal, 
where he was first takel 
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seriously ill. One can see in 
it, I think, the cheerful lovable 
spirit of the writer :— 


“My bodily pain is now 
changed into that of the mind 
upon account of the anxiety 
you have felt for me; I’m 
much afraid my last must have 
rather incteased your fears than 
otherwise for I’m told I rav’d 
both before and after my writ- 
ing it, all I know of it is that 
I thought it calculated to make 
you easy which I now have 
much doubt of. ... Violent 
pains and not having slept 
since I got here prevailed on 
me to call in a surgeon, which 
I had before absolutely denied 
to John’s (his servant’s) en- 
treaty, fear of the common 
ignorance of a country practi- 
tioner . . . deterred me from 
calling assistance sooner. 
When my Galen came I liked 
his jolly face; I accordingly 
found him a discreet man... . 
I'm now entirely free from 
pain, and hope to be able to 
travel soon without danger. 
I'm in good spirits, and hope 
to regain at Shrewsbury what 
Ive lost here. Indeed, my 
legs are reduced to half their 
proportion, but it’s an ill wind 
that blows no good, for my 
boots were rather too strait. 

Tam, Dear Pappa, 

your most Dutyful and 
obed' Son, 
JNO. FERGUSSON. 


To this letter his mother 
wrote the reply, a long and 
tender one, quaintly ending 
thus :-— 
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“Keep a good Heart, my 
Dear; look up to God, he can 
and will help you, and to his 
Infinite Goodness I commend 
you leaving further Particulars 
to your Pappa.” 


Lady Jean, one imagines, 
never quite recovered from the 
loss of her son. A touching 
little set of verses, written by 
herself, still exists, dedicated 
to his ‘‘ Ever dear Memory.” 
Though written in the some- 
what stilted style of the period, 
the lines have both feeling and 
pathos. 

The next son, Adam, went 
a tour on the Continent at 
the age of twenty-four, and 
there is a series of letters written 
to him on his travels by his 
mother which I find delight- 
ful, and of which one is here 
quoted. The gossip at the end 
is’ reminiscent of the early 
correspondence with the Stew- 
art sisters. 


Epr., Jan. 21, 1758. 


DEAR Son,—I received yours 
dated at Florence Dec. 11. 
The present situation of your 
affairs with regard to the 
Government of that country 
will make your stay there less 
agreable than it woud have 
been in former times. The 
beauty of the place however 
amuseing at first will soon 
seem insipid when other en- 
gageing circumstances are want- 
ing and a general dissolution of 
manners must give distaste to 
every virtuous thinking mind. 
The more pride on tother side 
the Alps the better I hope it 
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shall teach a Nation that have 
more money to spend than any 
other not to throw it away 
where they dont meet with the 
respect that is due to them. ... 
I see by the news there are 
two English men of war at 
Leghorn, and there are fre- 
quent occasions of that sort 
for a journey home. I think 
it probable your freind Mr 
Fergusson! may be arrived in 
Ittaly before this time. Youll 
hear how he held out his long 
voyage which is a disagreable 
circumstance but not easely 
avoidable when coming thro’ 
Germany is tedious and danger- 
ous. Coud one see the Greatest 
Man now in the world? a Young 
Man woud perhaps think it 
worth while to take the fattigue 
of such a journey, but he is 
now in Silesia takeing some 
rest after the fattigues of the 
most. Glorious Campaign ever 
was heard of. The new Society 
of Hunters Celebrates his Birth- 
day Tuesday next, and the 
Revolution Club have a Grand 
Meeting at the Assembly Hall 
the same Occasion. A great 
difficulty has occurd with re- 
gard to dress amongst the 
Ladys because of the General 
Mourning for the Princess 
Caroline, however as most of 
them had taken of new Gowns, 
it has been carryed tho’ not 
Nem Con that the mourning 
was to be adjourned for one 
day only and your Sisters 
being in the Happy Cireum- 
stances of having New Suits 
will follow the Majority in 
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puting them on which ig the 
only opportunity for shewing 
them this winter. They say 
there are three Ladys of Gallo. 
way to be marryed, one to 
Philiphaugh, one to Shawfield 
and one to Harl Selkirk, s0 
all are handsomely provided 
for by this Good Town except 
Lady Phemy. Miss Betty 
Fletcher is it is said certainly 
to be marryd to Capt. Wedder- 
burn of Gosford as is still more 
certainly Lord Colstoun to Miss 
Henny Kinloch. I have no 
more room for Trans Alpine 
Intelligence which by the Speci- 
men you'll say you have no 
great Reason to Regreat. Your 
Pappa is I bless God well. ... 
This with my Blessing and best 
wishes for your Safety and 
Happyness is all from, 
My Dear Son, 
Your Affectionate Mother, 
J. FERGUSSON. 


Lady Jean was a thorough 
housekeeper, as is shown by 
her large account-book which 
she kept very fully from 1749 
to 1754. From this _ book, 
besides the details of ordinary 
household expenditure, much 
can be gathered of the happen- 
ings of family life. We know 
from it that Jamy was laid 
low with smallpox during 1753; 
that he also caught measles 
the same year, this time @ 
company with his brother 
George; that Christian Wal- 
lace, a servant, broke a looking 
glass, and would have had the 
value deducted from her wages 
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nad not ‘‘dear Peggy” (the 
eldest daughter) pleaded for 
the culprit. “I seldom go 
strictly to work in these mat- 
ters,” says Lady Jean in an 
ample note, “but she has be- 
haved very ill.” We find also 
that the lady was not above 
attending auction sales, and 
that she bought ‘‘ at ane Roup- 
ing” two fine old china bowls, 
an old Turkey carpet and two 
small landscape pictures. 

The food prices of a former 
time are always of interest. 


16 yds grey thread poplin for a gown to seit at airs per 
yard ; 


half a yard black sattin for a hood to Nelly 


half a yd alamode to line ditto 


Paid to Mr Spanky for making Riding Cloaths — 
For two pairs of flowered lawn Rufles to my son 


A Ribbon to my Lord’s Neck . 


For bodying two lawn Frocks for Nelly ; 
12 yards narrow Venetian popling for a Sheperdess to 


Jeany . 
Powder and pomatum for me. 
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Green tea cost Lady Jean 15s. 
the lb., bohea, 8s. 6d.; but a 
pair of rabbits can be got for 
8d., a pair of ducks for 1s., 
and a leg of mutton only costs 
2s. Sugar is unremarkable at 
6d. the Ib., and butter is put 
down at 8d. For twelve carts 
of coal £2, 14s. is paid. 

The expenditure on 
“Cloaths”’ and other per- 
sonal items call up pleasant 
pictures of eighteenth cen- 
tury dress. Here are a few 
entries :-— 


1.16. 
02. 
01. 
00. 
08. 
00. 
05. 


05. 


16. 


Other more out-of-the-way entries are as follows, some 


them curiously detailed :— 


Pd to William Dease, dyer, for scowering, dying green and 
watering 84 yds of lamblet being the yellow bed wh. 


is in my room at Kilkerran at 5d per yd. 


05. 00 


for scowering 24 prs of blankets he charged 4sh. 3p. but as 


he dyed the bed at same time he attics only 


Paid for a fidle to Adam 


For tuneing Spinnet 2s as they are ke kept in ‘order fora ‘crown 


in the quarter 


02. 
03. 


00 
00 


02. 00 


Paid to William Cheap, Weaver, for winding & warping 


75 and a half spindles of yarn at 4p . 01. 
Paid to a fidler for Nelly and her Comrades practising 


05. 00 


00.01.00 


Paid Lady C. for Asses milk when Jamy had the mont tpox 4 & 


George & Jamy the measles 
To the Servant who milked the Ass 


The wages of domestic ser- 
vants have certainly improved 
since Lady Jean’s time. In 
her day they were not only 
very low but seem to have 
been paid at very long in- 
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tervals. On. one page of 
the house-book we find this 
note regarding William Miller, 
a head-servant, who must 
have had considerable respon- 
sibility :— 

02 
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“William Miller entered 
home to this service at Martin- 
mas 1749, he then wore livery 
and his wage was four pound 
in the year, but after one year 
my Lord agreed to his wear- 
ing his own cloaths, and from 
Martinmas 1750 promised him 
eight pd in the year. My Lord 
paid him four pound as his 
first year’s wages, and I gave 
him 12 pounds at Bristol, which 
is a year and a half’s wages.” 


In another place we find— 


** Rachel Perry entered home 
to our service Martinmas 1750 
her wages is 12pd Scots, and 
@ pair of shoes in the year.” 


Lady Jean appears to have 
been a cultured woman, judging 
by her many literary efforts; 
she was at least well versed in 
the classics. Her husband was 
a@ wide reader and book-lover, 
and left Kilkerran the richer by 
a collection of over three thou- 
sand books. Lady Jean her- 
self in all the five years covered 
by the accounts seems only to 
have bought two books for 
herself. These were Milton’s 
Poetical Works and Steven- 
son’s ‘ History of Church and 
State.’ The family seems to 
have been fond of music. The 
spinet, the virginals and 
Adam’s “ fidle ’’ are often men- 
tioned, and tickets for Mr Pis- 
catori’s concerts are quite a 
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heavy item each month while 
in Edinburgh. 

Another pursuit was needle- 
work. At Kilkerran there may 
be still seen a set of chairs 
worked in petit point by the 
mother and daughters. The 
designs are of flowers, each one 
different ; and each piece hag 
the initials of the worker intro- 
duced into some corner. 

Lady Jean lived to see all 
her surviving children grow up. 
Adam studied for the law and 
went into Parliament as Mem- 
ber for Ayrshire after succeed- 
ing his father. He was an 
exemplary landlord, and took 
a keen interest in farming. He 
died unmarriedin1813. Charles 
became a prosperous wine mer- 
chant in Edinburgh ; his son 
eventually succeeded to the 
property. Helen became the 
second wife of Lord Hailes. 
‘‘Jamy” died in the West 
Indies in 1777. George, the 
youngest son, also followed the 
law, rose to be a Judge of 
the Court of Session, and was 
well known as Lord Hermand. 
Jean and Peggy died unmar- 
ried ; the latter kept house for 
her brother Adam, and lived 
to be an old lady. 

Lady Jean herself died m 
1768, a few years after her 
husband ; and both are said to 
be buried below the ruins of an 
old castle in a quiet glen near 
the home they shared happily 
for over thirty years. 
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THE LIGHTS YE STEER BY. 


BY FREDERICK SLEATH. 


Sam John Peter Angus, 
in whose house I go to 
stay every summer in Killi- 
manwick, ‘‘ Darkness makes no 
harbour difficult to enter if 
ye have proper lights to steer 
by; and two in line will give 
a course to any man, while 
he who knows his way needs 
only one.” 

I pointed to the wreckage 
on the rocks to the north of 
theharbour. ‘‘ And what lights 
was that fellow steering by,” 
said I, “to get himself in such 
a fix?” 

“He was not a man of 
Killimanwick,”’ said he. 


“Then it is as I say, you 
have a dangerous harbour, if 
only a Killimanwick man can 
enter it after nightfall!” 

“Tt is not as you. say,” 


said he. ‘‘We have a good 
harbour here in Killimanwick, 
% safe to enter by night as 
itis by day. Bring the lights 
in line, the red beneath the 
green, and keeping them so 
you have a straight run in.” 
“Yet that boat struck a 
good fifty yards from the en- 
tance—how did that happen, 
John Peter? ” 
But he only shrugged his 
big shoulders and stroked his 
black beard, which is a habit 
of his when he does not want 
© say any more. And. this 
was during my first summer in 
wick, nine years ago. 


The last rib of the Nancy 
Rodgers is gone now from 
between the Two Crows, for 
the waves are cruel there when 
the nor’-easter is blowing ; but 
her spars are on the beach 
beneath the Easter Cliff where 
the waves put them the night 
she drove ashore, and there 
they will lie till they rot and 
crumble away—which will not 
be for many a day yet, for 
they are good spars. 

Indeed it was their goodness 
that first of all set me wonder- 
ing, for the drifters go in and 
out of Killimanwick and masts 
are sprung and spars strained, 
and it is to Aberdeen they 
go to have the damage re- 
paired, all of a good day’s 
sailing. Asking why they were 
not used, I was met with much 
talk of the Board of Trade and 
the ways of the Elder Breth- 
ren with things cast ashore, 
which was foolish talk to me 
who had lived as long by the 
sea as any man of Killimanwick 
ef my own age; and when I 
pressed for better information 
there was silence and a peculiar 
lifting of the eye. So I knew 
they were spars of ill-omen. 
But it was not that year, nor 
the next, nor the one after, I 
was told any more. 

They are a simple folk who 
dwell in Killimanwick and draw 
the sea for the herring and the 
white fish in their season, and 
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simple folk say little of what 
lies deepest in their heart and 
take much for granted. And 
this story I am for telling you 
now has lain in their hearts 
through the years and never 
been spoken amongst them or 
put into words before, indeed 
never known in its entirety 
nor the knowledge desired, each 
man and woman being sure 
of only so much and content 
to let it go at that, though 
suspecting all. 

For as John Peter Angus 
said to me when he knew me 
better, “Who are we to say 
where the Lord God Almighty 
has put a wrathful finger, and 
Young David Rodgers was a 
better man than his father? ” 

“ But the sins of the fathers 
shall be visited on the heads 
of the children. Is that what 
happened, John Peter?” 

** Maybe yes, and maybe no,” 
said he. “It is not for me 
to say who has known only 
His great mercy and loving 
kindness. For it might have 
been me who sleeps where 
Young David is sleeping, up 
there in the churchyard with 
all his crew. ... And maybe it 
is true it was meant to be me.” 

And this last he said deep 
into his beard, and looked 
away across the bay at the 
Head as at a familiar, and 
then at the Easter and the 
Wester Cliffs and Killimanwick 
between them, at the grey old 
houses peering down one upon 
another from their narrow nooks 
and ledges like a flock of 
nervous sheep descending a 
precipitous way. 


[March 


“And this young man’s 
father, Old David—— ? ” gaiq 
I, as if to a half-wild thing 
that might at any moment take 
wing. 

“That man!” he said, and 
paused. 

“ That man, John Peter? ” 

The darkening left his counte- 
nance as the darkening leaves 
the face of the sea when the 
breeze passes. 

“I do not judge him,” said 
he very quiet. “I do not 
know what lights he thought 
he saw, and it all depends on 
that, on the lights ye steer by! 
. . . He died in the madhouse 
at Aberdeen, and maybe he 
was mad a long time before 
they put him there.” 

The Old Halliards are gone 
now also which once stood 
near where we two were stand- 
ing, the mast of a ship and 
running gear set up in the long 
inner quay to carry the green 
light at evening. The red was 
then on the lip of one of the 
two short quays opposite, and 
gave a line to an entering boat 
somewhat near the rocks on 
the southern side, which was 
neither too safe nor the best 
that could be done; for the 
harbour is girt by a great mat 
of half-tide rocks where white 
water is always showing, and 
the way in comes fearsomely 
through their midst for quite 
a long way. So in Old David 
Rodgers’ time a jetty wa 
built like the middle stroke of 
the letter E, pointing midway 
through the entrance and 
straight up the middle of the 
passage beyond. And the lights 
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were transferred to it: the 
red to its point, the green to 
an iron mast at the other end. 
But the Old Halliards were 
left standing to be used for 
signals and bunting on gala 
days—and were not removed 
till a grey dawn of storm, the 
morning after the Nancy 
Rodgers was wrecked on the 
Crows. 

Blown down in the night by 
the gale it was said, and not 
contradicted ; for those who 
knew the truth kept silent. 
All that remains is a concrete 
pateh among the cobblestones, 
where no man of Killimanwick 
will let his foot fall. Turning 
toleave me, John Peter stepped 
hastily back in his tracks and 
circled round it ere hurrying 
away; and lifting up my eyes 
I saw the lamp on the jetty- 
pont and the Two Crows 
straight beyond. 

And one thing leads to an- 
other, and a door opens readily 
enough once the last bolt is 
drawn, though it may have been 
a long, long time you were 
fumbling in the dark outside. 
80 it was that evening I ex- 
claimed of a sudden, ‘“ John 
Peter, there’s a woman in 
this ! ” 

And he rose and put me out 
of his house. 

The light on the Head was 
stabbing and stabbing the dark- 
hess: The red glowed on the 
jetty-point. The green twinkled 
aloft like an early star, a light 
breeze swaying its halliards. 
Killmanwick was sleeping and 
silent. There was the sound 
of the sea and of John Peter 
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Angus going slowly upstairs 
to his bed. Then the door 
opened behind me and another 
light shone, and there stood 
Ellen Mary beckoning me to 
come in. 

“Tt is not right this should 
be for ever between my man 
and you,” said she. ‘‘ What 
is it you want to know, and 
maybe I will put the end to 
it?” 

Ellen Mary is forty, and has 
put on the full form that 
comes to her like through the 
toil-filled centuries; but the 
lamplight was kind in that 
moment, falling softly, half- 
concealing. Youth looked with 
startling loveliness from behind 
the fustian of the years, and 
my heart said, “‘ You are the 
woman ! ” 

So now I had garnered all 
that Killimanwick knew and 
all that it took for granted, 
and had only to fit my char- 
acters in—Old David and 
Young David, John Peter and 
Ellen Mary—and set them to 
work with what I had been 
told. But in Killimanwick is 
great wisdom as well as charity, 
and it is not from sheer sim- 
plicity this story has been left 
unspoken. For it all depends 
on the lights a man sees when 
his soul is in darkness, and 
when John Peter Angus will 
not judge, it behoves a wise 
man to be cautious. Old David 
is gone, and his price is paid. 
. . . Maybe you, too, will have 
something to take for granted. 

Old David Rodgers, of whom 
I am telling you now, was an 
incomer to Killimanwick and 
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a man of Wales. He built the 
curing-shed on the long quay 
beneath the Wester Cliff and 
prospered—as is often the way 
of incomers in a place, for they 
are there with that end in 
view and not by mere accident 
of birth. 

A little stoutish man, nimble 
of foot but somewhat diffident 
in manner except when at 
worship, he was a thorough 
seaman, and before coming to 
Killimanwick had captained a 
fast schooner in the trans- 
atlantic salt and fish trade, 
which trade you may know 
was remarkable for fast craft 
and thorough seamen. But he 
had lost his ticket in some way 
not explained, though generally 
understood to be not alto- 
gether to his discredit. 

However that might be, he 
was well enough thought of in 
Killimanwick from the begin- 
ning and regarded as a bene- 
factor. His coming meant good 
money for the womenfolk and 
two months more in the year 
at home for the men; for the 
drifters must go where the 
curing is done, and there had 
never been any in Killimanwick 
before nor within thirty miles of 
it. He was a fair man to deal 
with, moreover, and did not 
take undue advantage of his 
local monopoly. If he did not 
pay the high prices secured by 
the lucky boats at other ports 
when fish were scarce, he did 
not pay the low ones—and these 
as any fisherman will tell you 
are the more common. He 
could also be relied on to take 
every herring a Killimanwick 
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boat landed, whether the daily 
catch was twenty cran or two 
hundred ; and this was a great 
thing, for when there is a glut 
the curers will not buy, and 
many fine catches have just t 
be spilled to the gulls. In ta 
years’ time he was leading map 
in the place, the friend of all 
and consulted by young and 
old no matter how private the 
difficulty. 

He was elected chairman of 
the Harbour Commission at 
the end of his second year, and 
at once began to make it a 
better place for boats to come 
to, whereat the men of Kill- 
manwick shook their heads at 
first fearing higher port charges. 
It did not seem a good thing 
at all their having to pay to 
make a harbour safer for other 
which had always been safe 
enough for themselves. But 
when they found the dues were 
less because of the greater 
number of boats coming, then 
they knew he was indeed a 
wise man and elected him to 
all their public bodies. 

He was chairman of the 
District Committee and senior 
boxmaster of the Fishermen's 
Beneficent Society, the funds 
of which he administered 80 
well that the annuities could 
be increased by a quarter. And 
year by year he grew in stature 
as @ pillar of the kirk as well, 
and at last was the preses of 
the congregation ; that is, he 
was chairman of the body 
appointed to administer it 
secular affairs, and no doubt 
would have been clerk to the 
session also, and as such the 
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minister’s right hand man in 
things spiritual, had not there 
been @ schoolmaster in the 
village to whom the office 
naturally fell. 

But what made most for 
his reputation, seeing it gained 
him the respect of the oldest 
and most experienced, and may- 
be should have been mentioned 
by me before, was the weather 
wisdom of the man, which 
was beyond all common under- 
standing. 

A ruder age I have no doubt 
would have staked him down 
on the seamark to drown for 
a warlock, a man having power 
to raise up storms. For if he 
said the wind would blow be- 
fore morning, and come from 
this quarter and back into 
that, or veer, and at such and 
such a time pipe up to gale 
foree and Death be in earnest 
on the waters—then, however 
calm the evening, it would be 
so. He had knowledge, for 
example, of the gale of the early 
‘eighties, when nearly two hun- 
dred Scots fishermen were 
drowned. The evening before 
was fine and the skippers were 
making ready when he came 
down the quay and advised 
them not to go, and when one 
or two were for putting out 
in spite of him he said in his 
quiet way he would not be 
heeding their fish any more, 
which settled the matter; for 
though he was then only in 
his first year amongst them 
he was known already as a 
man of his word. And that 
hight the wind blew, and there 
Was weeping in other ports in 


the morning. 
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Thereafter the women of 
Killimanwick made a mention 
of him in their prayers, and 
some did it openly when taking 
the lead at the prayer meeting 
before communions. Indeed 
he was liked even more by the 
women than by the men, for 
there was a wistfulness about 
him and a yearning under his 
quiet of which they were aware, 
though he himself thought it 
hidden. And it seemed such a 
shame to them such a man as 
he, doing so much for others, 
should have so little done for 
himself, especially in the place 
where almost any sort of man 
has the right to expect it. His 
wife was no use to him at all, 
and was for ever nagging. 

In failing health when they 
came from Wales, she was 
said to blame him for making 
the change, and would not 
bear up no matter how he 
tried to please her. In the 
fifteen years of her life in 
Killimanwick she was seldom 
seen outside the door, and just 
as seldom seen the other side 
of it except by the minister 
and doctor, for she would let 
him have no company. He did 
his own sewing and washed 
his own clothes, and the stock- 
ings and jerseys he wore were 
of his own knitting, which was 
maybe no great hardship for 
one who had been a seaman, 
but there were other things 
of a kind no man should have 
had to do; and no maid would 
stay with them, those that 
would because of him and at 
the wish of their parents being 
just the ones she seemed most 
anxious to be rid of. 
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Poor woman, she may have 
had some cause in the be- 
ginning, hidden away in far-off 
Wales! And the notion still 
lingers in my mind that the son 
did not think so much of his 
father as the father thought 
of him. But what the truth 
was I do not know, and Killi- 
manwick does not know it. If 
cross it was he had to bear, he 
bore it well and would have 
no sympathy. 

This son of his was an only 
child and had grown a fine 
young man, tali and well- 
shapen, having a way with him 
in regard to a boat that a 
woman would have found as 
much to her liking, but with 
no harm in him either for man 
or for girl, and no thought in 
his head at all for the latter. 

He was serving his appren- 
ticeship in a Port Madoc 
schooner when the move was 
made from Wales, and after 
that sailed in big ships, and 
did not come to stay in Killi- 
manwick until his father had 
been there nine or ten years. 
He had risen to be mate of a 
fine four-masted barque, the 
master of which thought so 
much of him that he came all 
the way from Liverpool to 
ask his father to change his 
mind. For it was all Old 
David’s doing, and a great 
surprise to everyone who had 
heard him talk of how well his 
son was getting on. This cap- 
tain was a man from Inveraray 
and had the inner eye, the same 
as Old David had. He looked 
at Young David keeping watch 
on the size of the fish by the 
gutting-board, and always his 
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back .to the sea, and did not 
say what he had come to say 
till he was going away. 

“You are making a mistake, 
Captain Rodgers,” said he, 
“Will you not let your son 
stay with me until he is at 
least a master ? ” 

“No, and I will not,” Old 
David replied. “ For then he 
would not be leaving the sea 
at all!” 

“ He is not leaving it! The 
sea is here ! ”’ 

“But it is a very good sea 
here,” declared Old David, 
“and I am needing him!” 

And maybe the last was true 
enough, for his wife could be 
heard at her nagging all the 
year before; and having his 
son in the home made a dif- 
ference, as was plain to all. 
Yet it was not a wise thing 


Old David had done, nor fair 
to his son. For Young David 
was a clipper man and the 
land was not good for him, and 
the sea breeds for its own and 


keeps calling . . . and in Killi- 
manwick they say God’s will 
is known to the sea, and God's 
will is done. 

I am telling you more now 
of John Peter Angus, who 
was still at the school when 
Old David came from Wales, 
and earned his first money 
doing odd jobs about the curing- 
yard where also his mother 
received fairly constant em 
ployment, she being a widow. 

Old David had taken a 
interest in the lad from the 
day his father was drowned, 
and when he was older, yet 
still a year before the usual 
time, found a place for him 
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on one of his own drifters, 
the skipper of which was Ellen 
Mary’s father; and what with 
Old David being in the habit 
of visiting this man, of whom 
he had made a friend, and 
John Peter starting his court- 
ship of Ellen Mary, the two 
were Often in each other’s 
company of an evening when 
no fishing could be done. 
These evenings, as John Peter 
Angus describes them, were 
curious in their simplicity and 
sameness, yet characteristic of 
an outpost people holding their 
own in the wild by the strength 
of the spirit within them. It 
was always after supper Old 
David came in, entering with- 
out knocking and making 
straight for the seat that was 
kept ready for him; and here 
he would settle down with shy 
haste after an almost inaudible 
greeting. James John had the 
other big chair on the other 
side of the fireplace—James 
John MacIntosh, Ellen Mary’s 
father. (They were all either 
MacIntoshes or Anguses in Killi- 
manwick, and the use of two 
christian names was necessary 
to identify them.) Ellen Mary 
and-her mother sat side by side 
on the settle beneath the lamp 
busy knitting or sewing, or 
maybe with a net between 
them; while John Peter Angus 
was away by himself in the 
darkness near the door. Little 
was ever said, but the long 
silences sufficed with their per- 
fect understanding. The sound 
of the sea came up from below, 
the wind whuffled in the chim- 
Ney; and suddenly Old David 
might be moved by the Spirit 
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and lift up his voice in praise, 
singing a psalm or a hymn by 
Moody and Sankey in his 
rich Welsh baritone, and if 
there was @ chorus or refrain 
they would all join in. The 
end would come with the read- 
ing of the Word and a prayer 
by Old David or Ellen Mary’s 
father, then John Peter took 
the lantern and lit Old David 
home—Old David protesting 
that it was not necessary, as 
indeed it was not, but very 
well pleased with the attention 
he was receiving. : 

Old David was a friend in 
those years before his son 
came home, and helped the 
young lovers in many ways, 
though in a manner both typical 
and peculiar. He gave all 
the spare-time work he could 
to John Peter, but it was 
always James John that had 
the telling of him and the 
paying of him as well, though 
twice he put five shillings in 
the young man’s hand himself 
out of sheer benevolence, and 
at once hurried off as if from 
a crime. But it was different 
with Ellen Mary. 

She had worked in his house 
as maid for a year, which was 
longer than anyone else had 
been able to continue there, 
and though she was only fifteen 
at the time her warm-hearted 
sympathy and steadfastness on 
his behalf had gained her a 
place in his confidence and 
regard that years seemed only 
to strengthen. 

He never went to Aberdeen 
but what he brought her some- 
thing, and his ‘ That’s for 
you, Ellen Mary,” was as 
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natural and matter of course as 
was her acceptance; nor did 
he ever meet her on the road 
without pausing for a word or 
two, instead of sidling past 
with more or less averted gaze, 
as was his usual manner with 
others. She was the only 
woman in Killimanwick he 
could speak to without any 
self-consciousness, and some- 
times as he stood and watched 
her clever handling of the 
fish, for, like most of the 
women of Killimanwick, she 
was.employed in his yard, 
his glance grew very kind. 
And many noticed it, so that 
when it was known he was 
anxious about Young David 
and wanting him to settle 
down, the young man having 
started to go with the boats 
when his help in the yard 
was not required, it got about 
that he would have liked if 
Ellen Mary could have married 
his son. 

*““And is it here you are 
meaning to spend all your 
days,” he said to John Peter 
one evening, “a young man 
like you? ” 

** And where would you have 
me go, Mister Rodgers ? ” John 
Peter replied. 

“Why, to sea, of course, in a 
big ship, and rise to be a 
captain.” 

And when John Peter said 
nothing he urged him to go, 
telling him eagerly how fine 
@ life it was for those who got 
on and promising to help him— 
whereat out of his profound 
simplicity the young man made 
the one reply— 

“But you have just brought 
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your son home from being a 
captain.” 

The night John Peter went 
to the manse with Ellen Mary 
to see about the marriage he 
sat alone with James John, 
Ellen Mary’s mother having 
gone to the manse also—as was 
the custom. It had been blow- 
ing hard through the day, but 
a fitful calm had followed the 
going down of the sun and the 
night was hot,- affording no 
ease. Gulls were calling from 
their resting-places, high notes 
of complaining. James John 
had a tightness over his chest 
that made breathing difficult, 
and was leaning back in his 
chair thinking of nothing but 
this weakness of his, he never 
having had a moment’s illness 
before. The raised voice of 
his visitor broke in on his quiet, 
and lifting his head he saw Old 
David leaning forward, his eyes 
shining so that his whole face 
seemed aglow. 

“It is this marriage I am 
speaking of, James John,” he 
was saying. “Is it to bea 
marriage then with Ellen Mary 
and this young man Angus?” 

“Surely,” James John re 
plied with wondering quiet. 
“It has been to be a marriage 
for ten years now, and John 
Peter is a good lad.” 

“But not good enough for 
Ellen Mary ! Not good enough, 
I tell you! It is better, much 
better she could be doing than 
marrying this young Joh 
Peter! And I am _ thinking 
she will do as you tell het, 
James John! And I would 
have you tell her! ” 

“But Young David has 
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shown no interest in the girl ? 
Besides—— ? ”’ 

“TIT am not speaking for 
Young David!” Old David 
exclaimed, sharp and excited. 
“The doctor says my wife 
will not last very long, and I 
would be wanting to marry 
Ellen Mary! Will you tell her 
now? ... If you will tell 
| aad 

The tightness grew on James 
John so that he could scarcely 
breathe. He looked and looked 
—and a breaker boomed in 
through the silence like a high 
tide wave. The light slowly 
faded in Old David’s eyes, the 
strength of a great desire left 
him. In that look of shocked 
wonder he read his own answer, 
and the listening night laughed 
in a gull’s cry. He covered his 
face with his hands and wept. 

“Come unto Me, all ye who 
are heavy laden,’’ James John 
quoted softly. 

Old David stopped weeping 
and fell on his knees and prayed, 
pouring out the desolation of 
his spirit and asking for strength 
for his wilted soul. 

He came to the wedding and 
bore himself well. He treated 
the young couple handsomely 
in the furnishing of their home ; 
and the old ways continued 
Without sign of strain, for James 
John said nothing to any man. 
But his wonder lived on and 
troubled him under his calm, 
and one night as they rode to 
the nets and he kept watch 
alone, having the knowledge 
that his hour was near, he sent 
for John Peter and told the 
young man. And he was seen 
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no more, for when they came 
to draw the nets he was not 
in the boat. 

The doctor could tell of his 
growing heart - weakness, of 
which he would not speak be- 
cause nothing could be done ; 
and nothing more could be 
done for him now, for the sea 
kept its dead. The flag flew 
at half-mast on the Old Hal- 
liards next Sunday ; the mini- 
ster extolled his virtues, and 
the Dead March in Saul was 
played. They spoke of him 
a little longer with regretful 


‘resignation, then no more was 


said. The old gull had fallen— 
his place on the ledge was 
filled. 

* You will take his place in 
the boat,” said Old David to 
John Peter.... Thus John 
Peter became a skipper in the 
twenty-sixth year of his age. 

He moved his goods to his 
wife’s old home, assuming its 
headship, and life went on. 
But his heart held the secret 
now of what he had been told, 
and it lay the more heavy 
with every day. For Old David 
came into his house as he did 
to James John, and was coming 
at times when John Peter was 
at sea. 

** Ellen Mary,” he said with 
simple directness, ‘ your father 
thought it well I should know 
something before he died, and 
I am thinking it well you 
should know it too.” And he 
told her. 

The women of Killimanwick 
are mates to their men, and 
put their strength on the oar 
or the rope as it is required. 
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“T will do what you say, 
John,” said she. “‘ What you 
tell me.” 

“You will do what you 
think should be done,” he 
replied. 

Whereupon she put down the 
net she was mending and looked 
at him with pride, at the fine 
man he was, at her straight 
and strong husband; and she 
thought of all the years that 
were to be, and of how much 
they were having in having 
each other. 

“Let the old man come,” 
she decided. “It is a poor 
life he has’ had, and little he 
can ever have now; and you 
be forgetting what father 
thought fit to tell, now that I 
know. I put the lamp in the 
window for you every night you 
are at sea, the last thing I do 
after shutting the door. When 
you do not see it there you 
will know you need not come 
home to me. But it will always 
be there for you, my man, 
while these fingers can lift and 
hold it.” 

John Peter sat down and 
helped her mend the net, and 
no more was said, nor even @ 
word of love passed between 
them—nor ever did between 
those two, whose love was like 
@ strong pure flame shining for 
all to see... . That year the 
Nancy Rodgers was launched 
from the yard in Aberdeen, 
built to the order of Old 
David Rodgers for his son 
Young David to sail! 

In Aberdeen they have built 
great ships whose fame will 
live while the sea calls men, 
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and this Nancy Rodgers wa 
a wonder of her kind, a littl 
lady of a lugger the like of 
which was never seen in all the 
seas around. They talk of the 
snap of her long lateens, the 
thrusting slickness of her taunt 
black hull; how she went to 
windward with her wake to lee, 
and ran wing-a-wing like 4 
swooping gull; how a little 
child could steer her; how she 
kept a course with no hand on 
her helm. And this should 
show you what a boat she was, 
and what the man who sailed 
her had it in him to make her 
do! She ran from Lowestoft 
to the May in nineteen hour. 
She sailed for Hamburg on 4 
Monday morning and was back 
in Killimanwick on the Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Poor queenly little craft or- 
dained by doom, the hostage 
of an old man’s guilty fear! 
For this was his plan to keep 
Young David from going back 
to big ships, bribing a sailor's 
fancy with the mermaid beauty 
of the sea. And no good could 
come of it, the facts of the sea 
being what they are—the 
plainest of plain statements, 
with subterfuge of no avail. 
And from all one can lear, 
Young David had never the 
notion. Through going so much 
with the boats he was content 
with that, and was not fretting. 
But life was closing in on Old 
David now. At the end of the 
year his wife died. 

He crumpled up at the grave 
as the first. earth thudded in, 
and his son carried him home. 
He had borne his cross so long 
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that its lifting was like a 
blow. For a week or two he 
went about in a listless way, 
wearing a troubled air. Then 
one morning he did not descend 
the brae as usual. They heard 
he was down with a chill that 
was threatening to go to pneu- 
monia; and the village looked 
to Ellen Mary, for there was no 
woman in the home. 

“Go up and do what you 
can,” said John Peter. And 
Ellen Mary went up and nursed 
him until he was well. 

His voice rang out in the 
church once more, leading the 
praise. He renewed his 


strength like the eagle, for 
madness was in his veins. And 
what he thought he had seen 
in the eyes of Ellen Mary 
lei us who are men consider ! 
What have we not thought 


we saw at times in the eyes 
of the best of women? The 
minister spoke of him as mighty 
in the Lord, a man of exceeding 
grace. The fishing was poor 
and a religious revival was 
making, for poor fishing for 
the fisherman is good fishing 
for the parson the whole world 
over. Only Ellen Mary had a 
shiver at the heart when he 
was hear, and a wish her man 
was not so much away. Yet 
who could think ill of a man 
like Old David, who was now 
in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age ? 

They fished that year from 
Stonoway to Wick in the 
early spring, and south through 
the summer as far as Shields. 
The shoals kept changing their 
depth and direction, and there 
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were gales. Sometimes the 
boats could not go out to the 
fishing; at other times they 
had to slip and run, leaving 
the nets full. But one boat 
that seldom stayed in port and 
never ran was the Nancy Rod- 
gers and her wild young crew, 
and of the others the luckiest 
was the one John Peter com- 
manded. There was therefore 
a rivalry between the two. 

Came eight days of good 
weather with hot windless noons 
and a harvest moon making 
the night light from a clear 
sky. The old tang of the 
fish rose strong from the cobble- 
stones, and the women and 
old men of Killimanwick sat 
out at their doors talking of 
the chances of the absent boats 
and wishing them well. It 
was seen by many how Old 
David was watching the flight 
of birds and the drift of the 
clouds along the horizon; and 
on the night of the seventh, 
when the moon was full, a 
shepherd saw him steal out 
to the Head and stand snuffing 
the air like a dog and listening— 
listening to what the sea was 
whispering of the weather that 
was to be. And none could 
tell better! Next morning 
John Peter received his tele- 
gram in a port down the coast 
bidding him bring his boat 
home. 

It was near the time when 
the Scottish boats return to 
the home ports to prepare for 
the last great fishing of the 
year off Yarmouth, and as 
John Peter’s boat was to go 
on the slip he felt no surprise 
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at the summons. He gathered 
his crew and sailed, and the 
thought of Ellen Mary made 
him glad to be returning; and 
he kept the deck throughout 
the day and watched the sailing 
because of his wish to be home. 
So it was he was ready when 
the storm broke, and all was 
snug on the boat. 

It came with the dark and 
against the sun, which is a 
bad wind, and with a slow 
gathering of strength that 
augured heavy weather before 
morning. An hour after night- 
fall it suddenly headed them ; 
thenceforth till midnight they 
fought to weather the Head, 
beat and tack, beat and tack, 
all hands on deck with life- 
lines to the masts handing the 
great canvas, for they could 
not reef down or the boat 
would not sail. The seas were 
sweeping in on Killimanwick 
when they bore up to run 
in, great racing billows that 
wrenched at the helm and 
came over the stern to pound 
John Peter in his lashings ; but 
knowing the hand that steered 
her the boat never faltered. 
They slipped in among the 
rocks between the passing of 
two waves, and tied her up 
by the nearest quay. Weary 
and blind from the smarting 
spray, seeing nothing at all, 
they stumbled to their homes 
by the well-known ways through 
the blackness of a squall. And 
Ellen Mary took her man in 
and put him to bed like a 
tired child. . . . About the 
end of the night’s middle watch 
there came a knocking at the 
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door, and the voice of Qld 
David Rodgers called her by 
name. 

She was in a light sleep and 
heard him, and got out of bed 
without waking her husband, 
Old David peered up from the 
cobbles below as she opened 
the window, his face showing 
white as a ghost’s through the 
darkness. 

* Your man is drowned and 
dead,’”’ he whispered. “ Let 
me in, Ellen Mary! You'rea 
widow now!” 

It was eerie hearing him say 
such a thing at such a time, 
and his eyes gleaming so. 

** My man is not drowned at 
all!’ said she, and he laughed 
at the tremble in her voice, 
mistaking its meaning. 

“Indeed and he is!” he 
exulted. ‘ His boat struck the 
Crows coming in. I heard 
them! Let me in, dearie! 
I'll comfort ye! ”’ 

She went back to the bed and 
wakened John Peter. 

“Put on your clothes,” she 
bade him. “ Mister Rodgers is 
down at the door saying there’s 
@ boat on the Crows.” 

He rose and put on the dry 
garments she had hung by the 
fire for the morning, and went 
down and opened the door. 
Old David pressed in like 4 
man into a treasure house. ..- 
Then he screamed. 

John Peter has heard the 
cries of drowning men who 
feared their end and other dire 
sounds of the nightbound sea, 
but nothing one-half so terrible 
to hear as that yell of Old 
David’s—or more dreadful t0 
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see than the mad old man 
cowering away. He tried to 
lay hold, but Old David sprang 
aside, darting into the covering 
darkness like a small wild 
thing. Women spoke nervously 
in upstairs rooms. Doors were 
opening and men coming out 
to question. John Peter bade 
them keep the women in and 
follow. 

“There’s &@ boat on the 
Crows,” he explained as they 
dragged out the life-saving gear. 
“And I doubt it’s Young 
David's.” 

A frightened shaft of moon- 
light sped across the scene, 
lighting the grim mass of the 
diffs and the white angry 
water; and a man called out 
suddenly, “‘Oh, the poor souls!”’ 
A wedge-like shape was fast 
between the rocks off the har- 
bour entrance, the uptilted bow 
Then 


of the Nancy Rodgers. 
they heard Old David again, 


heard his laughter. And pres- 
ently they found him in the 
wash of the waves beneath the 
Raster Cliff, sitting chuckling 
beside the body of his dead, 
drowned son. 

They came ashore one by 
one, that swart young crew; 
and the living gathered them 
in, and there was weeping of 
women. But the men worked 
dry-eyed with the fear of the 
lord upon them, a terrible 
thing having come to be. For 
the green light swung from the 
Old Halliards where it should 
hot have been, giving a line 
through the red to an entering 
boat straight on to the Crows. 
And at nightfall it hung on 
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its proper mast at the base of 
the jetty, as was testified by 
several witnesses. _ Someone 
had made the change after 
darkness when Killimanwick 
was sleeping. ... They dealt 
gently with Old David. 

The pawls of the capstan 
clacked dismally through the 
murmur of the sullen sea as 
they strained on the bars to 
pull the accursed stick down ; 
and when it was done they 
went each to their homes, and 
the silence of the years began. 
Later they heard how Young 
David came into the offing that 
evening, where none, least of 
all his father, expected him to 
be. He had risen with his 
jolly laugh when he heard of 
John Peter’s summons, and 
called on his crew.... “ Now 
is our chance,” said he, “to 
show them what the Nancy 
ean do! Come on and we'll 
race John Peter!” ... Andhe, 
not being a man of Killiman- 
wick, took the line of the lights 
as his guide and struck the 
Crows. 

And you may think still 
another thing requires explain- 
ing, or at least that it is pass- 
ing strange how John Peter 
could bring his boat in. But 
that is no mystery, if you 
remember. For it all depends 
on the lights ye steer by when 
the darkness is all around ; and 
though two in line will give a 
course, the man who knows his 
way needs only one. And John 
Peter steered that night by the 
light in his wife’s window—as he 
did on every night. So he came 
home. 





KUH-I-TAFTAN. 


BY HUGH RICE. 


From Quetta, in the north- 
western frontier of India, there 
runs a branch railway for some 
four hundred miles almost due 
east through the greater part 
of the length of Baluchistan, 
parallel with the southern 
border of Afghanistan, as far 
as the Persian frontier at Mir- 
jawa. The line is extended 
actually into Persian territory, 
reaching railhead at a small 
town called Duzdab (Robbers’ 
Water). 

The country through which 
this line twists and turns is 
not calculated to impress the 
traveller favourably—amile after 
mile of parched desert hills and 
sand-swept plains. No vegeta- 
tion exists there with the 
exception of patches of hardy 
camel-grass and stunted bushes 
of thorn and tamarisk. Sand- 
storms sweeping across these 
bare hills often clothe the land- 
seape in a mantle of stinging 
dust, visibility for the time 
being practically obliterated. 

A dry and thirsty country, 
but not entirely unattractive 
and at times almost beautiful. 
Thus, seen in the light of the 
setting sun, the stony hills and 
rocks reflect a kaleidoscope of 
colours ranging from the deep 
purple of the peaks through 
all the shades of brown and 
green to the lighter tints of the 
nearer hills. At such times 
the strata of the rocks is thrown 


up in bold relief, and often 
assumes a Most exquisite com- 
bination of delicate pastel 
colours, while, rippled like an 
incoming tide, the desert sand 
stretches away to the distant 
horizon. Such a country: fre- 
quently produces, in the noon- 
day heat, mirages so perfect 
that even the most experienced 
travellers are deceived. 

However tightly the rattling 
carriage windows may be 
wedged, the sand is ubiquitous. 
The finely divided dust par- 
ticles, thrown up into the air 
by the forward movement of 
the train, penetrate and cover 
everything. 

It was on a bleak day in 
February, having left Quetta 
early on the previous day, that, 
approaching the frontier town 
of Mirjawa, I was surprised to 
see on the distant southern 
horizon, standing out from the 
drab hills like a white cloud, 
the twin peaks of a snow- 
capped mountain — my first 
view of Kuh-i-Taftan. This 
‘Hill of Burning,’ 13,300 feet 
high and known locally a8 
Kuh-i-Chiltan, or ‘Mount of 
the Forty Graves,’ is the highest 
mountain in Eastern Persia. 

The train rattled on into 
Mirjawa, and half an hour 
later, on the conclusion of 3 
somewhat lengthy conversation 
between the engine-driver and 
station-master, slowly ground 
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its way up the steep incline 
ising to the high Persian 
plateau; but the mountain 
remained in sight for more 
than an hour, and I wondered 
whether I should ever be able 
to gain a closer acquaintance 
with it. There was something 
almost romantic in those two 
white domes upstanding in the 
desert, a something strangely 
virginal in the language of 
mountains which irresistibly re- 
called to mind Sheba’s Breasts 
in Rider Haggard’s ‘ King Solo- 
mon’s Mines.’ 

Later I was to learn many 
things concerning Kuh-i-Taftan 
and the difficulties attendant on 
its approach. Here in 1916 
General R. E. H. Dyer, C.B., 
with his diminutive force gained 
@ bloodless victory over Jiand 
Khan and his five thousand 
Yarmahommedzais. The moun- 
tain is situated almost on the 
border of Persia. and Baluchis- 
tan, and, for political reasons, I 
was informed, it would be im- 
posible to obtain permission 
to attempt its ascent. Added 
to this was the fact that the 
ttibe who inhabited the dis- 
trict were suspicious of strangers 
and superstitious concerning 
their mountain. Incidentally 
it was obvious that anyone 
considering the attempt would 
have to make a pukka bundo- 
bast, a8 the range was well off 
the beaten track. 

The nearest road—and Per- 
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sian desert roads are unspeak- 
ably bad—was some twenty- 
five miles from the mountain 
on the south-west side, but on 
the east side the Ladis-Sangun- 
Kwash road approached to 
within fifteen miles. The moun- 
tain had been climbed by way 
of Varaj and Jamchin, the 
western route, on more than 
one occasion, but, as far as I 
could gather, not from the 
eastern side, which presented a 
steeper approach. Reluctantly, 
therefore, I gave up all thoughts 
of climbing Kuh-i-Taftan. 

During the succeeding twelve 
months much happened in that 
part of Eastern Persia to alter 
conditions in and around the 
Sarhad. Fairly heavy fighting 
took place between the Baluchis 
under Dost Mahommed Khan 
and a Persian expeditionary 
force from the north, the opera- 
tion being protracted over the 
autumn and winter months of 
1928. The campaign was con- 
spicuous for @ series of guerilla 
actions in which the Persians, 
by capturing the famous fort 
of Kwash, drove the Baluchis 
into their hill fastnesses, not 
without considerable losses. 
A truce was eventually con- 
cluded, and Dost Mahommed 
Khan was taken as a hostage 
to Teheran. 

The small mission hospital 
at Duzdab, which had just 
been opened, was converted 
more or less into a casualty 





" Dost Mahommed Khan was tried by court-martial on a charge of murdering 
‘policeman while attempting to escape to the Dasht-i-Kavir on a trotting camel. 
near Semnan, he was taken back to Teheran and shot at Baghshah 
Tatracks on 25th January 1930. 
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clearing station for the wounded 
men. Some eighty seriously 
wounded cases were cared for 
in a temporary hospital con- 
structed by the military out of 
two large brick buildings, and 
I was asked to superintend 
the work with the aid of one 
of their own M.O.’s. From a 
surgical standpoint the arrange- 
ments left much to be desired. 
Everything had to be done on 
somewhat primitive lines, but, 
in spite of the doctors, only one 
man died, although typhus and 
tetanus broke out, and things 
looked grim enough for a while. 
After all the fighting had ceased 
and the majority of the 
wounded had been discharged, 
I realised I had the good fortune 
to number some very good 
friends among the officers and 
rank and file of the Persian 
army. 

It was while in conversation 
with Major A. and Captain K. 
one evening that the topic of 
mountaineering was brought up. 
I saw at once that Major A. 
was an enthusiast. Carefully 
Kuh-i-Taftan was introduced 
into the conversation and its 
attractions enlarged upon. It 
will be realised that one of 
the obstacles to the attempt 
had now been removed, as the 
Persians held under martial 
law all the country in the 
vicinity of the mountain and 
the tribes were, a fortiori, sub- 
missive. Major A. was in- 
trigued, but, with a soldier’s 
caution, refrained from any 
rash promises. I was satisfied, 
however, with his brief remark 
on parting that in the event of 
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his making the attempt he 
would let me know. 

The spring came, and ther 
followed a particularly m. 
pleasant hot weather, but no 
news from Major A. The mil. 
tary authorities were evidently 
fully occupied with the settle. 
ment of affairs, and Captain K,, 
who periodically visited Duz- 
dab, was not very optimistic 
concerning the projected climb; 
the weather was getting daily 
hotter. The unexpected hap- 
pened in August: a wire came 
in with the brief request that 
I should arrange to meet Major 
A. at Sangun in two days’ time. 
The hospital work was at its 
lowest ebb in August, and it 
was not difficult to arrange to 
take a week off. A hundred 
miles of rough road separated 
Duzdab from Sangun, the latter 
being a small oasis off the 
eastern slopes of Kuh-i-Taftan 
on the Kwash road. 

Food and water, plus a small 
kit, were soon in preparation. 
It is inadvisable to make 4 
journey of this kind without 
an ample supply of drinking 
water. This is usually carried 
in tightly woven canvas bags 
holding three or four pints 
apiece. The outside of these 
bags is constantly moist from 
seepage, and, due to rapid 
evaporation, the water inside 
is kept amazingly cool. 

A lorry was due to leave 
Duzdab on the next day at 
1 P.M., carrying a heavy load 
of dried peas and other food- 
stuffs for the troops in Kwash. 
I booked my seat next to the 
driver, and stowed my gear 
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among the sacks of peas. The 

was a #-ton Chevrolet, 
and it was loaded with two 
tons of peas, seven passengers 
and their luggage to boot. No 


doubt as an act of protest | 


against such a burden, one of 
the back tyres burst while we 
were waiting, and was leisurely 
repaired by the phlegmatic 
factotum whose forbears most 
assuredly hailed from Abyssinia 
in the old slave days. I began 
to think we should be lucky to 
get started by tea-time. A 
Customs officer arrived on the 
seene about that time, and, 
being suspicious of illicit opium 
smuggling, insisted on the lorry 
being emptied of everything 
while he made a vain search. 
The passengers, who were used 
tothe game, stoically sat around 
and smoked while the lorry was 
reloaded. 

I believe it used to be a 
slogan of the old Ford van- 
divers that though their 
‘lizzies’ might not be much 
to look at, they could always 
be relied on to get you there. 
In Eastern Persia at any rate 
the 3-ton Chevrolet deserves a 
similar eulogy. Almost invari- 
ably overloaded, often with 
the leaf springs horizontal due 
to the weight, the frame bent 
With the strain producing a 
sagged appearance in the centre 
ofthe body, tyres so cut about 
that the inner tube shows in 
Places, string and wire used 
Momiscuously in true Heath 
Robinson style to hold various 
parts together, and an almost 
‘mplete absence of tools or 
spare parts—such is the picture 
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of this desert warrior to be 
seen any day enveloped in a 
cloud of dust as it bumps its 
weary way over the indescrib- 
able roads of the Near East. 

The present vehicle was no 
exception to the general rule, 
and in addition the accumulator 
being innocent of water, the 
lamps and _ self-starter were 
hors de combat, but this was of 
little consequence to the driver, 
who piously exclaimed, “ El 
hamdullah Jenab-i-Ali” (‘‘ The 
moon is almost full.’’) 

In the twilight we started, 
with two men, who could find 
no room inside, lying on the 
front wings. We maintained a 
good ten miles an hour for 
about two hours, when the 
near side back spring snapped, 
and the heavy load came down 
on the axle, fortunately without 
damaging it. It was then dis- 
covered that we were without 
a lantern; the ‘hurricane’ 
had been inadvertently left 
behind, and all that could be 
produced in the way of arti- 
ficial illumination was half an 
inch of candle from a pas- 
senger’s pocket and a box of 
matches (mine). The candle 
soon gave out, and although the 
driver was working in deep 
shadow most of the time, he 
contrived to shove up the back 
axle with a block of wood and 
rope. Within an hour we were 
once more on the move. The 
road was @ widened camel 
track, and bad at that. 

The gradients were steep, 
especially when descending old 
river-beds and climbing up the 
opposite khud; but in spite 
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of the lurching and jarring, 
the two men lying in the angle 
between the bonnet and the 
front wings appeared to be 
sleeping peacefully, although to 
my imagination in imminent 
peril of falling off at any 
moment. 

Towards the early hours of 
the morning the driver became 
so drowsy that he drove off the 
road several times, and finally 
the lorry came to an abrupt 
stop head-on with a large 
boulder well away from the 
track. No serious damage was 
done, as the bumper took the 
blow, and we were moving 
slowly at the time. However, 
ene of the passengers was sum- 
moned from the rear and told 
to stand on the footboard, 
putting his hand through the 
driver’s window on to the 
wheel. We now had two helms- 
men, and for a while all went 
well. Then their slumbers coin- 
cided, and we were off the track 
again, fortunately in a level 
place. With a few sleepy ex- 
pletives the driver backed the 
lorry on to the road, and I 
ventured to put my hand to 
the wheel also—there were 
therefore now three hands on 
the steering. In spite of myself 
I succumbed to the irresistibly 
drowsy fecling and was brought 
back to full consciousness to 
realise we had taken a steep 
incline at an angle with the 
road, and had punctured both 
front tyres on some sharp 
rocks—in fact, we had all three 
fallen asleep at the same time, 
and were lucky not to have 
left. the road at a more pre- 
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cipitous spot. After that it wa 
unanimously decided to remaip 
there sleeping where we sat, 
and to mend the tyres whep 
daylight came. At dawn some 
hot tea was produced, which 
helped everyone to a mom 
cheerful state of mind, the 
tyres were successfully repaired, 
and we started off for Sangun, 
some thirty miles ahead. 
Arriving there before noon, 
my kit was dumped at the side 
of the road, and with mixed 
feelings I watched the lony 
disappear in a cloud of dust 
and the direction of Kwash. 
Sangun consisted of half a 
dozen brick huts near a spring 
of brackish water surrounded 
by tamarisk bushes and reeds, 
evidently the most popular 
watering-place in the distric 
from the number of catile, 
goats and horses gathered there, 
Chikor were plentiful, but there 
was no sign of the two officers 
I sought. The corporal who 
was stationed there with his 
squad informed me that Major 
A. was expected early on the 
morrow, and with that I had 
to be content. My food was 
finished except for a tin of 
pears, which I shared with the 
corporal for tiffin, and dit 
covered he only had Persian 
bread to carry on with. This 
is not unpalatable, but gritty 
and unleavened: one has 0 
be hungry to tackle much ofit. 
With a hint that chikor would 
be very welcome for suppé 
that night, a soldier was des- 
patched with orders to shoot 
a plump bird. I said nothing, 
but, judging from the state of 
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his rifle and the look of the 
man behind it, I had my 
doubts about the evening meal. 
He returned, however, in half 
an hour with a nice bird minus 
its head, and I made an excel- 
jent meal off it. As the sun 
sank in the west I strolled on 
to the top of an adjacent knoll 
overlooking the spring —a 
typieal picture of a desert 
oasis. All around low bare 
hills spread out to the horizon 
except in the west, and there 
that line was broken and rose 
to form the sil- 
houette of the massif of Kuh-i- 
Taftan against a deep red 
background. The evening was 
very still, and a white column 
of smoke could be seen rising 
up straight into the atmosphere 
from between the two peaks. 
Every now and then a current 
of air caused it to falter, twist 
and flatten out, to rise again 
erect as before, and I knew that 
the rumour I had heard con- 
eming the volcanic nature of 
the mountain was a true one; 
the fires had not yet died 
out. Lingering there, fascinated 
With the beauty and the still- 
ness, nature metamorphosed the 
sene before me. As I turned 
away all that had been tinted 
ted was now etched with silver, 
for the moon had risen. 
At dawn a number of don- 


_ keys, well laden with provisions 


and equipment, arrived from 
Kwash, and the drivers re- 
ported that Major A. was on 
his way, but had been delayed 
by the breakdown of his car. 
They had brought with them 
large baskets full of water- 
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melons, a welcome addition to 
the commissariat. Larger than 
the average marrow, these dark- 
green melons, with their juicy 
red fruit and black pips, are 
grown locally wherever there 
is sufficient water. I left the 
men squatting in a circle 
around a rapidly increasing 
mound of melon rinds and 
walked over to the stream 
for a wash. Finding a con- 
venient tamarisk bush which 
afforded shade on the bank of 
the stream with a good view 
of the road from Kwash, I sat 
down to await the coming of 
the car. Near-by a deep pool, 
formed by damming back the 
stream, provided a watering- 
trough for the cattle. After a 
few minutes two magpies flut- 
tered down, spotted me, and 
were up again in a moment 
uttering their shrill cries of 
warning. However, not long 
afterwards, a covey of chikor 
circled over the water and 
settled with much chattering 
in the thick grass at the edge 
of the pool. One by one they 
crept out to drink, and then 
proceeded to dust-bathe them- 
selves in the soft sand around 
the pool: twenty brace of them 
within as many yards of me. 
Mentally I apologised for doubt- 
ing the shooting capabilities 
of the soldier who had procured 
yesterday evening’s meal in the 
form of a headless bird. 

A cloud of dust in the dis- 
tance slowly evolved itself into 
a string of mules with’ fur 
riding - horses, and as they 
turned off the road and down 
the path towards the huts a 
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car appeared in the distance, 
moving slowly. The chikor 
rose with a whirr, and the 
magpies screamed their annoy- 
ance from a distant bush. The 
car had given a varied assort- 
ment of troubles: both back 
springs were bandaged with 
ropes, the glass . wind-screen 
was smashed and the radiator 
leaking, one front tyre was 
flat and in ribbons, and the 
occupants themselves were grey 
with dust but enthusiastic. 
They certainly deserved credit 
for the amount and variety of 
the provision and equipment, 
which had mostly come vid 
the quartermaster - sergeant’s 
stores. 

With the two Persian officers 
was @ man famous throughout 
Baluchistan whom I had first 
met when he brought one of 
his children for treatment to 
the hospital at Duzdab some 
months previously. His natural 
dignity and marked muscular 
development immediately at- 
tracted the eye, but it was the 
frank yet subtly humorous ex- 
pression of his face, as though 
he was always enjoying some 
cryptic joke, which character- 
ised Idu Khan. He always 
spoke slowly and smiled often. 
He had that indefinable some- 
thing about him which marks 
the man who will back you up 
in a tight corner: the bigger 
the odds and the tighter the 
corner, the broader that smile. 
Such indeed was the man 
Gef&ral Dyer found him to be 
during his campaign in. Balu- 
chistan in 1916-17. 

Besides the riding-horses there 
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were six sturdy mules and as 
many donkeys for portage of 
the baggage, which consisted, 
inter alia, of a double-sided 
tent eomplete with camp-beds, 
folding chairs and table, sacks 
of flour and fodder, water tanks, 
tinned food, vegetables and a 
Ciné-Kodak outfit. The ser- 
geant in charge, a hefty fellow 
well over six feet and broad in 
proportion, was a good man at 
his job, which he carried out 
without a hitch. He had been 
running a bout of fever which 
he took to be malaria, and com- 
plained that quinine in heroic 
doses failed to have any effect 
on his temperature. There is 
fortunately a specific injection 
for relapsing fever, and a series 
of intravenous doses sufficed 
to cure him. From the first in- 
terested in Christianity, he 
was subsequently baptised in 
Duzdab. 

It was arranged that a start 
should be made before dawn 
on the morrow from Sangun, 
in order that the first stages of 
the climb over the foothills 
might be covered before the 
sun became too fierce. That 
evening a good bag of chikor 
was shot by the major and 
Idu Khan in the nullahs around 
the oasis. Captain K. and I 
also rode, but only added a 
single bird each to the pot. It 
is a great deal easier said than 
done to ride up a _boulder- 
strewn ravine full tilt, even if 
your mount is used to it, and 
get your bird as it tops the 
crest against the sky-line. We 
were content to watch the 
experts at their sport, and 
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more than the average skill in 
horsemanship was required. 
Well before dawn we were 
awakened by the noise of the 
transport getting under way, 
for they had an hour’s start of 
ws. The East was reddening 
when we left Sangun, and the 
air was so cool that we were 
content to walk the first few 
miles to keep warm. Idu Khan 
had commissioned two local 
guides to lead. One of them, a 
young athletic Kurd, had once 
been to the summit of Kuh-i- 
Taftan by the western route, 
but had not climbed it by the 
way we proposed. The other 
man was older and very un- 
communicative. The mountain 
dominated the scene before us, 
and it was difficult to believe 
we were at least twelve miles 
distant from it. The two 
peaks were becoming plainly 
silhouetted against the morning 
sky, and we were tempted, as 
we strode along, to discuss a 
possible route up the last 1000 
feet or so; below that the 
contours were-masked by mists 
on the foothills. The going 
became rougher as we pro- 
ceeded, but the gradient was 
deceptive, there being no level 
base-line from which the eye 
could estimate the incline of 
ascent. We were given more 
accurate knowledge of the rise 
by the sensitive mechanism of 
the heart and lung combination. 
Captain K. and Idu Khan were 
how riding, and the horses dis- 
Played amazing agility and 
surefootedness on the rocks and 
crags. Major A. and I con- 
tinued to tramp and _ assist 
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the donkeys, who were con- 
tinually shedding items from 
their loads; occasionally the 
whole pack would come apart 
and have to be rearranged on 
the moke’s unwilling back. The 
mules managed better, and, 
provided they had the horses to 
lead the way, tackled almost 
all the obstacles unaided. The 
pace was naturally not fast, 
but we had made nearly ten 
miles by noon, and parked 
beside a mighty crag where 
there was sufficient shade for 
the whole cavalcade. In the 
bed of the nullah trickled 
a small stream of slightly 
bitter water in which the 
animals, appearing to enjoy 
it, were watered below us 
while a meal was in prepara- 
tion. The ravine we had been 
following up was gradually 
narrowing, and its sides be- 
came more precipitous as we 
approached the mountain. At 
the place we were resting it 
was approximately 150 yards 
wide, the cliffs on either side 
rising abruptly 100 feet or 
more; the bed of the gorge 
was strewn with smooth water- 
worn boulders, and it was 
evident that on occasion this 
little stream among the rocks 
became a rushing torrent when 
the storm-clouds burst on Kuh- 
i-Taftan. 

Vegetation was much more 
plentiful here; the banks of 
the stream were covered with 
a luxurious growth of reeds 
and tall grasses, with clumps 
of tamarisk bushes, wild fig 
and walnut trees. Content- 
edly we lay prone, enjoying 
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this siesta until an empty 
bottle provided another line of 
thought to Idu Khan, who 
despatched his servant to a 
rock on the opposite side of 
the ravine with orders to place 
the target in a certain position. 
It was agreed that we should 
fire three rounds each, Cap- 
tain K. to fire first, myself 
next if the bottle remained, 
Major A. third, and Idu Khan 
last. Although the range was 
only about 150 yards, the 
target lay in shadow, and 
was almost invisible against 
a camouflaged background of 
mosaic rock stratum. Captain 
K. fired his three rounds, and 
the target remained intact. I 
found, as he had, that the 
rifle was firing a fraction low 
and left, but I over-corrected 
with my last shot, and handed 
the rifle to the Major. He 
being a much better marksman 
than either of us, put a shot 
on either side, and missed it 
by inches only with his last. 
Idu Khan barely took aim; 
he seemed to me to lie down 
and fire almost at the same 
time, and the bottle, as such, 
ceased to disfigure the land- 
scape. He maintained that his 
standard of shooting was not 
above the average Baluchi’s, 
and said he had seen a man of 
his own clan take two of 
Persia’s wild sheep (or mouffion) 
with two shots at a range of 
well over 200 yards as they 
pelted down a rocky slope; 
they were some fifty yards 
apart, and both beasts were 
killed instantly by shots behind 
the shoulder. I do not doubt 
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his veracity, knowing the By 
luchi shikar and having hag 
experience of his prowess and 
skill with a rifle, but a tmp 
estimation of such shooting cay 
only be gathered when it ij 
realised that bagging a startled 
mouffion on the rock-strew 
slopes of the Sarhad is com. 
parable to potting a snip 
with a °22 on a misty morning 
at home. 

The march was resumed, 
and we were now all walking 
on account of the steepness of 
the gradient, the donkeys being 
in constant trouble with their 
loads. We had reckoned on 
reaching Arb-i-garm by dusk 
and pitching our base camp 
there, where the ground was 
reported suitable. The horse 
were finding it difficult to 
scramble up the track, and 
numerous détours were neces 
sary to enable the loaded ani- 
mals to follow them. In, the 
most difficult places the don- 
keys were unloaded and urged 
up fore and aft by hand, re 
suming their loads again when 
the ground became easier. We 
crossed into neighbouring ra 
vines over the intervening 
ridges, and could now only 
catch occasional glimpses of 
the mountain above us. The 
screes were particularly trying 
to man and beast; more than 
one donkey, rolling down with 
his entire load, had to be 
righted, and my knowledge of 
the vernacular from the drivers 
was considerably increased. 
Towards evening, as we were 
nearing the top of a steep spu 
between two deep gorges, the 
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Jeading guide pointed out the 
camp site at Arb-i-garm (Hot 
Spring). It lay a long way 
ahead, and at least 500 feet 
higher, and was the only piece 
of level ground in the vicinity. 
The two deep gorges on either 
hand converged towards Arb-i- 
garm and then turned away at 
almost right angles to each 
other; the right-hand cleft 
came to an abrupt end at a 
precipice over which tumbled 
a picturesque waterfall, that 
on the left petered out in the 
general slope of the hillside 
where a spring of fresh water 
bubbled up and slowly curved 
its way down to the valleys 
below. The spur was thickly 
covered with short rank grass 
and stunted thorn bushes, and 
quite a number of flowers in 
bloom were to be found. Con- 
spicuous among these were the 
white poppy, campions and 
the short-stemmed mountain 
thistle, its long rapier - like 
thorns capable of piercing the 
sole of a rubber shoe, as I 
found out to my cost. 

As we advanced, the whole 
mountain above us came into 
view, and we_ instinctively 
stopped to admire both the 
beauty and the grandeur of the 
scene. Ahead towered the two 
peaks, giving the impression 
that they almost overhung, 
and the optical illusion was in- 
teased by white fleecy clouds 
scudding across the ocean of a 
blue Persian sky. On the ex- 
tteme right the mountain fell 
away in a series of huge but- 
ttess-like precipices, a giant’s 
Stairway; but nearer to us, 
VOL, CCXXIX.—NO. MCCCLXXXV. 


and commencing from a rift 
between the two peaks, a scree 
had formed, a vast cone of 
loose stone widening rapidly as 
it descended to end in a 
long line of massive boulders 
and rocks more than 1000 
feet below. Like an immense 
isosceles triangle, its apex was 
within 200 feet of the summit 
of the mountain—the right 
side limited by the precipices 
of the northern face, the left 
defined by a deep gully which 
skirted a long craggy aréte 
extending up towards the peaks 
from the south-east. This gully 
was @ continuation upwards, 
beyond the waterfall, of the 
ravine on the right side of 
Arb-i-garm, and was invisible 
from the camp. A stream of 
hot water flowing out from 
the mountain-side ran down 
the gully and eventually de- 
bouched to hurl itself over the 
precipice above Arb-i-garm. I 
shall have reason to mention 
this stream again, for I was 
able to inspect it at close 
quarters on our way down, and 
it presented a number of points 
of interest. From where we 
stood the water could be seen 
to be steaming, and its rocky 
banks all the way down were 
brightly coloured with red and 
yellow patches, which we took 
to be lichens growing on the 
stones. There was no other 
vegetation visible anywhere 
near the stream. One further 
detail must be mentioned. 
About half-way between the 
point where the stream falling 
over the precipice formed the 
waterfall and its source high 
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up the scree, there stood, like 
a huge portcullis guarding the 
approach to the mountain, a 
mass of reddish rock cleft in 
the centre, and through this 
opening poured the stream from. 
above. 

There appeared to be three 
ways of ascent from Arb-i- 
garm. It seemed compara- 
tively easy work to reach the 
lowest edge of the great scree, 
and, if it was possible by 
traversing to gain the apex of 
the cone, there only remained 
about 200 feet of rock to be 
climbed. Through glasses this 
last lap appeared to be difficult, 
and we had no rope with us. 
An alternate route was to work 
up the right side of the scree 
triangle where it infringed the 
northern precipices, but after 
studying it carefully with 
glasses, it was agreed that be- 
fore attempting this route a 
much closer examination of the 
ground would be essential. 
Added to this was the fact 
that to get to the place where 
the start would need to be 
made entailed a long detour, 
necessitating the crossing of 
several ravines and dead ground 
of unknown quality which lay 
between us and that point. 
The third route was more 
complicated, perhaps, but 
nearer to Arb-i-garm than either 
of the other two. By con- 
tinuing up the spur on which 
the camp was pitched until 
well above the contour of the 
rock stratum, which, becom- 
ing more steep towards the 
north, eventually formed the 
waterfall precipice, we could 
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work up the khud of the 
stream above the fall and 
reach the red-coloured rock 
previously described. Thence 
it looked possible, by traver- 
ing a small scree and climbing 
fifty feet of apparently sound 
rock, including a vertical chim- 
ney, to reach the crest of the 
aréte. This break in its for. 
bidding walls seemed to be the 
only flaw in the aréte’s defences, 

It was, from our position be- 
low, impossible to gauge the 
difficulty of climbing along the 
edge of the aréte or to ascer- 
tain what lay beyond it on the 
other side, but if the route was 
feasible at all, then there only 
remained two stages to the 
summit of No. Il. peak: 4 
hundred feet of rock climbing 
with good hand and foot holds, 
and above that a steady slope 
upwards of coarse shingle and 
outcropping rock. 

The guides when questioned 
as to the choice of routes, 
insisted that to attempt the 
great scree, either straight or 
by traverse, was a waste of 
time and energy. They main- 
tained it was composed of 
crumbling stone, the slope being 
so steep it was necessary 0 
crawl up it, and that, however 
carefully it was scaled, the 
loose combination of stone 
invariably returned the tres- 
passer to his starting - point. 
Three yellow patches high up 
on the great scree, each emitting 
a wisp of white smoke, weéle 
seen to be vents in the mou 
tain-side encrusted with sub 
limed sulphur, and the guides 
said the source of the hot 
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stream was close to these holes. 
It was therefore agreed to 
abandon the first two routes 
and confine our efforts to the 
third, making an attempt at 
least to reach the crest of the 
aréte, whence it should be 
possible to survey the remainder 
of the climb. 

The twilight was already 
fading, and cold gusts of air 
were blowing down the moun- 
tain-side as we returned to the 
camp, which presented an ani- 
mated scene. Our tent had 
been pitched, and three large 
camp fires threw showers of 
sparks into the air as the dry 
bush fuel was heaped on them. 
Although the middle of August 
and about the hottest time of 
the year, at 11,000 feet we 
were glad to sit around the 
roaring flames whose light must 
have been visible for miles 
across the Sarhad, and no 
doubt riveted the gaze of 
many a dark-skinned nomad 
a he tended his flock or stood 
at the open flap of his black 
tent. Two mountain lambs 
had been brought into camp by 
the Sirdah of Kuh-i-Taftan, 
who virtually owned the moun- 
tain and fed his flocks on its 
slopes. He and his minstrel 
approached our fire and greeted 
the Major. Both men were 
very fine specimens of the 
Baluchi herdsman, burnt al- 
most a mahogany colour with 
exposure to the sun, and as 
hard as nails. Their hair had 
lever been cut, and both had 
long black beards. They wore 
their ‘poshteens,’ long goat- 
skin coats with the fur on the 
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inside reaching to their ankles, 
and carried a modern ‘303 
rifle, each with 100 rounds or 
more in bandoliers, as well as 
the long shikar knife. The 
minstrel had in addition his 
reed pipe. After the usual 
polite formalities had concluded, 
the Sirdah was questioned 
about the route up the moun- 
tain which we proposed taking. 
He told us that he had not 
himself climbed to the summit, 
but fully believed the super- 
stitions concerning it, and that 
undoubtedly many diseases had 
been cured among the numer- 
ous pilgrims who often travelled 
from immense distances to 
drink of and bathe in the 
healing waters of the hot 
stream ; they never dared, how- 
ever, to proceed farther up 
the mountain than Arb-i-garm. 
“Why tempt the gods?” he 
asked, and his minstrel, squat- 
ting on a rock near-by, blew a 
few tentative notes on his reed, 
breaking the awkward silence 
which had followed the Sir- 
dah’s last remark. 

The Baluchis are the most 
musical of all the tribes of the 
Sarhad, and of their instru- 
ments there is none to compare, 
in my estimation, with the 
shepherd’s reed flute. This 
man was @ skilled player, and 
when he had introduced us to 
some of the strangely haunting 
tunes of the desert I began to 
notice that the other two camp 
fires were being deserted, while 
behind and around us a rapidly 
increasing audience of enthralled 


listeners was congregating. 
The refrain was taken up by 
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the circle in a peculiar manner. 
Oupping their hands over their 
mouths they hummed the tune 
in a deep monotone, giving a 
very effective background for 
the high notes of the pipe, 
somewhat similar to an organ 
accompaniment of a chorister’s 
treble. 

The firelight, playing over 
the ring of roughly-clad figures, 
contrasted vividly against the 
blackness of the mountain and 
the star-filled sky. The glamour 
of the moment was irresistible : 
perched on his granite rostrum, 
this bearded Orpheus held his 
audience, for both the stillness 
of the atmosphere at 11,000 feet 
and the relaxation after the 
day’s march conduced to en- 
hance the spell of the music 
on us. Far into the night he 
played, and when a chill breath 
of night breeze fanned the glow- 
ing embers into flame, it seemed 
almost as though the spirits 
of the Forty Graves had left 
their stony solitude on Kuh-i- 
Chiltan to listen also. 

Two blankets apiece, with a 
‘poshteen’ over the top, were 
barely sufficient to keep us 
warm that night. At break- 
fast, in the dark before the 
first gleam of dawn had 
appeared on the eastern hori- 
zon, we experienced that in- 
definable sensation of semi- 
anxious excitement which is the 
common accompaniment of the 
zero hour; a feeling which, 
although admittedly un- 
pleasant, gives a zest, not to 
be forgone, to any climbing 
enterprise. 

The climbing party consisted 
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of Major A., with a sturdy 
batman carrying his (ing 


Kodak, Oaptain K., myself, 
and the two guides. We all 
wore rubber-soled shoes except 
the guides, who had on the 
equivalent in the form of the 
local grass sandal. Each man 
also had dark glasses, a full 
water-bottle, and a haversack 
containing a small amount of 
food. The spur gradually nap. 
rowed, and, after reaching its 
top, we bore away to the right 
and found the going much more 
difficult, care being necessary 
in traversing the khud; the 
music of the waterfall echoed 
up from the invisible chasm 
below us. Skirting the dliff 
side and ever inclining upwards, 
we crossed without incident 
several small screes of loose 
stone ; the stream on our right 
had dwindled to a yellow ribbon, 
the sheer walls of the aréte 
towered above on the left. In 
front lay our immediate objec- 
tive, the red rock. Beyond it 
lay the great scree and the 
massif of the mountain. The 
guides continued to lead, with 
Captain K. and myself bringing 
up the rear, and we carried on 
steadily for an hour in this 
order. After resting for a few 
minutes, as we were about to 
resume, Captain K., not being 
in good training, decided to 
return to camp, and insisted 
on going back alone. 

It will be recalled that, when 
viewing the ground from Arb+- 
garm on the previous evening; 
we concluded the only acces- 
sible approach to the aréte 
was by way of a small scree 
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and some fifty feet of rock, 
with a chimney to negotiate at 
the beginning. It was now 
yery evident to us that we 
had been deceived by distance 
in our estimates. Standing on 
the edge of this scree and 
gazing up, we began to realise 
that the scree itself was likely 
to be a tough proposition ; it 
was extremely loose, and set at 
such an angle that small stones 
and rocks were continually top- 
pling down the incline. Its 
redeeming feature lay in the 
outcropping of firm dark- 
coloured rock in a number of 
places. Rather more than half- 
way up the scree a wide fissure 
in the rock face on the left- 
hand side appeared to offer an 
alternate route to the crest of 
the aréte, which was clearly 
silhouetted against the sky. 
Leaving the red rock on our 
right and slowly and carefully 
traversing the scree, we found 
that it was as well to use 
both hands and feet, and to 
avoid all patches of the smaller 
stones. The guides were mak- 
ing full use of the oases of firm 
tock, some of which were large 
enough for the whole party to 
Test upon. 

The sulphurous dust was 
imitating and the glare try- 
ing for our eyes, even though 
we were all wearing dark glasses, 
and, although no one was per- 
spiring, the sun’s rays seemed 
to scorch our skins. On more 
than one occasion a smail 
avalanche of stones occurred, 
wually from carelessly trusting 
too much weight to an ill- 
balanced rock, and a few yards 


of scrambling had to be done 
over again, to the amusement 
of the remainder of the party. 
In this manner, by a series of 
ever shortening traverses, the 
safety of a large island of rocks 
was reached almost opposite 
the entrance to the fissure of 
the left wall already mentioned. 
The guides halted here, evi- 
dently debating which way to 
take. When questioned, they 
both advocated attempting the 
fissure, and were obviously 
anxious to get off the scree. 
It was suggested they should 
investigate the fissure, which 
involved crossing a treacherous- 
looking patch of small loose 
stones, while we rested. Here 
I committed a piece of uncalled- 
for folly, which, as usually 
happens, brought its own re- 
ward. Not intending to go far 
ahead, I continued to traverse 
up the scree, leaving Major A. 
busily manipulating his Ciné- 
Kodak, and made for a triangle 
of black rock, from which I 
thought it would be possible to 
see sufficiently far ahead to 
gain an idea of what lay above 
the vertical chimney. On 
reaching this spot I found it 
formed an ideal shelter, and 
since it jutted out considerably 
from the slope and overhung 
enough to produce a shallow 
cave with a welcome patch of 
shadow, I sat down to rest. 
Below me I could see the two 
guides going slowly over a 
treacherous part of the scree 
and nearing the fissure, but I 
could also see from my position 
of vantage that their mission 
would be a vain one: the 
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fissure on that side was too 
big a risk without rope and 
nailed boots. I could then 
have retrieved my initial mis- 
take if I had immediately 
descended and warned the 
major of what I had ascer- 
tained, and had the guides 
recalled. Instead, imagining 
that by getting a little higher 
I might perhaps confirm the 
way I was taking to be the 
right one, I continued the 
ascent. I had not gone more 
than fifty yards, when, reaching 
a big stone which I mistook 
for a piece of firm outcropping 
rock, I carelessly put my full 
weight on it. The stone 
wobbled, threw me off my 
balance and began to slide 
down the slope, I with it. In 
vain I tried to hold myself up, 
digging at the stones with hands 
and feet. Realising almost im- 
mediately the utter uselessness 
of this, for all around the scree 
seemed to be in motion, I 
glanced upwards before the 
clouds of dust completely en- 
veloped me and saw that the 
sliding of the stones was creep- 
ing upwards in the way that 
sand does on being under- 
mined. Shouting a warning 
to those below, I made several 
more fruitless efforts to check 
my momentum, and, to my 
intense relief, succeeded in get- 
ting hold of something firm. 
The dust was so thick in the 
air it was difficult to breathe 
and impossible to see. I had 
just managed to get at my 
handkerchief when something 
whizzed past in the air, struck 
the ground heavily somewhere 
in front and continued crashing 
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downwards. It needed no ex. 
planation : the creeping of the 
scree had loosened some of the 
unattached rocks above. Ip. 
voluntarily I ducked as low 
as I could while two mor 
*‘heavies ’ came over. Possibly 
the air had cleared slightly or 
my wits were working better; 
at any rate I suddenly recog- 
nised my handhold. There 
was no doubt about it, I was 
on that triangle of rock already 
mentioned with the little cave 
on the lower side. It goes with- 
out saying that I was round 
the corner and in that niche 
without undue delay; and an 
admirable funk-hole it proved 
to be. The arching ledge above 
my head completely protected 
me, and on either side there 
was sufficient rock to with- 
stand any amount of bombard- 
ment. One boulder actually 
landed on the protecting ledge, 
and shattered into several 
pieces. The sensation it gave 
me was unpleasant, and I 
began to wonder whether there 
was anything loose up above 
which might scupper my refuge 
—something in the way of 4 
five-ton pebble ! 

Squatting there, my thoughts 
went back to a memorable day 
at Grindelwald when I had 
crouched, camera in hand, be- 
neath the ‘take-off’ of the 
ski jump, and the Swiss com- 
petitors had hurled themselves 
off the ice ledge just over one’s 
head into space, to land with & 
thud many metres down the 
hardened snow slope. 

The dust cloud soon began 
to thin, and I noticed the sea of 
moving stones around was un- 
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doubtedly slowing up; evi- 
dently the worst was over. A 
shout from below roused me 
to a consciousness of the danger 
I had unwittingly brought on 
the whole party. So I started 
to descend. There were no 
large stones coming down now, 
and the air was rapidly getting 
dearer, for the wind was blow- 
ing down the slope. Suddenly, 
twenty yards below, on the 
edge of the scree, I recognised 
Major A. busily reeling off a 
film, with his orderly holding 
the tripod steady. Slithering 
towards him, I landed safely. 
Tomy apology for the accident 
he answered with a laugh that 
the picture I had afforded him 
more than compensated for 
that, and, as a matter of fact, he 
had not been in any danger, 
for soon after I had left the 
island of rocks he had crossed 
with his man to the edge of the 
seree to get a better picture, 
and hearing my shout of warn- 
ing had been ‘all set’ for an 
excellent ‘movie’ of a scree in 
action. He said that the two 
guides were also safe; they 
had reached the rock wall on 
the far side as he was prepar- 
ing to take a picture of them 
tackling the fissure when the 
accident occurred. Some min- 
utes later the two guides were 
seen to be returning across the 
scree, and when they rejoined 
us admitted, as I had expected, 
that the fissure was too diffi- 
cult. They agreed that the 
only thing was to tackle the 
scree to its apex. Whether it 
was due to the avalanche of 
stones or because we were more 
deliberately careful in climbing 
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I do not know, but, with 
the guides leading and myself 
relegated to last in the line, 
the remainder of the scree was 
negotiated without incident. 
The chimney, which from below 
had appeared to be almost 
vertical, proved to be quite an 
easy affair, with numerous good 
foot and hand holds. We were 
quickly through it and out on 
the surface again, but the 
valley and scree were out of 
sight now. It was good, after 
the insecurity of the loose 
gravel, to be climbing on sound 
rock once more, and, to our 
relief, there were no impossible 
places between us and the 
crest of the aréte. On reaching 
it we were rewarded with a 
very extensive view, for the 
‘cockscomb’ was formed of a 
layer of upended stratum of 
very hard rock, in places only 
a few feet in breadth, which 
fell away westwards into a 
deep gorge. Beyond that lay 
rank on rank of dark valleys 
and rocky spurs, with one very 
picturesque conical peak near 
Tamadan, till in the distance the 
foothills merged into the dusty 
brown plains of the Sarhad. 
Looking back, the camp at 
Arb-i-garm was visible nestling 
at the head of the spur more 
than 1000 feet below. Above 
us the way looked interesting 
enough to please the most 
exacting mountaineer, although 
the actual summit was not in 
view; but we were content to 
rest for half an hour, and in 
my case attempt a clean-up. 
My clothes had not been im- 
proved by the enforced tobog- 
gan, and in no sense did I 
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consider myself a suitable sub- 
ject for photography, but I 
had to submit to the process 
of having my sorry state per- 
petuated. Incidentally this 
particular reel was ruined by 
light leakage, and only por- 
tions of the film were of any 
use for screening. 

Although the sun was high 
in the heavens and there was 
very little breeze, it was too 
cool to linger ; a faint smell of 
sulphur was now perceptible in 
the air. We followed the guides 
in the same order as they led 
up the aréte, occasionally mak- 
ing a partial descent down the 
wall on one side or the other 
to avoid a difficult place, climb- 
ing on to the crest again farther 
on. We made very good time 
up the aréte, till it ended 
abruptly at the foot of a wall 
of rocks roughly at right angles 
to the direction we had been 
coming. The formation of these 
rocks was singular. They con- 
sisted of boulders worn smooth 
by the action of wind and rain, 
and piled up above one another 
like enormous steps—a veri- 
table giants’ causeway. Most of 
them were eight to ten feet high, 
with practically no sand or 
stones in the interstices between 
their surfaces, and, where ex- 
posed to the weather, pitted 
with deep cup-like depressions 
in the rock itself, some of 
them actually holding water. 
We recollected that these rocks 
once surmounted, there should 
remain nothing between us and 
the summit of No. II. peak 
but along steady slope. This 
last piece of rock climbing 
proved to be one of the most 
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enjoyable in the whole ascent, 
The ledges formed by the upper 
surface of the first line of 
boulders were several feet in 
width, and in places it was 
possible to walk along the con- 
tour for a considerable distance, 
enabling the climber to take his 
choice of chimney or fissure 
connecting the ledge he was on 
with the one above. Thus, by 
working up from ledge to ledge, 
our route on paper would have 
resembled a right-angled zig- 
zag. After a short time the 
guides separated for some 
reason, and Major A., with his 
servant, followed the older 
guide. I followed the other, 
and we lost sight of them; 
but my guide continued climb- 
ing till the last ledge was 
reached, and there we waited 
for the others, knowing they 
were well behind us. We began 
to experience the effect of the 
rarefied atmosphere, and, 28 
usually happens to me above 
10,000 feet, my nose bled freely. 
The sulphur fumes were now 
much stronger and could be 
seen blowing down the slope 
from above, making us catch 
our breath. 

The guide gave me to under- 
stand that for this reason wé 
should be unable to take the 
slope above us in a straight 
line of ascent, and that it 
would be necessary to make a 
détour to the left to avoid the 
suffocating fumes. The other 
party seemed to me to be 
taking a long time, and 1 
wondered whether they were 
in any difficulty, but my guide, 
apparently receiving a satis- 
factory answer to his yodel, 
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began the final ascent ; I have 
an idea he wanted to get there 
first. Although he was eyvi- 
dently going slowly for my 
benefit, I had all I could do 
to keep up with him. The 
slope was probably not more 
than 15°, yet every fifty steps 
or so I had to stop and get 
my breath by bending down 
facing away from the fume, 
which was vile. The guide 
had covered his face with part 
of his head-cloth, and so I tried 
the same dodge with a hand- 
kerchief, but the difficulty of 
breathing was so increased that 
Thad to give it up. My eyes 
and throat were beginning to 
bum in a most unpleasant 
manner, and, having lost touch 
with the guide, I turned off 
more to the left on a level 
with the contour of the hill 


and made much better pro- 


gress. The atmosphere im- 
proved, and once more [ in- 
clined upwards, bearing half 
right, as nearly as I could judge, 
in the direction of my guide, 
and came on him lying spread- 
eagled on the ground taking 
long deep breaths. He was 
perfectly fit, but evidently de- 
termined to avoid leaving any 
residue of the gas in his lungs. 

The summit, as is so often 
the case, was not nearly so 
imposing at close quarters as 
at a distance: a rounded knoll 
covered with sulphurous rocks 
and bleached granite boulders. 
Behind it, from our position, 
dense white smoke was rising 
up in seething billows pro- 
jected upwards with consider- 
able force, but soon dispersed 
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by the strong wind which 
swept the cloud down the slope 
in the direction from which we 
had come. 

When a particularly strong 
gust flattened out the white 
column it was possible to see 
the summit of No. I. peak, 
confirming the supposition 
that the actual position of the 
crater was in a saddle between 
the two peaks. On inspection 
it proved to be a hole, fifteen 
feet in diameter, situated on a 
slight cone. On the windward 
side it could be approached to 
the actual edge, but the ground 
was hot and thickly coated 
with yellow sublimed sulphur. 
While we waited for the second 
party I took a number of 
photographs of the crater and 
No. I. peak, which was slightly 
higher than its twin and cer- 
tainly more imposing. 

Major A. and his guide had 
taken a wider détour and fol- 
lowed the contour round to 
the western side of the moun- 
tain before attempting to as- 
eend, and had in this way 
avoided most of the fume. 
After he had taken a long 
length of film of the crater, we 
descended into the saddle be- 
tween the peaks and climbed 
up the side of No. I. peak, 
a matter of about 100 feet 
of loose rock, to reach the 
highest point of Kuh-i-Taftan, 
which, being slightly higher 
than No. II. peak, gave us a 
more comprehensive field of 
view. In that intensely dry 
and clear atmosphere visibility 
was perfect. The Sarhad was 
spread out at our feet like a 
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sand map, every detail de- 
fined ; a few fleecy clouds only 
on.the western horizon, shadow- 
ing the fertile valley of Tama- 
dan with its bright green 
patches of cultivation sur- 
rounding the mud brick houses 
of Jamchin and Varaj. The 
stream which - waters this 
western valley is the coolest 
and freshest water I ever tasted 
in Baluchistan. Being the only 
large stream descending the 
mountain, it looked like a 
chain of silver in a broad band 
of green as it flowed down 
to the insatiable sands of the 
desert below, in a vain en- 
deavour to quench that eternal 
thirst. Around us spread the 
dun-coloured map of endless 
hillock and plain, rock and 
sand, mile on mile of arid 
waste till the eye sought relief 
in the grey hills of the Afghan 
border culminating in the black 
majestic cliffs of Kuh-i-Malik- 
sia, @ point where the frontiers 
of Afghanistan, Baluchistan and 
Persia converge. In the north- 
west lay the notorious Lut 
Desert, dreaded by the cara- 
vans which travel eastwards 
from Kerman and Yezd. The 
Persians have a saying con- 
cerning the Lut Desert, that 
when you stand thereon but a 
cigarette paper’s thickness of 
sand lies between you and the 
infernal regions. The line of 
the horizon towards the south 
was barely broken by the low 
hill country stretching away 
towards the sea where the 
desert at last cools its fever in 
the waters of the Indian Ocean, 
350 miles away. 

Looking back over the way 
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we had come, Arb-i-garm ang 
the camp on the spur showed 
up clearly. Beyond them in 
the distance Sangun was visible 
through the binoculars, and in 
the middle distance towards 
the north a patch of white and 
green was identified as the 
town and marsh of Ladis. Due 
east, Mirjawa, on the border 
of Baluchistan and Persia, wag 
picked up, and as I gazed at 
the spot memories of nearly 
two years before came back 
to me as I realised that my 
wish that day in the dusty 
railway carriage had been ful- 
filled, for was I not standing 
on the mountain of desire, 
though now denuded of her 
white mantle of snow? J. 8. 
Blackie’s lines were running 
in my mind. 


**T love the free breath of the broad- 
winged breeze, 

I love the eyes’ free sweep from craggy 
brim, 

I love the free bird poised at lofty ease, 

And the free torrents’ far upsounding 
hymn. 

I love to leave my littleness behind, 

In the low vale where little cares are 
great, 

And in the mighty map of things to 
find 

A sober measure of my scanty state. 

Taught by the vastness of God’s pic- 
tured plan, 

In the big world how small a thing is 
man.” 


Standing there on the edge 
of the cliff and looking down 
the slope of the Great Scree, it 
seemed to us that it only 
needed a good-sized tea-tray 
to enable us to toboggan 
straight down to the line of 
rocks which fringed its lowest 
boundary. It was impossible 
to descend the sheer cliff where 
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we stood, but on our right 
there seemed to be a possible 
route down the rock face to 
the apex of the scree. Being 
eager to keep warm by doing 
something I called the younger 
guide over, and descended with 
him. It was good climbing, 
and several times I wished I 
had a few yards of Alpine rope ; 
but before we retraced our 
steps we had been able to 
ascertain that the head of the 
seree could be reached from 
above. Major A. was as keen 
as I was not to return by the 
same route as we had come, 
and decided to investigate the 
possibilities of the Great Scree ; 
the guides assenting, to my 
surprise. So we started down 
the way the younger guide and 
I had taken, and reached the 
scree ~without incident. Its 
surface was composed of much 
smaller and more uniformly- 
tized stones than the other 
serees we had crossed, and I 
noticed in particular that there 
were no loose boulders or iso- 
lated rocks. The two guides 
ventured on to it very gingerly 
at first, and, finding that it 
oly gave way with them 
‘lightly, they became bolder, 
making several short traverses. 
No general movement of the 
stones occurred—only the place 
where they actually trod gave 
way. 

The younger guide, who must 
have descended about fifty feet 
in this way, threw caution to 
the winds, and with a whoop 
Of joie de vivre started going 
sitaight down the slope, his 
pace increasing rapidly as he 

descended with a rattle of 
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stones behind him; but it was 
evident he was able to control 
his speed, for suddenly, after 
descending at least 100 feet, 
he did a turn to the left 
which looked for all the world 
like a perfectly good telemark, 
and came to a standstill. The 
small avalanche of stones in 
his wake continued for a short 
distance and then stopped also. 
The second guide and I, un- 
able to resist the temptation, 
started out simultaneously, and, 
as he was twenty or thirty feet 
in front of me, I received the 
full benefit of his dust in my 
face, and pulled up by swinging 
to the left as I had seen the 
first guide do. I suppose it 


was, after all, very similar to 
a good ski slope, and, un- 
consciously, one checked pace 
in the telemark position. Major 


A. had started off behind me, 
and although he was wearing 
dark glasses with dust shields 
at the sides of the lenses, 
managed to collect an eye- 
ful of grit which unfortu- 
nately caused him a great deal 
of discomfort, because the sul- 
phur evidently continued to 
irritate the conjunctiva after 
the visible pieces had been 
extracted. He had to come on 
slowly with his orderly, who 
elected to toboggan on the 
seat of his trousers. We were 
seen from the camp at Arb-i- 
garm, and were afterwards told 
of the amusement we caused as 
they identified the black dots 
careering down the scree at 
what appeared to them to be 
breakneck speed. 

About a third of the way 
down the guides halted at the 
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edge of one of the three vents 
in the mountain-side, which we 
had seen the day before from 
below as yellow patches with 
puffs of white smoke issuing 
from their centres, while Major 
A. took a number of photo- 
graphs of these baby craters. 
The ground was very hot, and 
there was evidently no great 
thickness of crust between us 
and the roaring ovens beneath ; 
80 we continued descending in 
long hops of 100 to 150 feet 
taken straight, and, when the 
pace began to get beyond con- 
trol, a turn and short traverse 
brought one to a standstill; a 
moment’s rest, and then off 
again with a view-halloo or its 
equivalent in Baluchi. 

We reached the rocks at the 
bottom somewhat out of breath, 
yellow with sulphur dust but 
immensely cheered with this 
descent of more than 1000 feet 
in just over thirty-five minutes. 
After climbing over the big 
rocks which fringed the lower 
edge of the Great Scree, we 
found that we were on the far 
side of the hot stream and 
would have to cross it to reach 
Arb-i-garm although it was far 
away below us—a yellow streak 
traceable down to the red 
10ck and on to the precipice 
over which the water fell to 
be lost to view above the camp. 
Its source was high up the 
scree below the three vents, 
but roughly 100 yards to the 
south of our line of descent, 
and we had not noticed it on 
our way down. Partly due to 
the roughness of the ground 
and partly to the condition of 
our footwear, of which there 
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remained little more than the 
uppers, we were going very 
slowly now, and I noticed the 
guides were barefooted. We 
had almost reached the bed of 
the stream, and had decided to 
rest there and finish off the 
last of the tepid water in om 
bottles. The Major’s eye wa 
giving trouble, and we wer 
both feeling very scorched 
about the arms and legs when 
a whistle was blown in front 
and answered at once by the 
guides. Idu Khan and several 
men appeared on the top ofa 
high rock in front, and shouted 
to us. On the other side of 
the rock a large natural cave, 
close to the stream, with enough 
shade for half a dozen persons, 
was a welcome sight—-still more 
so the feast of melons, fruit 
and cold water in bottles 
spread out on the sand. Idu 
Khan had, with characteristic 
thoughtfulness, realising the 
route we should probably take 
after reaching the bottom of 
the scree, set out with several 
men and the Sirdah of Taftan’s 
eldest son, and carried up this 
load of provisions, for which we 
were profoundly grateful. The 
stream of hot water was parti- 
cularly interesting ; absolutely 
clear and sparkling in the 
sunlight, it was so hot that 
only for a moment could one 
bear to bathe hands or feet 
in it. The stones and rock 
which formed its banks were 
coated with amorphous sulphut 
and crystalline sulphates in 4 
rich profusion of brilliant reds 
and yellows. In places the 
salts had precipitated out i 
flower-like forms or clus 
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like lichens on the rock sur- 
faces. Pools had formed 
where the stream was dammed 
back by any obstruction, and 
here the coloured layers were 
imposed on one another. 

One fact puzzled me, and I 
have not yet found a satis- 
factory explanation: the water 
has apparently the same tem- 
perature near its source as 
it has hundreds of feet lower 
down in the valley and after 
long exposure to the atmos- 
phere. I was told it also did 
not vary by day and night. I 
have since wondered whether 
the heat was produced and 
maintained at approximately 
the same temperature by 
chemical action. There was 


one large pool which we passed 
om our way down which had 
been formed by an artificial 


dam of rocks across the stream. 
It was here, so I was informed 
by the Sirdah’s son, the people 
came for treatment to the 
healing waters, and few there 
were that came in vain. His 
younger brother was, he ad- 
mitted, an exception to the 
general rule, for although he 
was constantly treated with 
the waters his disease only 
grew worse. I asked him to 
let me see the little fellow, and 
later on he was brought into 
the camp at Arb-i-garm by 
his father. He had broken his 
leg some years previously—a 
compound fracture which had 
suppurated—and the result was 
a incomplete recovery with a 
deep sinus down to the bone. 
The father was, with difficulty, 
persuaded to let his boy come 
into hospital at Duzdab. 
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We reached Sangun the next 
day without incident, and found 
the Major’s car had been re- 
paired and cleaned in our ab- 
sence. lHarly the following 
morning with the Major at 
the wheel—he has a total dis- 
regard for his tyres and springs 
—we made a speedy though 
somewhat hectic journey to 
Ladis, and then took the road 
going north-east to Mirjawa, 
where we hoped to catch the 
Duzdab train. Captain K. and 
I bobbed about in the back 
seat like a pair of tom-tits on 
a round of beef, our attention 
so occupied with our endeav- 
ours to remain within the car 
that we were unable to ap- 
preciate the scenery through 
which we were passing. We 
arrived at Mirjawa in such 
ample time that I strolled out 
of the station yard for a final 
view of Kuh-i-Taftan. The 
morning was clear, so that the 
mountain stood out boldly on 
the south-western horizon. I 
stood there going over the 
climb in retrospect ; the train 
had blown a second whistle 
before I tore myself away 
from those day-dreams and 
hurried back to the station. 
The carriage was moving rather 
fast when I boarded the train, 
and I did it so clumsily that 
the Major jokingly rallied me 
on my evident desire to end 
my days in Mirjawa, a place 
he felt he could not honestly 
recommend. I answered him 
more in truth than jest that if 
I had to choose my grave just 
then, I would prefer to make 
the forty-first on Kuh-i-Chiltan; 
and I meant it. 
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NAPOLEON AND PIUS VII—AN UNRECORDED 
CHAPTER. 


BY HELEN WHITE. 


It was in the year 1857. My 
father’s regiment, the old 93rd, 
had returned from the Crimea, 
and was stationed in Dover. 
There he made the acquaint- 
ance of Captain Renaud, a 
survivor of the Grand Army, 
who had quitted France and 
settled in England after the 
battle of Waterloo. Captain 
Renaud was about seventy 
years of age when my father 
met him. He was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of all British 
institutions, and in particular 
of the British Constitution ; 
and he and my father held 


many discussions on the forms 
of government in different coun- 


tries. It was, however, on the 
subject of the First Napoleon 
that Captain Renaud waxed 
most eloquent and interesting. 
** Bonaparte,” said he, “ was 
a clever fellow, and he saved 
France from herself. He was a 
great man, but there is some- 
thing more illustrious than a 
great man, and that is a good 
one, a man of honour. Where 
self was concerned Bonaparte 
had no honour, but he deserved 
well of France, because he 
saved her from the worst form 
of government possible.” 
Captain Renaud’s greatest 
story was that of the conversa- 
tion he unwittingly overheard 
between Napoleon and Pope 
Pius VII. at a certain historic 


interview. He repeated it to 
my father in great detail, and 
my father’s note of the story 
has passed to me, together with 
a number of his other papers. 
So far as I know, it has never 
appeared before, and I now 
subjoin it in Captain Renand’s 
own words :— 


Ho! Those were great times 
in 1804, when I had just been 
appointed page to the Emperor. 
I was not then capable of con- 
sidering things. I had neither 
eyes to see nor ears to hear 
aught but praise for the actions 
of the Emperor. The voice of 
the Emperor, the gestures of 
the Emperor, the steps of the 
Emperor! His very approach 
intoxicated me, his presence 
magnetised me. The glory of 
holding an appointment about 
his person seemed to me the 
highest thing in the world. Nor 
were my eyes opened until many 
years later, when I returned 
to France after I had been pris- 
oner on board the Culloden with 
the great and good Collingwood. 

As I have already mentioned, 
it was in the year 1804. I had 
just left the Military College at 
Brienne, and in reward for the 
services of my father, who had 
laid down his life for the 
Emperor, I was appointed one 
of his pages. 

The Pope had just arrived 
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in Paris. He had come to 
anoint Napoleon and crown 
him Emperor, and Napoleon, 
great although he was, on that 
day met his match, and for an 
instant recoiled before an as- 
eendency mightier than his 
own. This I witnessed, and 
what I heard and saw I now 
relate. 

The Emperor had gone to 
meet the Pope with the Im- 
perial State carriage. Napoleon 
alighted and embraced the 
Pope, and each mounted the 
carriage from opposite sides 
with deeply calculated etiquette, 
so that neither should yield nor 
take precedence. 

They were coming to the 
Palace, where all was bustle 
and excitement. 

Now you must understand it 
was with Napoleon as it is with 
the report of a cannon: you first 
see the flash and then you hear 
the report. You were sure to 
see him almost before you could 
hear the sound of his approach. 
So rapid were his movements 
and so anxious did he seem 
to make the most of life, that 
he crowded his actions closely 
together. 

I had just left a number of 
his suite, Marshals and other 
Officers, in the ante-room pre- 
ceding that of the Emperor, 
and I was alone in his room. 
I heard the sound of his feet at 
the same moment as I heard 
the drum beat in the court 
below. I had no means of 
escape, and had barely time to 
slip into the alcove of the great 
State bed, the curtains of which 
were luckily drawn. 
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The Emperor entered the 
room alone ; he appeared to be 
violently agitated. He went 
to the window and began ,to 
drum a march with his finger- 
nails. I heard a noise in the 
court below. The Emperor 
ceased drumming and stamped 
his foot twice or thrice, as if 
vexed at something that was 
done too slowly for him. Then 
he went hastily to the door, 
opened it, and the Pope entered 
alone. The Emperor shut the 
door behind him with the de- 
spatch and care of a jailor, and 
I must confess I felt thoroughly 
frightened at finding myself 
the third person in such com- 
pany. I controlled my agita- 
tion and remained voiceless 
and motionless, peering out 
very carefully and listening 
with all the powers of my 
mind. 

The Pope was of lofty stature. 
His face was long, sallow and 
careworn, but full of dignity ; 
his eyes were dark, large and 
brilliant ; his mouth was half- 
open with a friendly smile ; 
while his projecting chin gave 
a strong impression of shrewd- 
ness and intelligence. A white 
cap covered his grey hair, 
which was still a little black 
but marked with silvery grey 
streaks. He wore a short 
mantle of red velvet thrown 
carelessly over his shoulders, 
and his robe trailed over his 
feet. Entering slowly, with 
the discreet step of an aged 
matron, he seated himself 
with downcast eyes in one of 
the large Roman arm-chairs, 
gilded and decorated with the 
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Imperial eagles, and waited to 
hear what the other Italian 
would say. 

The Emperor did not cease 
from pacing the floor after the 
Pope was seated. He began 
to prowl round the chair like 
@ prudent sportsman, and stop- 
ping all at once facing the Pope 
in the stiff and motionless 
attitude of a corporal at atten- 
tion, he resumed the thread of 
@ conversation apparently com- 
menced in the carriage and in- 
terrupted by their arrival at 
the Palace, which he appeared 
to be impatient to renew. 

“IT repeat to Your Holiness,” 
said the Emperor, “I am no 
freethinker, not I, and I am not 
fond of reasoners and meta- 
physicians. I assure you that, 
in spite of the old Republicans, 
I will go to Mass.” 

The Emperor, as it were, flung 
these words sharply at the Pope, 
and paused to await their effect. 
The Pope cast down his eyes and 
placed his hands on the eagles’ 
heads which formed the arms 
of his chair. Assuming the 
attitude of a Roman statue, he 
plainly seemed to intimate, “I 
must listen with resignation to 
all the profane things that my 
persecutor thinks fit to say to 
me.” 

The Emperor’ continued 
pacing round the chair in which 
the Pope was seated, every 
now and again casting sidelong 
glances at the aged Pontiff. It 
could be clearly seen that he 
was not pleased either with 
himself or with his adversary. 
However, he continued still 
pacing round and round, easting 





furtive but piercing glances at 
the mirrors in which the graye 
figure of the Pope was reflected, 
and looking at him in profile 
when passing near him, but 
never full in the face. The 
Emperor began to speak again, 

“Holy Father,” said he, 
“there is one thing which lies 
upon my heart. Itis this: that 
you consent to the anointing 
in the same manner as you 
formerly did to the Concordat, 
as if you were forced to it, 
You put on the air of a martyr 
before me. There you are, 
looking as if resigned and as if 
offering your griefs to heaven. 
But indeed that is not your 
situation. You are not a pris- 
oner. By God, you are as free 
as air!” 

The Pope gave a sad smile, 
looking the Emperor full in the 
face as if he felt how prodigious 
were the exactions of that 
despotic man. 

“Yes,” resumed Napoleon, 
with increased emphasis, “ you 
are perfectly free. You can if 
you choose return to Rome at 
once. The route is open. No 
one detains you.” 

The Pope sighed, raising his 
right hand and his eyes to 
heaven without making aly 
reply. Then slowly lowering his 
wrinkled brow he fixed his eyes 
on the gold cross suspended 
from his neck. 

Napoleon, walking more 
leisurely, his voice becoming 
mild and his smile peculiarly 
gracious, said— 

“Holy Father, if the gravity 
of your character did not pre 
vent me, I should indeed say 
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that you are rather ungrateful. 
You do not seem to be suffi- 
gently mindful of the good 
services that France has ren- 
dered you. The Conclave at 
Venice which elected you Pope 
appeared to me to have been 
somewhat influenced by my 
captain in Italy, and by a word 
which I dropped concerning 
you. At that time Austria 
did not treat you well, and I 
was very sorry for you. Your 
Holiness was, I understand, 
obliged to return to Rome by 
sea, because you were not 
allowed to pass through the 
Austrian territories.” 

The Emperor paused for an 
answer, but the Pope only made 
an inclination of his head that 
was scarcely perceptible, and 
remained as if overwhelmed 
with dejection. The Emperor 
then seized a chair and pushed 
it close to the one in which the 
Pope was seated. 

I trembled, because when he 
came to fetch the chair his 
epaulets brushed the curtain 
of the alcove in which I was 
concealed. 

The Emperor, seating himself 
opposite the Pope, continued : 

“In fact, Holy Father, it 
was as a Catholic that I was 
grieved at this. I never had 
time to study divinity, not I; 
but I put great faith in the 
power of the Church. It has 
a tremendous vitality. Holy 
Father, Voltaire has done you 
some mischief, but I like him 
not, and am going to slip an 
old unfrocked Oratorian at him. 
You shall have no reason to 
complain, depend upon it. We 


could, if you will, do many 
things together by-and-by.” 

Here the Emperor assumed 
a look of innocence and youth 
extremely disarming, and con- 
tinued : 

“For my part, I do not 
know, I do not see, indeed, 
why you should have any 
objection to fixing your resi- 
dence in Paris for good. I 
would give up the Tuileries to 
you, faith! I would if you liked. 
You will there find your Monte 
Cavallo chamber quite ready 
for you. As for me, I am 
scarcely ever there. Do you 
not see, Holy Father, Paris is 
the metropolis of the world ? 
I would do everything you 
wished, provided that the toil 
of war and politics were left 
to me, for after all I am a 
better boy than people take 
me for. You should manage 
the Church just as you pleased, 
and I should be your soldier 
entirely. Would not that be 
capital, think you? We should 
have our Councils, like Con- 
stantine and Charlemagne. I 
would open them and close 
them, and would put into your 
hand the real keys of the world. 
And since I came with the 
sword I would keep the sword 
as my share; only I would 
bring it to you for your bene- 
diction after every success of 
our arms.” 

Napoleon made a slight in- 
clination whilst uttering these 
words. The Pope, who had 
thus far remained motionless, 
like an Egyptian mummy, slow- 
ly raised his head, gave a 
melancholy smile, lifted his 
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eyes as if confiding his thoughts 
to his guardian angel, and 
said— 

* Comedian ! ” 

The Emperor sprang from 
his chair, and bounded like a 
wounded leopard. He was in 
a Teal passion now, one of his 
yellow passions. He paced the 
floor at first without speaking, 
biting his lips till the blood 
flowed. He no longer turned 
in a circle round his prey with 
gentle look and cautious step, 
but stalked to and fro, stamping 
till he made the spurs on his 
heels clatter. The room fairly 
shook, the curtains trembled 
like trees at the approach of 
@ thunderstorm. I thought 
.something awful was going to 
happen, and my head pained 
me. I involuntarily clapped 
my hand on it, and looked at 
the Pope. He stirred not, 
but continued grasping with 
both hands the eagles’ heads 
on the arms of the chair. 

The bomb suddenly burst. 
Napoleon almost screamed— 

“Comedian! Comedian! I 
a comedian! Ah, I will give 
you all comedies such as will 
make you all cry like women 
and children. Comedian! Ah, 
you are mistaken if you think 
to get the better of me by 
insolent coolness. My theatre 
is the world; the part I play 
is that of manager and ‘author. 
For comedians I have all of 
you—Pope, kings, people—and 
the thread by which I move 
you is fear. Comedian! Ah, 


it will take a better man than 
you, Signor Chiaramonti, to 
dare to applaud or to hiss me! 
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Are you aware that you would 
be but a poor parish priest if 
it so pleased me ? Why, France 
would laugh outright in your 
face, at you and your tiara, if 
I were not to put on a grave 
look in saluting you. It is 
only four years since nobody 
dared talk aloud of Jesus Christ, 
Who, then, would have talked 
of the Pope, if you please? 
Comedian! Ah, gentlemen, you 
are getting on fast with us. 
You are out of humour because 
I have not been silly enough to 
sign, like Louis XIV., the re- 
nunciation of the liberties of 
the Gallican Church. But I 
am not to be piped to in that 
manner. It is I who hold you 
between my fingers. It is I 
who bring you from South to 
North like puppets. It is I 
who make you believe you 
count for something, because 
you represent an old idea that 
I want to revive. You have 
not sense enough to see this, 
and act as though you did not 
see it. But no! One must 
tell you everything. One must 
put everything under your nose 
before you can comprehend it. 
And you seriously believe that 
one cannot do without you, 
and you lift up your head and 
muffle yourself in woman's 
draperies. But know that this 
has no effect whatever upon 
me, and that if you persevere, 
yes, I will serve you and them 
as Charles XII. served the 
Grand Vizier’s robe, and tear 
yours in pieces with my spur.” 

Napoleon ceased speaking. 
I durst not breathe. No longer 
hearing his thundering voice, 
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I peered out to see if the poor 
old Pope was dead with fright. 

There he sat, with the same 
composure in his attitude and 
the same serenity in his counte- 
nance. A second time he raised 
his eyes to heaven, and, heav- 
ing a deep sigh, he smiled 
bitterly and said— 

“Tragedian ! ” 

At that moment Napoleon 


-was at the other end of 


the room, leaning against 
the marble chimneypiece. He 
darted like an arrow towards 
the old man. I thought he 
was going to strangle him, but 
he stopped short and took up 
from the table a vase of Sévres 
porcelain and, throwing it on 
the marble hearth, stamped 
on it and crushed it to atoms 
under his heel. 

All at once he sat down and 
remained for some time motion- 
less, maintaining a profound 
silence. I was relieved. I 
concluded that he had yielded 
to cool reflection, and that 
reason had resumed its empire 
over the ebullition of passion. 
His voice became low and sad, 
and from the very first accent 
I knew that the Emperor had 
ceased playing a part, and that 
the real man was speaking. 

“Miserable life!’ he ejacu- 
lated. He then mused for a 
minute or two, tearing the 
border of his hat without speak- 
ing, but at length rousing him- 
self he continued as if talking 
to himself : 

“Tis very true! Comedian 
or tragedian, all is acting. All 
has been actor’s costume with 
me for a long time, and will be 


so for ever. What fatigue! 
What pettiness! Posing, al- 
ways posing, in full face for this 
party, in profile for that one, 
according to their notions. To 
appear to be what they like one 
to be, and to guess aright 
their idiotic dreams! To place 
them all between hope and fear. 
To dazzle them with dates and 
bulletins. To bind them with 
the spell of names. To be the 
master of them all, and not to 
know what to do with them. 
Ma foi! And after all to be 
annoyed as I am is indeed too 
bad. 

“ For in truth,” he proceeded, 
crossing his legs and throwing 
himself back in the arm-chair, 
“T am horribly annoyed. As 
soon as I sit down I am ready 
to burst with weariness. I 
could not hunt for three days 
at Fontainebleau without dying 
of sheer languor. For my 
part I exist to make others 
move. If I know where to, 
though, I'll be hanged. You 
see, Holy Father, I am open- 
hearted with you. I have plans 
for the lives of forty emperors. 
I form one every morning, and 
another every night. I have 
an indefatigable imagination ; 
but before I have time to 
execute my plans I shall be 
worn out body and soul, for 
our poor lamp does not burn 
long, and frankly if all my 
plans were carried into effect 
I would not swear that the 
world would be much the hap- 
pier for them. But it would 
be more brilliant, and a majestic 
unity would reign over it. I 
am no philosopher, not I, and 
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I know not a creature who has 

common-sense except our Secre- 
tary at Florence. I understand 
nothing of certain theories, but 
I do understand that life is too 
short to stand stillin. As soon 
as I have thought I execute. 
People will find explanations 
enough for my actions when I 
am gone, and exalt me if I 
succeed and abase me if I fail. 
My business is to succeed, and 
that I clearly understand. My 
part is action, and I must act 
every day.” 

Here the Emperor arose with 
cheerful promptness, with some- 
thing lively and brisk in his 
manner, and that moment he 
was natural and true. He went 
up to His Holiness, again pacing 
up and down, and continued, 
nearly as follows—mixing to- 
gether the trivial and the grand 
as was his custom, talking with 
great volubility and with that 
rapid expression and ready 
genius which arrives at conclu- 
sions without study— 

“ Birth is everything. Those 
who come into the world poor 
and destitute are always des- 
perate. This desperation turns 
either to action or suicide, 
according to the character of 
the individual. When they 
have courage like me, then, 
faith, they play the devil. 
And can you blame them? 
One must live, and find one’s 
place and make one’s bed. For 
my part I have made mine 
through all opposition, like a 
cannon ball, by my own force 
of character, and I always made 
my bed where I found myself. 
Some are satisfied with little ; 








others never have enough, 
What is to be done? Each 
eats according to his appetite, 
and mine was excessively keen, 
Look you, Holy Father, at 
Toulon I had not the where- 
withal to buy a pair of epaulets, 
and instead of epaulets I had 
@ mother, and I know not how 
many brothers and sisters, on 
my shoulders. These are all 
provided for now, and decently 
enough, I hope. Josephine 
married me almost out of pity, 
and now we are going to crown 
her Empress. But now—im- 
perial mantle, crown, what are 
these? What are they to me 
but an actor’s costume? I shall 
put them on for an hour, and 
shall have had enough of them. 
I shall then assume my plain 
officer’s dress and mount my 
horse. Always on horseback— 
all my life in the saddle. I 
could not sit here for a day 
without the risk of falling off 
the chair. Is that anything 
enviable? I tell you, Holy 
Father, there are in the world 
but two classes of people— 
those who have and those who 
are striving to get. The former 
go to bed, the latter keep 
moving. I learned this lesson 
early and seasonably, and I 
shall get pretty well forward, 
that is all. I only know two 
who began life at forty and 
made any progress—Mahomed 
and Cromwell. If either had 
been born wealthy they would 
neither have preached nor com- 
manded. There are makers of 
houses, of empires, of religions. 
As for me, I have been a maker 
of battles. That is my pro- 
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fession. At thirty-five I have 
made eighteen, which are called 
victories. It is right that I 
should be paid for my work, 
and a throne is not too high a 
price for it. Besides, I shall go 
on working. Upstart or elected 
though I be—does it matter ? 
Elected like yourself, Holy 
Father, from the crowd—on 
that point we may shake hands.” 

Stepping close to the Pope, 
Napoleon held out his strong 
white hand towards the attenu- 
ated and delicate hand of his 
adversary. The Pope gently 
gave him the tips of his fingers, 
with the air of a grandmother 
making it up with a rebellious 
grandson when she is sorry for 
having scolded him too severely. 
He nevertheless shook his head 
with a look of sadness, and I 
saw a tear start from his eyes 


and trickle down his wan and 
emaciated cheek. 
The Emperor cast a furtive 


glance at the tear. I even 
detected at the corner of his 
mouth a twitch resembling a 
smile of triumph, and I saw 
that he had not been really 
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angry with the Pope, but had 
simulated a gust of passion in 
order to bend His Holiness to 
his will. Napoleon had been 
determined to have the last 
word, and without saying any- 
thing further he left the room 
as abruptly as he had entered 
it, not even deigning to salute 
the aged Pontiff. 

As soon as Napoleon had 
quitted the room two priests 
came to His Holiness, and, 
supporting him under each 
arm, they led him away, agi- 
tated and trembling. 

I stayed in the alcove till 
dark. My ideas were con- 
fused, and I took good care to 
keep what I had heard and seen 
to myself. I subsequently had 
reason to believe, however, that 
my absence from duty had been 
noticed, as I was sent to join a 
regiment in the camp at Bou- 
logne very soon after. I was 
later transferred to marine duty, 
and in less than a week I was a 
prisoner on board the Culloden, 
where I remained for nearly 
seven years before I was ex- 
changed. 




















AN interesting essay might 
be put together on the vanished 
colleges of Oxford. To do the 
thing properly you would need 
a detailed knowledge of Oxford 
topography in the Middle Ages ; 
and you would have to put in 
some solid work on the docu- 
ments and printed sources. But 
even the casual reader of the 
histories and guide-books could 
collect a considerable amount 
of interesting information which 
would add greatly to the en- 
joyment of his walks in Oxford. 
For instance, in New Inn Hall 
Street, which used to be called 
the Lane of the Seven Deadly 
Sins, he will find the old gate- 
way of St Mary’s College where 
Erasmus stayed when he came 
to Oxford. The college was 
never a large one. It was 
founded in 1435, and belonged 
to the Augustinian canons. 
Probably there was a single 
quadrangle with the usual dis- 
position of hall, library and 
chapel. After the dissolution 
of the religious houses the place 
became a charity school and, 
later, an almshouse. Finally, 
in 1580, the property and build- 
ings were acquired by B. N. C., 
who proceeded to pull down the 
chapel—“‘ a very faire fabric 
built with freestone and very 
good workmanship to be seen 
about it ”—and to build their 
own with the stones. 

So the old gateway, through 
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which Erasmus must often have 
passed in and out, alone re- 
mains to mark the site of the 
little foundation. St Mary’s, 
therefore, has not altogether 
vanished. Of Canterbury Col- 
lege, on the other hand, no 
trace whatever remains. It 
stood upon the ground now 
occupied by Canterbury quad- 
rangle at the House; and if 
you care to turn up Skelton’s 
‘Oxonia Antiqua Ilustrata,’ 
you will find several delightful 
prints of the old buildings and 
the gate tower, all of which 
were pulled down in the 1770's. 
The college was founded in 
1361 as a training-ground for 
the religious orders and the 
parish clergy, whose ranks had 
been so terribly thinned by the 
Black Death. The first warden 
was a Benedictine. The second 
was John Wyclif, who, after 
some kind of rumpus or dis- 
agreement, was removed from 
the office in 1367. Three years 
later a papal mandate placed 
the college exclusively in the 
hands of the Benedictines of 
Christ Church, Canterbury ; and 
so it continued throughout the 
rest of the Middle Ages, other 
Benedictine abbeys sending 
their students there and pay- 
ing rent to Canterbury for 
their rooms. Apart from the 
pictures in Skelton, we have a 
few notes on the grouping and 
planning of the buildings. It 
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seems that the upper storeys 
were faced with that form of 
decorated plaster-work that we 
call pargetting—the kind of 
thing that you find on the 
walls of the ‘Sun’ Inn at 
Saffron Walden and the priest’s 
house at Clare in Suffolk. This 
is an interesting fact, for there 
is no other similar work in 
Oxford, and ‘ pargetting ’ is, I 
think, rarely found outside of 
Kast Anglia. 

St George’s and London Col- 
leges were obscure foundations, 
which faded quietly into ob- 
livion during the early part of 
the sixteenth century. St 


George’s was situated within 
the castle walls, and became 
the county gaol. London, along 
with a great deal of other 
property, was pulled down by 
Wolsey as a preliminary to 
the building of Tom Quad. 


With the exception of these 
two, all the ‘ vanished ’ colleges 
of Oxford belonged originally 
to one or other of the monastic 
orders, and their disappearance 
was the natural sequel to the 
dissolution. Thus, as we have 
seen, St Mary’s belonged to 
the Augustinians. Then there 
were the three Benedictine col- 
leges of Gloucester, Durham 
and Canterbury, each one 
founded respectively by the 
abbeys in those cities, and each 
eventually throwing open its 
doors to all the Benedictine 
houses in England : Gloucester, 
whose old buildings we have 
already visited ; Durham, whose 
library still stands in the small 
quadrangle at Trinity ; Canter- 
bury, of which no visible trace 


St John’s. 
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remains. Of these colleges 
Gloucester and Durham were 
founded before the end of the 
thirteenth century, Canterbury 
a couple of generations later. 
It is worth noting that no 
other religious order had at- 
tempted to establish a collegiate 
society for the use of its own 
members. The Black, the Grey, 
the Red and the White Friars, 
the Cistercians and the Austin 
Canons all had their own houses 
in Oxford, and had all played 
notable parts in the building- 
up of the Oxford schools and 
in the advancement of univer- 
sity studies; but none had 
considered it worth while, or 
perhaps none could command 
the resources, to found its own 
college as the Benedictines had 
done. This fact gives a special 
interest to the last of our 
vanished colleges—the Cister- 
cian college of St Bernard. 
The Cistercians had one of 
their most important houses 
in Oxford—the great abbey 
of Rewley, which stood near 
the present railway stations. 
Early in the fifteenth century 
it seems to have been decided 
that new arrangements would 
have to be made for the housing 
of members of the order who 
came to Oxford to study ; and 
in 1437 Archbishop Chichele 
obtained the royal licence, and 
himself purchased a site for 
the foundation of St Bernard’s. 
It was in the same year that 
the Archbishop had also bought 
the ground upon which All 
Souls was to stand; and, as 
far as we can judge, the build- 
ing of the two colleges was 
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undertaken at the same time 
and possibly by the same con- 
tractor. If we set up side by 
side pictures of the street front- 
ages of St John’s and All 
Souls, we cannot fail to be 
struck by their remarkable simi- 
larity. The reason is that 
Chichele built them both, for 
the tower, gateway and front 
of St John’s were part of the 
original buildings of St Ber- 
nard’s, and it is St Bernard’s 
statue that stands in the niche 
over the main entrance. 

The directing hand of Chi- 
chele may be traced in other 
similarities between the two 
foundations, notably in the 
statutes. It is an interesting 
exercise, in studying the vari- 
ous codes by which the colleges 
were originally governed, to 
trace the influence of one set 
upon another, not only in the 
broad principles that are laid 
down, but even in the repeti- 
tion of certain phrases and 
figures of speech. For instance, 
Wykeham was very much con- 
cerned to prevent all kinds of 
horseplay and unseemly tur- 
bulence after evening hall. He 
accordingly laid down that, 
although the scholars need not 
immediately disperse after the 
meal, they should, if they re- 
mained in hall, comport them- 
selves in a quiet and dignified 
manner. There should be quiet 
conversation concerning the 
chronicles of kingdoms and 
the wonders of this world— 
mirabilia mundi. Now Chichele 
followed Wykeham closely in 
framing the statutes of All 
Souls and St Bernard’s; and 
here, too, the scholars are urged 
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after hall to discuss the wonder 
of this world. St Bernards 
fell, and in due course §ir 
Thomas White founded & 
John’s upon the same sgite, 
Naturally he consulted prece- 
dent, and the same topic of 
conversation was duly pre 
scribed for the undergraduates 
of John’s. It may be—I do 
not know—that other colleges 
instruct their members to con- 
verse about the wonders of 
this world. And, after all, 
what better or more compre- 
hensive topic could there bet 
Only to-day I came across the 
following announcement in my 
newspaper :— 


*‘ Other outstanding features 
of the greatest of Sunday news- 
papers will include ‘ WHAT I 
EAT—AND WHY,’ by G. Bernard 
Shaw.” 


Although St John’s is one 
of Oxford’s Tudor foundations, 
it has, like other colleges such 
as Worcester and Trinity, 4 
monastic ancestry which 
stretches back into the Middle 
Ages; and as long as & 
Bernard’s statue stands above 
the main gateway, nobody 
should be in danger of for 
getting the fact. Yet there is, 
I fancy, this difference between 
the early history of St Jolin’s, 
which is really the history of 
St Bernard’s, and the early 
history of, say, Worcester, 
which is really the history of 


Gloucester. To-day the chief 
interest of Worcester lies 
precisely in that monastic 


background and in its old Bene- 
dictine buildings. But you do 
not feel that the same applies 
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to John’s. Gloucester College, 
of course, had a long and 
golourful history which covered 
more than two hundred and 
fiity years, whereas St Bernard’s 
lasted only just over a century. 
Moreover, we know much more 
about Gloucester than we do 
about St Bernard’s. Perhaps 
these facts explain the dis- 
tinction. When we think of 
Worcester, we think instinc- 
tively of the English Bene- 
dictines and of the little group 
of houses to which the great 
abbeys sent their members to 
reside as undergraduates. But 
when we think of St John’s, 
our thoughts go, not to the 
Cistercians and to Archbishop 
Chichele, but to the terrible 
days of the Civil War, when 
Oxford was the headquarters 
of the royalist army and the 


capital city of royalist England. 


“The garden front of St 
John’s, Oxford,” writes Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan, “‘is beautiful 
to everyone ; but for the lover 
of history its outward charm 
is blent with the intimate feel- 
ings of his own mind, with 
images of that same college as 
it was during the Great Civil 
War. Given over to the use 
of a court whose days of 
toyalty were numbered, its 
walks and quadrangles were 
filed, as the end came near, 
with men and women learning 
to accept sorrow as their lot 
through life, the ambitious 
abandoning hope of power, the 
Wealthy hardening themselves 
to embrace poverty, those who 
loved England preparing to 
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sail for foreign shores, and 
lovers to be parted for ever. 
There they strolled through the 
gardens, as the hopeless even- 
ings fell, listening, at the end 
of all, while the siege guns 
broke the silence with ominous 
iteration. Behind the cannon 
on those low hills to northward 
were ranked the inexorable 
men who came to lay hands 
on all this beauty, hoping to 
change it to strength and 
sterner virtue. And this was 
the curse of the victors, not to 
die but to live, and almost to 
lose their awful faith in God 
when they saw the Restoration, 
not of the old gaiety that was 
too gay for them and the old 
loyalty that was too loyal for 
them, but of corruption and 
selfishness that had neither 
country nor king. The sound 
of the Roundhead cannon has 
long ago died away, but still 
the silence of the garden is 
heavy with unalterable fate, 
brooding over besiegers and 
besieged, in such haste to 
destroy each other and permit 
only the vile to survive. St 
John’s College is not mere 
stone and mortar, tastefully 
compiled, but an appropriate 
and mournful witness between 
those who see it now and those 
by whom it once was seen. 
And so it is, for the reader of 
history, with every ruined castle 
and ancient church throughout 
the wide, mysterious lands of 
England.” } 


In the long history of the 
city and university of Oxford 
no period is so charged with 





1 G. M. Trevelyan, ‘Clio, a Muse, and Other Essays,’ p. 156. 
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tragedy as the four years be- 
tween the triumphal entry of 
the king on 29th October 1642 
and the final surrender on 20th 
June 1646. Those years in 
Oxford seemed to witness some- 
thing far greater than the 
various stages of a military 
campaign. A sense of doom 
hung over the old quadrangles 
where eager recruits were now 
drilling, and the graceful clois- 
ters which were used as powder 
magazines. It was the last 
desperate resistance of the old 
order. It was nothing less 
than the final passing of the 
Middle Ages; and as we look 
back upon the details of the 
struggle, we may marvel at the 
chain of circumstance which 
decreed that the last act of 
the drama should be staged 
in Oxford. It need not surprise 
us to learn with what reckless 
generosity the University re- 
sponded to the needs of the 
royalist cause. Within three 
months of the king’s arrival 
in the city, the Royal Mint 
had been established in New 
Inn Hall Street; and hither 
came the magnificent plate of 
halls and colleges to be melted 
down and struck into coin. 
St John’s, in addition to its 
plate, sent a gift of eight 
hundred pounds. In January 
1643 the University granted 
away the last three hundred 
pounds in the treasury. In 
June the king appealed to 
every fellow of a college to 
maintain at least one infantry- 
man at a cost of four shillings 
a week. On one day in every 


week all members of halls and 
colleges were required to put 
in ten hours’ work in digging 
trenches, constructing palisades 
and bulwarks for the defencg 
of the city; and until the 
middle of the last century 
traces of these earthworks could 
still be seen in the fields behind 
Wadham and on the present 
site of the University Museum. 
Corn and grain were stored in 
the Law and Logic Schools. 
Herds of sheep and oxen were 
pastured in Tom Quad. In 
the dreaming cloisters of New 
College was the principal am- 
munition store, and in the 
tower of Brasenose emergency 
rations of all kinds were a- 
cumulated. From the Univer- 
sity Press issued a constant 
stream of broadsides, pamph- 
lets and weekly papers, which 
found their way all over the 
country. The Astronomy and 
Music Schools became a depot 
for storing the cloth for the 
soldiers’ uniforms. 

Naturally the academic life 
of the University came to 4 
standstill. In July the queen 
arrived in the city, brought in 
by the king with triumphal 
pageantry. With her household 
and Jadies-in-waiting she took 
up her residence in Merton— 


“the centre of gossip, of i 
trigue, of animation, sure of 
her husband’s tender love, 
swaying not too wisely Mis 
unstable counsels, parting from 
him nine months later happily 
unconscious that they would 
never meet again.” * 





1 Mallett, ii. 357. 
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Thenceforward Oxford be- 
comes, in every sense, the focus 
ofroyalist England. The king’s 
household, the court and the 
general headquarters of the 
army were located at Christ 
Church. The Secretary of State 
had his lodgings at Pembroke, 
and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was at All Souls. Two 
of the Attorney-General’s chil- 
dren were born whilst he and 
his family were living at Wad- 
ham. SBalliol seems to have 
become a sort of tavern for 
general hilarity and roystering. 
The king’s chamberlains and 
servants had rooms at Jesus ; 
and Brasenose, with less than 
a dozen undergraduates in resi- 
dence, accommodated a number 
of servants, retainers, grooms 
and cooks. St John’s, lying 
well outside the city walls, 
was perhaps considered too 
perilous a place for permanent 
occupation ; early in the siege 
the gate tower was struck by 
@ cannon ball, which is still 
preserved. 

Architecturally the chief in- 
terest of St John’s is to be 
found in Canterbury quad- 
tangle. This remarkable group 
of buildings—one of the most 
remarkable in Oxford—the col- 
lege owes to the personal gener- 
osity of Archbishop Laud, who 
provided all the material and 
paid all the expenses of con- 
struction. The buildings were 
erected between 1631 and 1636 
at a total cost of well over 
three thousand ~pounds — the 
equivalent, I suppose, of prob- 
ably ten times that amount in 
modern currency. Shortly after 
their completion, the king and 
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queen were entertained to a 
magnificent banquet in the new 
library over the cloisters. 


“* Dinner being ready,” wrote 
the Archbishop in his diary, 
“they passed from the old 
into the new library, built by 
myself, where the King, the 
Queen and the prince elector 
dined at one table which stood 
cross at one end. And Prince 
Rupert, with all the lords and 
ladies present, which were very 
many, dined at a long table in 
the same room.” 


In the meantime other cour- 
tiers and guests were being 
entertained in various parts of 
the college, preparatory to as- 
sembling later in the evening 
to witness a play performed by 
members of the college. 


“When dinner was ended,” 
Laud continues, “I attended 
the King and Queen together 
with the nobles into several 
withdrawing chambers, where 
they entertained themselves for 
the space of an hour. And in 
the meantime I caused the 
windows of the hall to be shut, 
the candles lighted and all 
things made ready for the play 
to begin.” 


The company then returned 
to the hall for the perform- 
ance, which seems to have been 
thoroughly enjoyed by every- 
body. 


“In the middle of the play 
I ordered a short banquet for 
the King, the Queen and the 
lords. . . . The play ended, the 
King and Queen went to Christ 
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Church, retired and supped 
privately, and about eight 
o’clock went into the hall to 
see another play.” 


One is glad to know that the 
royal party were properly forti- 
fied on the gastronomic plane 
for so strenuous a programme ; 
and it is pleasant to learn that 
on the following day the king 
and queen, after expressing 
their gracious thanks to the 
University, “went away very 
well pleased together.” It had 
been a great day in the history 
of St John’s—the greatest day 
that the college had known ; 
and it was duly celebrated by 
various rhymesters in an effu- 
sion of some of the worst verses 
ever written in the English 
language. 

The name of Jackson is, per- 
haps, the most illustrious in 
all the annals of Oxford build- 
ing. Almost in our own time 
Sir Thomas Jackson gave to 
the University some of her 
finest modern buildings—the 
new Examination Schools, the 
new quadrangle at Trinity, the 
library of the University 
Museum and the modern addi- 
tions to Merton and Hertford. 
Indeed Oxford, as someone has 
said, has been rebuilt in the 
Anglo-Jackson style. And if 
we go back to the seventeenth 
century, we find that the same 
observation might have been 
made with equal appropriate- 
ness. John Jackson must have 
been a remarkable man. It 
was he who built the chapel 
and the library of Brasenose. 
He had a hand in the comple- 
tion of the ‘Selden End’ of 
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the Bodleian Library. We haye 
already come across him 4 
the architect of the south porch 
of St Mary’s, and we have here 
to speak of what was certainly 
his masterpiece —the garden 
front and the second quad- 
rangle of St John’s, often atitri- 
buted wrongly to Inigo Jones. 

You know the geography, 
The second quadrangle — or 
Canterbury Quad, as it is usu- 
ally called—tlies beyond and 
to the eastward of the first. 
Beyond it again are the gar- 
dens ; and once you are in the 
gardens it is not easy to leave 
them. Now I fancy that the 
most interesting way to study 
the buildings of John’s is to 
go straight through to the 
gardens without glancing either 
to the right hand or to the 
left ; to take one’s ease there— 
like the gardens of Worcester 
and New College and Trinity, 
those of John’s are the most 
beautiful in Oxford ; and then, 
on the return journey, to linger 
as long as may be over the 
buildings themselves. As you 
come towards the college, with 
the even sweep of lawn in the 
foreground, you have before 
you one of the finest frontages 
in Oxford. Note the symmetry 
of the whole scheme, with the 
gable at either end and the 
five oriels equally spaced along 
the first floor level. Note its 
purely Gothic quality and then 
note, on the three levels of 
roof-line, battlement and drip- 
stone, the strong emphasis of 
the horizontal line. We have 
here an admirable study ™ 
Tudor domestic architecture, 
born two generations out of its 
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time. But we have something 
more. It is the adaptation of 
the Gothic to the architecture 
of the street frontage. Critics 
have often written as though 
the Gothic manner, with its 
necessary assertion of the ver- 
tical line, were a narrow stilted 
thing suited only to churches, 
rdigious buildings in general 
and isolated houses. As soon 
as architects began serious 
street planning, it is suggested, 
Gothic necessarily faded out, 
and the classic came once more 
into its own. I find a half- 
answer to that claim in the 
High Street front of Magdalen ; 
I find the full and final reply 
in the garden front of John’s. 
Admittedly the effect is 
achieved only upon a small 
seale. But it is achieved with 
such ease and sureness of touch 
that one wishes for more of 
it. Indeed, if you look at a 
photograph of the garden front, 
which necessarily distorts the 
perspective and makes it look 
longer than it really is, you 
will find that it has actually 
gained in beauty. 

We follow the path round the 
edge of the lawn, and so come 
through the central doorway 
which brings us straight into 
Canterbury quadrangle. Here 
we have Jackson’s attempt at 
that most difficult of all forms 
of architectural match-making 
—I mean the marriage of the 
dassic and the Gothic. It is 
_ both bold and ingenious, and 
it is very nearly successful. 
Let us walk well out into the 
middle of the quadrangle, and 
there, turning round, study 
the wing that faces us. It is, 
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remember, the back or obverse 
of the garden front; and in 
the battlement, the indented 
drip-stone and the first floor 
windows we have the repro- 
duction of the characteristic 
Gothic features. Below this 
level, the contrast emphasised 
by @ deliberate hardening of 
the line between them, you 
have a fine colonnade in a 
style which seems more Spanish 
than Italian; and centrally, 
rising almost to the height of 
the roof-line, stands an elab- 
orate gateway with the statue 
of Charles I.’s queen in a 
canopy above the arch. There 
are, then, these two distinct 
elements: the colonnade and 
the central portico which are 
purely classical in conception, 
and the first floor scheme which 
is essentially Gothic. We are 
interested and intrigued ; and, 
judging by what has been 
written on the subject, many 
people are charmed. Let us 
leave it at that. 

Like Magdalen and Wor- 
cester, St John’s lies on the 
outer fringes of the central 
cluster of colleges and univer- 
sity buildings—that close-set 
diadem of jewels grouped around 
the Radcliffe square. This is 
the real Oxford, the Oxford 
that matters; and all the 
schemes for preserving the 
amenities of the city and pro- 
tecting civic Oxford from the 
hand of the vandal have no 
other end than that of ensuring 
a fit setting for the interior 
citadel. It is this fact which 
gives its special significance to 
the work of the Oxford Preser- 
vation Trust—a jointly aca- 
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demic and municipal body 
which has already done much 
to add a new decency and 
comeliness to different parts of 
the city and to defeat the per- 
petration of many crimes. How 
urgent that work is may be 
judged by cases of vandalism 
which even the Trust has been 
powerless to prevent, notably 
the recent destruction of the 
old mill below the castle. In 
1925 Mr Madan could recom- 
mend that— 


‘‘any visitor who desires to see 
a piece of mediwval Oxford 
unspoilt, should go down Queen 
Street and New Road, past the 
Castle Mound, and when over 
Pacey’s Bridge, turn sharp to 
the left along Fisher’s Row by 
the stream, until he reaches 
Quaking Bridge, and just be- 
yond, under the Castle Tower, 
the old mill itself and the mill 
pond below it. From the 
eleventh to the twentieth cen- 
tury has that mill done its 
work, year in and year out, an 
example of efficiency for more 
than eight hundred years.” 


Well, this passage will have 
to be removed from the next 
edition of this most charming 
of Oxford guide-books, or an 
explanatory and, I hope, vitri- 
olic footnote will have to be 
added. For the old mill is 
gone, and the city has lost one 
of her few remaining links with 
the Norman Conquest. 

A healthy and vigorous public 
opinion would swiftly make this 
kind of thing impossible. At 
present, however, it seems 
doubtful whether any such 
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public opinion exists, for g 
generation brought up in the 
modern welter of ugliness and 
vulgarity is insensitive to mere 
beauty and knows no decent 
reverence for the past. One 
wonders how any such sengi- 
tivity can be stirred. Not, 
certainly, by angry denuncia- 
tion or by books on esthetics; 
the appeal, if it is to be made, 
must be made to the eye and 
must be made by the use of 
violent contrast, by showing 
side by side pictures of ancient 
beauty and modern hideous- 
ness and leaving the contrast 
to speak for itself. There has 
been published recently a little 
book called ‘A Cautionary 
Guide to Oxford,’ wherein this 
method is exploited to perfec- 
tion. The ‘ Guide’ has a most 
interesting introduction by Mr 
Clough Williams-Ellis, and con- 
sists, for the rest, of a series of 
photographs taken in various 
parts of Oxford ; it is published 
by the Design and Industries 
Association, who have already 
performed similar services for 
St Alban’s and Carlisle. Now 
the danger in any enterprise 
of this kind is that one may very 
easily fall into mere crankiness 
and pedantry. A building is 
old; therefore it is beautiful. 
It is modern; therefore it is 
damnably ugly. That sort of 
criticism is futile and ineffectu- 
ally irritating. It is one of the 
special merits of the Oxford 
guide that, along with pictures 
of the most appalling atrocities, 
it shows us a great deal of ex- 
cellent modern work in Oxford, 
and thereby points the way t0 
improvement. It enables 08 
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to see that municipal building 
enterprises can be undertaken 
in a dignified and _ sensible 
manner, that shop fronts and 
even factories can be decently 
planned and adorned, and that 
there is such a thing as a well- 
designed garage. 

The task of tidying Oxford 
up and making the best of 
the sins of our fathers is being 
tackled with tasteful skill by 
the municipal authorities. Mr 
Williams-Ellis notes that— 


“ Of late years one had gradu- 
ally become conscious of certain 
things about Oxford very sur- 
prising in an English town. 
Small jobs about the place— 
road widenings, new street 
refuges, lamp standards, name 
tablets and suchlike—one and 
all these little things began 
to assume a certain comeli- 
ness; there was a style and 
appropriateness about them— 
a sense of fitness for purpose. 
Then one found a bridge care- 
fully and sympathetically re- 
constructed, a new water tower 
washamedly modern in _ its 
clean-cut concrete nakedness, 
an old wall moved back and 
rebuilt, yet retaining its original 
charm of surface, trees skilfully 
pruned or prudently removed 
to make room for young suc- 
cessors.”” 


All this is excellent, but it 
is only a beginning. How 
much pleasanter, for instance, 
our cities would become if the 
local authorities could forbid 
all forms of advertising display 
by poster within certain defined 
areas. The proposal, if it were 
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made, would be greeted with 
howls of indignation from the 
advertisers concerned. We 
should hear all the old argu- 
ments in favour of publicity, 
how just and pleasant it is, 
how indispensable to social well- 
being, how valuable to culture 
and civilisation, and all the 
rest of it. All these arguments 
presuppose that people are in 
general influenced by advertise- 
ment in favour of the article 
advertised, the degree of that 
influence being proportional to 
the acreage of the advertise- 
ment and the violence of its 
visual appeal. If this premise 
is ill-founded, the whole case 
falls to the ground. I can only 
say that, for myself, the dis- 
play of posters in public places 
moves me almost always to a 
strong prejudice against the 
goods so advertised ; and when 
the place of display is so chosen 
as to spoil some otherwise 
pleasant aspect, my prejudice 
hardens into a firm determina- 
tion to have nothing to do 
with the particular article or 
commodity. There must be, 
particularly in a place like 
Oxford, many other people who 
feel the same; and if they 
were sufficiently numerous to 
form a respectable nucleus of 
public opinion, prepared to act 
upon their dislikes, the nuisance 
would soon disappear. Ugli- 
ness and vulgarity abound now- 
adays because they are found 
to pay. If we could learn to 
hate ugliness and despise vul- 
garity, we should have gone a 
long way towards recovering 
our lost heritage of beauty. 















‘ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER.’ 
(In translation). 








It was a Saturday afternoon 
in Vacation. The usual throng 
of customers at the coffee-shop 
had dwindled to poor me, and 
I sat over my chop in undis- 
puted possession of ‘ Punch.’ 
The head waitress, Miss Muffett 
(so called for her fondness for 
sitting down), was about to do 
80 when @ customer, a short, 
fat, wheezy person with a red 
face, a red carnation in his 
buttonhole and a brass watch- 
chain, came in and took the 
chair at the little table adjoin- 
ing mine. 

“TI think I’ve ’ad the priv- 
ilege, sir,” he said, nodding 
at rather than to me. “In 
the Chancery Division, re 
Miguel de Ga. You were for 
the Archbishop.” 

“Of course,” said I, “I 
remember. You are Mr Mug- 
gins, and your firm’s client 
was...” 

** Velasquez de Ga. I wish I 
had him here! Kidneys on 
toast, my dear” (this to Miss 
Muffett), “and a pint of—I 
mean @ cup of cawfy.” 

“Yes, that were a case and 
no mistake,” he went on. 
“Your Archbishop fair walked 
over us. Is he alive now ? ” 
“Yes, I am glad to say that 


















































































































































SOME BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES. 
BY BR. 8. 


ys 


GARNETT. 


his Grace still exists on this 
sublunary sphere for the edifj: 
cation and spiritual welfare of 
his immediate diocese and of 
the world at large.” 

“*Ow much? Oh, I se 
you're ‘kidding,’ but anyway 
I don’t ’old with the Church. 
I’m a Chapel man myself.” 

** Indeed ? ” 

“Yes, down Stockwell way, 
But I was talking about the de 
Ga case. 

“No kidneys, miss? Then 
T'll ’ave ’am and peas. Yes, 
the de Ga case. Oh dear me! 
I do wish as how I’d never set 
eyes on that foreign devil, I 
do!” 

“Was he not satisfactory a8 
a client?” I inquired with 
studied concern. 

** Sat-is-fac-to-ry as a client! 
Not ’arf. Oh no, not by no 
means. Why, Mr Garnett, if I 
were to tell you ’arf I know 
abart ’im, your ’air would 
feel as if live snakes or eels 
were wriggling in it. “Ere, my 
dear, when was these peas 
growed ? ” 

“TI can’t say,’ said Miss 
Muffett with dignity, “only 
being a waitress, and not @ 
market gardener.” 

“Well, if I can’t stick my 
fork in ’em, I’ll eat ’em on the 
blade of my knife,” rejoined 
Mr Muggins with resignation. 
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* As I was saying, Mr Garnett. 
That Velasquez de Ga was ’ot 
stuff, and don’t you forget it. 
Do you know that he kept a 
‘arem of improper females ? ”’ 

“T had no notion,” I replied. 
“ Are you sure?” 

“Sure! Iseed ’em, with this 
yery same pair of eyes as I’m 
awearing of now, in the Man- 
sions close by the British 
Museum where I called with a 
affidavit. All manner of colours 
they was.” 

“Do you mean wearing 
spots, stripes—that sort of 
thing q 9? 

“No! Some all jetty black 
and fat ; and some yellow and 
thin; and some—there! I 
never see sich a lot. I can’t 
‘arf describe ’em.” 

“Those Mansions,” said I 
thoughtfully. ‘Why, I re- 
member now. I used to see 
your respected client sometimes 
of an evening driving in a 
hansom in Gower Street or 
New Oxford Street—on his 
way to the theatre, probably.” 

“You did? ” 

“Yes, I recognised him, hav- 
ing seen him in Court before 
we went to the House of Lords 
against the Attorney-General. 
Well do I remember his large 
smile, his glossy evening dress 
with spacious shirt front be- 
decked with diamond studs, 
his flashing teeth. .. . But, Mr 
Muggins, I fear you are un- 
well,”’ 

For Mr Muggins had started 
to his feet, spattering me with 
peas as he did so, and was 
brandishing his knife and fork 
in an alarming fashion. . 
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“The damned villin!”’ he 
“They was my 


shouted. 
teeth !” 

** Your teeth ? ” 

“Yes; that is, paid for by 
me, sir. Twenty guineas they 
cost me. As beautiful a double 
set as ever was. Oh, what a 
*ideous herror to set ’em in that 
’eathen hidol’s jaws ! ” 

“ But who—why .. .?” 

** He come to me, sir, to say 
as ’ow ‘is dearest wish was to 
be privileged to give a lecture 
in our Litery and Scientific 
Institootion (at Stockwell, you 
know) on Sin, but he couldn’t, 
’aving so few teeth.” 

“* And so? Do sit down.” 

“I, like a jackass, went and 
introjuced *im to my dentist 
and footed ’is bill.” 

** And did Mr de Ga lecture 
to you all on Sin ? ” 

“Most lovely. Yes, indeed, 
sir, there was those amongst 
us who wept to ’ear ’im; they 
did, indeed, sir. Oh yes, he 
lectured like a nangel.”’ 

“ A what, Mr Muggins ? ” 

6é A nangel.”’ 

“Oh, yes. I know what you 
mean.” 

“‘T ’opes you do, Mr Garnett, 
I ’opes you do. And the only 
mistake he made was at the 
very finish when he, standing 
there on the platform, tried to 
sell us all patent medicines.” 

“Patent medicines? You 
astonish me.” 

“He astonished us, I can 
tell you. None of us didn’t 
know what he meant just at 
first. And he by-and-by saw 
as ’e’d made a mistake, and 
then, quick, he tried to cover 
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it up by giving out ayim. (We 
often conclude with a yim, Mr 
Garnett.) But there! how 
could I tell ’e’d been a quack 
doctor as well as a preacher, 
and ’ad mixed up the two ? ” 

“How, indeed? I never 
before heard of such @ singular 
conjunction of activities.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Mr 
Muggins, getting up again and 
nearing me with a bandana 
handkerchief looking as if it 
had the yellow and scarlet 
fevers at one and the same 
time. ‘‘ Excuse me, but you’ve 
got one of my peas on your 
shin. Those that fell down 
your neck don’t matter. Out 
of sight is out of mind, as the 
sayin’ is. There! that’s better. 
No, sir, you’ve no idea how I’ve 
laid awake o’ nights since, and 
envied you ’aving your client 
the Archbishop and scoopin’ 
in the whole bloomin’ lot for 
’im and ’is church and schools, 
when my Velasquez and me 
never got a rupee. But I 
shouldn’t ’ave so much minded 
that. It was the money I 
lent ’im as broke my ’art.” 

“Lent him, do you say ? ” 

“Lent ’im on his solemn 
Bible word to go back to where 
he come from and bring over 
acrost the ocean the grave- 
stones of ’is ancestors to prove 
his case and legitimacy.” 

* Good heavens ! ” 

“ That’s what I said, and a 
good deal more when month 
after month went by and he 
never a8 much as wrote a word 
to thank me for my three 
hundred ‘ quid.’ Oh, if I could 
find ’im above or below ground, 
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anywheres, I’d wring his di 
neck for him, I would.” 

*“* Hush, Mr Muggins ! ” 

“°Ush? You see, it way all 
—all the bloomin’ lot of my 
savings I lent ’im.” 

“IT am so sorry.... But 
I do wish you had believed me 
when I told you your firm’s 
client had no case, that he and 
certain members of his family 
had received sustenance moneys 
out of the charitable funds ad- 
ministered by his Grace, but 
that those individuals had no 
tittle or jot of a right to share 
in the corpus of the fund. 
Surely the accounts produced 
by me proved that ? ” 

“T can see it all now, sir; 
I can see it all now,” groaned 
Mr Muggins, “and to say the 
truth, my senior warned me, 
but there! I was infatuated 
with the ‘ Black Prince,’ as I 
called *im, and ’oped to share 
is fortune, living in a pallis 
in the East with cocoanut-trees 
and pineapples and butterflies 
and monkeys—green monkeys 
he said they was—talking like 
Christians with long tails.” 

“A very beautiful vision, 
Mr Muggins, very beautiful 
indeed. I am sorry for your 
misfortune. I trust that in 
other respects ...%” 

“‘No, sir, very bad. But I 
am ’oping to sell this ‘ere 
manuscript as the ‘ Black 
Prince’ gave me to ‘old &% 
security for my loan until ‘s 
return with the gravestones.” 

Mr Muggins then, by degrees, 
extracted from an inner breast 
pocket a small parcel done up 
in, apparently, a piece of yellow 
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oilskin which was tied round 
in @ complicated manner with 
red tape. With the aid of his 
teeth he untied the knot ; then 
having placed an end of the 
tape in his mouth, he unfolded 
the wrapping and drew forth a 
fat manuscript. After eyeing 
and then smelling it carefully, 
as if to make sure it was in 
good health, he held it out to 
me triumphantly. 

“There, look!” said he. 
“The ‘Black Prince’ says to 
me when I gave ‘im my 
receipt for this: ‘Be very 
careful with it, Muggins. Don’t 
deposit it in the British Museum, 
‘or you would never get it back. 
It’s worth a lac of rupees.’ ” 

I took the manuscript from 
Mr Muggins, and after pain- 
fully deciphering a few lines, I 
said— 

“Yes, yes, I see what it is. 
Here we have a translation into 
the ‘Black Prince’s’ native 
tongue of that touching tale 
‘Jessica’s First Prayer.’ ”’ 


Two AUTHORESSES. 


And so it was decided—lI 
was to stay with our friend to try 
to steer her clear of that nasty 
snag in the book she was trying 
to write, and my sister was to 
return to our lodgings at Lul- 
worth Cove. Yes, even in 
those far-off days there were 
some unconventional souls, but 
in my family, directly it was a 
question of a literary work of 
any kind, all other considera- 
tions vanished.. From our 
early infancy we had been 
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told ‘the lady who has gone 
into the study is a poet 
—she had an inspiration on 
Primrose Hill and must not 
be disturbed,” or “that top- 
hat and stick in the hall are a 
publisher’s, so don’t brush the 
hat the wrong way or ride on 
the stick,” or yet again, “‘ that 
boy in the hall is a printer’s 
devil; you children should 
give him a few sweets.” So 
when at the end of a talk 
about her book, our friend, with 
wrinkles in her forehead, said 
to my sister, “I wonder if 
your brother would stay here 
for a bit, as he seems to know 
the channel between my par- 
ticular Seylla and Charybdis,”’ 
my sister replied, ‘“ Of course 
he will.” So a little later in 
the afternoon the authoress 
and I climbed to the top of 
Rings Hill with my sister and 
waved her adieu. 

The habitation to which we 
two then ran down—we were 
both young people — viewed 
with the eye of an architect or 
a builder even, was, it cannot 
be doubted, a peculiar one ; but, 
after one has been all day on 
the blue sea below it, or on 
the undercliff, the home of 
countless foxes, it was @ most 
desirable affair. It had at 
least three rooms—maybe there 
were four—and there was a 
kind of verandah. To bathe, 
all one had to do was to take 
one jump out of the door and 
another down the cliff, for 
there was no garden. Some- 
where in the background land- 
wards there were five or six 
fishermea’s cottages, and, a 
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few miles off, a tiny church, a 
huge rectory house, a post- 
office and a row of small cot- 
tages. My friend had a sailing- 
boat, and when her provisions 
ran short she hoisted her sail 
and made for Lulworth Cove 
in one direction, or possibly 
Swanage in the other. Her 
tastes were simple, but she had 
a decided propensity for buying 
advertised ‘novelties’ of all 
descriptions, from sausage 
machines to cigarette rollers. 
My friend’s said habitation, 
I wish you to know, com- 
manded an outlook over the 
little bay, one of great loveli- 
ness. Its clear water extended 
between a range of chalk cliffs 
leading up to a commanding 
hill whose reflections hung 
silver on the blue waves, and, 
nearer at hand, high and steep 
ruddy earthen banks, which in 
their turn cast warm lights of 
red and orange over the shim- 
mering water as clear as glass. 
That evening after supper (it 
was cooked in a ‘novelty’ 
stove, which smelt abominably, 
being stoked with ‘novelty’ 
fuel which would hardly burn) 
we set to work on the book 
with ‘novelty’ pens which 
would hardly write. Of course, 
we quarrelled. My far distant 
but good friend, listen to me! 
Should a lady, losing herself 
in your forest, see your light 
and stray in with a manu- 
script, I counsel you instantly 
to leave your hut, your goods 
and chattels, your pet monkey 
and favourite snake. Quit 
then and there. Why? You 
must know that an authoress’s 
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manuscript is her baby—to 
suggest an alternative, how. 
ever trivial, is, to her, to criti. 
cise her unparalleled baby. In 
vain, then, did I point out the, 
to me, obvious channel between 
Scylla and Charybdis, for my 
friend would not consent to 
navigate it. I tried persuasions 
—blandishments even, then 
hard words—all alike in vain, 
Towards 2 A.M. we went to 
our beds, much displeased with 
each other. 

A few hours later I was 
awakened by a terrific din, 
A giant I thought was batter- 
ing the erection down. Then 
@ slant of rain came upon my 
face. I jumped up to close 
the window, but before I could 
reach it my robe de nuit (they 
were worn in those days) was 
much wetted. I tore it off, 
closed the window, rubbed my- 
self down with my bathing 
towel, and regained my bed. 

At breakfast, my beautiful 
friend presented a smiling face. 
I could see at once that she 
had entirely forgotten our differ- 
ence of opinion. Indeed before 
the meal was over she said, 
“TI had a wonderful dream, 
and all is now clear to me.” 

“A dream! About what?” 

“My book. I see my way 
now.” 

And then, if you please, she 
poured out all that I had 
struggled for and expounded 
a few hours before. 

Taking another spoonful of 
‘novelty ’ marmalade, I mai- 
aged to say, ‘‘ But how clever 
of you!” And I even added, 
“ How I do wish I had thought 
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of that !’’ (While speaking I 
eame to the conclusion that 
my fair friend had gone to bed 
somewhat confused by our argu- 
ments, and that her dream had 
served to clarify her mind.) 

“Yes! But, of course, it 
wants a woman really to see 
the thing so clearly, doesn’t 
it?’ the authoress calmly con- 
tinued. 

“Well, then,” returned I, 
“as it is @ pouring wet day, 
for mercy’s sake write it all 
down at once. I will wash up 
the things.” 

“Don’t break any,’’ she said ; 
“men are so clumsy.” 

I broke no ‘things,’ though 
various ‘novelties,’ such as 
‘pear’ pepper-pots which would 
not pepper, and patent egg- 
boilers which would not even 
warm eggs, sorely tempted me. 
Then I took a book from the 
shelf. 

Before I knew that any time 
to speak of had elapsed I heard 
the authoress, whose pen had 
been scratching and spurting 
continuously, say, ‘‘ Good 
heavens! It’s nearly two! 
Where is our dinner ? ” 

“Haven't you cooked it? 
I have been reading.” And 
I held up the book to her. 

“Oh, that one! Well, then, 
I don’t wonder you have for- 
gotten everything—it is en- 
trancing, isn’t it ? ”’ 

We were smoking cigarettes 
(made by ourselves, or rather 
the authoress, with ‘A.G.’ 
papers out of ‘ Bristol Birds’- 
eye ’) after dinner, which some- 
how merged into tea, when I 
dexterously tried to steer the 
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conversation into the desired 
channel by asking about the 
author of the book which had 
held me spellbound. 

“You are quite right,” I 
began. ‘“‘ Women make the 
best authors of all. Think of 
Sappho, and Mr Samuel Butler’s 
‘ Authoress of the Odyssey,’ 
and the Portuguese nun, and 
dear Madame de Sévigné, and 
darling ‘Jane,’ and those in- 
tellectual goddesses George 
Eliot and George Sand, and 
‘ E.B.-B.,’ and Charlotte and 
Emily Bronté and yourself.” 

“Well, yes,” said the au- 
thoress, looking pleased. 

“And now,” I continued, 
“this other marvel, the author 
of this book. Who can she 
be? I feel so sorry for her in 
her loneliness and poverty.” 

**Oh, she!” replied my friend, 
blowing a cloud of smoke. 
“She is @ friend of mine.” 

“ Like unto like! How won- 
derful, yet natural! I am 
astonished that I have never 
come across her book until 
now. But why, oh why did 
she publish it anonymously ? ” 

“ Tt is all true.” 

“Oh, I understand. Well, 
I wish J knew her.” 

“Then write to her, she 
would so love to hear from 
you.” 

“Really? Well, then, I 
will.” And, taking a pen, I 
tore a leaf from my pocket- 
book and wrote a short letter 
in which I heaped sincere praises 
on the book. 

Then I said, “Give me an 
envelope and tell me what 
address has this lady of ladies.” 
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*‘ Oh, give your letter to me. 
I will address it for you and 
hand it to the Coastguard.” 

The next day being gloriously 
fine, we swam together right 
out to sea. Suddenly the 
authoress, raising her head— 

** What is that ? ”’ she cried. 

“ce Where q > 

* Right out there—straight 
ahead. Look!” 

I gazed, but could see 
nothing. 

** There is nothing,”’ I said. 

“Oh, can’t you see it? 
There! Right ahead, I tell 
you!” 

“A boat?” 

“No, but perhaps a buoy. 
I am not sure.” 

** Let us swim to it.” 

Side by side we swam on and 
on andon.... 

Then I saw. It was a round 
dark object just bobbing on 
the water. 

We neared it. 

“Hush!” I whispered. 
* Don’t splash. It is a fish!” 

And a fish it was! A huge 
globular sun-fish asleep in the 
hot sunshine on the halcyon 
sea. 

We cautiously swam round 
and round it. Still did it 
slumber, all unconscious of its 
visit from an authoress and her 
unworthy collaborator. 

At length, deeply impressed 
by the strange sight of the 
monster, we left it to its 
voluptuous repose. 

On reaching the shore we 
sank down and rested in our 
turn. 

Later, as, still somewhat ex- 
hausted, we lolled on the cliff 
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under a hot sun, the authoress 
read me all she had written 
the day before. Now and 
again I seemed to detect some 
of my own phraseology, but 
as it did not appear to me to 
spoil the chapter, I made no 
remarks except of a congratu- 
latory description. We had 
@ most enjoyable day—both 
of us. 

Early the next morning a 
Coastguard, approaching me on 
the cliff, said, ‘The postman 
asked me to give you this 
letter.” 

I took it and read— 


“DEAR MR GaARNETT,—I 
really cannot tell you what 
a pure delight your letter is to 
me. To be praised like that! 
And I can tell that you felt 
every word. Now we must 
meet. I am only a few miles 
from you, and Miss —— knows 
every step of the way. I am 
writing to her to beg her to 
bring you to lunch to-morrow, 
that is, the same day you get 
this—W ednesday.” 


I was astonished. 

I went in and handed the 
letter to my friend. After 
reading it she said, “ I expected 
it. But where is mine ? ” 

“The Coastguard had only 
one letter, so far as I saw.” 

“Oh, I know, then. The 
postman leaves mine in my 
boat as a rule. I expect he 
thought yours was something 
very special, so gave it to the 
Coastguard.”’ 

We ran down to the boat, 
and there, lying on a seat, was 
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the letter. By the boat lay a 
dead shark about five feet long. 
Ineautiously I stroked it, and 
in so doing lost some of the 
skin of the palm of my hand. 

Breakfast over and washed 
up, we did all we could to 
make ourselves look tidy. I 
shaved as well as the state of 
my hand allowed, and the 
authoress rubbed away at ink- 
stains on her hands with a 
‘novelty’; (it failed to remove 
them). Then, she being rather 
a slave to cigarettes, we put 
an ample supply of ‘ Birds’-eye ’ 
in a ‘novelty’ coffee-tin with 
some ‘ A.G.’ papers and started 
off. 
After following the Coast- 
guard track eastwards for about 
a mile, the authoress said— 

“You are sure you have got 
the tin.” 

“ What tin ? ” 

“ Of ‘ Birds’-eye.’ ” 

I felt in my pockets. No! 
I had forgotten it.. 

“We can do without it,” I 
said. 

“Never in this world. Ill 
go back for it.”’ 

* No, I will.” 

We both went back. 

We then proceeded some five 
or six miles, when the authoress 
stopped and said— 

“ Look there inland. Do you 
see anything ? ”’ 

“ Yes, a black cottage.” 

“That is the black cottage 
of the book you admire so 
much.” 

“How marvellous ! 
me see more of it.” 

“You shall; we are going 
to pass close to it.” 


Do let 
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“Then we shall see, also, the 
fatal pond ¢ ” 

“Yes, but it may be dried 
up, as this is August.” 

“ Ponds like that never dry 
up! It was deep enough to 
drown that poor lady, re- 
member.” 

** Well, we shall see...” 

Alas! the pond was dry, or 
nearly so, and anyone but 
myself could hardly have be- 
lieved that the corpse of a 
heroine had floated in it. How- 
ever, I did so. 

We presently skirted a small 
wood in which we caught a 
glimpse of an ancient-looking 
house. 

“Is that the dower-house— 
where—?” I whispered, more 
words failing me. 


‘ec It is.”’ 

* Let us run, then. I am 
afraid of it.” 

We ran until we were out of 
breath. 

We now climbed a flat- 
topped long hill running parallel 


to the coast, and at a certain 
point struck in landwards. 

Suddenly, after a short dis- 
tance, the authoress sank down. 
“There!” said she, “ you see 
that little green wood just 
across there? Walk straight 
to it and you will find a small 
gate. The path inside will 
take you to the house. Give 
my love to her, won’t you ? ” 

““ What do you mean ? ” 

“Simply that I am not 
going in.” 

“ Not going in ?.”’ 

“* Certainly not.”’ 

** But why ?”’ 
“ This is to be your affair.” 
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** Nonsense.” 

“T am not going in, I tell 
you.” 

“ Then J won’t either.” 

“You won't?” 

6é No.” 

“You must. If you don’t, I 
will never speak to you again. 
She and the lunch are waiting.” 

I do not know for how long 
we argued the matter. The 
sun was very, very hot, I 
remember, but, nevertheless, 
we wrangled loudly. 

Eventually my friend took 
the coffee-tin out of my pocket 
and with a set expression turned 
away in the direction in which 
we had come. 

I watched her go. At last 
I went towards the wood. 
Yes, there was a small gate. 
I swung it open and passed 
under the thick trees. 

Oh, how delicious was the 
deep pool of dark shade—the 
coolness—I stood still enjoy- 
ing it all. I started as I felt 
@ touch on my arm. 

“TI heard the gate,” said a 
modulated voice, ‘“ and before 
then I heard your voices out 
there. Miss —— is the most 
obstinate woman I have ever 
known, and I have known hun- 
dreds. Come with me. Lunch 
is ready.” 

One among the chief bless- 
ings of life is—there are so many 
ladies to whom one takes an 
instant liking. My hostess was 
one of them. Though impres- 
sive, almost majestic, in ap- 
pearance, she had a sweet ex- 
pression. If her piercing black 
eyes were a trifle awe-inspiring, 
her voice—and voices are al- 


most everything to me—wag 
most charming. 

She gave me a delicious and 
beautifully served lunch. 

In the course of it I said, 
“You are a fraud! In your 
book you are a poverty-stricken 
lone female sur la branche. In 
reality you are clothed in 
purple and fine linen; you 
feast on lobsters, guinea-fowl, 
trifle, claret, nectarines and 
green figs.” 

“If I am a fraud you are 
one also,’’ she replied. “In 
your letter you write, ‘I wor- 
ship you.’ Although I have 
known you for full twenty 
minutes you have said no 
word of adoration. It is most 
disappointing of you.” 

“ Well,” replied I, ‘‘ had your 
fare been less excellent what 
might I not have said? My 
mouth has been too full of 
lobster, and is now too full of 
green figs to give expression t0 
my devotion.” 

We laughed and joked to- 
gether in the highest spirits. 
Did I think of the other 
authoress ? I should like to 
believe so. My hostess seemed 
to have known everyone in the 
literary and artistic world—in 
the past. In particular, she 
told me that in her famous 
father’s London studio she 
had boxed the ears of the 
Kaiser when he was a boy. 
That gallant deed of itself 
made an impression on meé, 
though, if I remember aright, 

the ex-Kaiser, at the time of 
which I write, had not got much 
beyond dismissing Bismarck. 
Then we passed through the 
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- drawing-room on the way to 
the lawn, where, under the 
mulberry-tree, coffee awaited 
ws. On a small table in the 
drawing-room I had noticed a 
certain framed photograph. As 
we sipped our coffee I said, 
“So it seems that you knew 
my godfather. We have that 
same photograph (the one on 
your little table) at home.” 

The fine eyes filled with 
tears. ‘‘ Ah!” said she, “it is 
always by me.” 

And then, in detail, she told 
me the story of his death, of 
which I only knew the bare 
outline, it having occurred when 
I was still a child. 

“A week ago,” I told her, 
“T stood looking at his mem- 
orial window in the church at 
—, a few miles, I take it, 
from here, and afterwards, going 
into the churchyard, I chatted 
with the old sexton. He said, 
‘Yes, I knew the gentleman 
well; I was playing with him 
in the cricket match when he 
hit the ball over the church 
roof. Eight was run for it.’ ” 

My hostess said— 

“ After that match—it was 
against the county eleven—he 
walked down to Swanage and 
spent the evening with us, the 
dear fellow. It was not until 
we saw the local paper that we 
knew of that tremendous hit 
which will never, never be for- 
gotten.” 

_ How is it that trivial happen- 
ings of long years gone assume 
such importance? How is it a 
occurrence, even, may 
touch the heart when seen 
through the mists of time? 
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We might have chatted there 
for ever, had not we heard a 
ring at the front door. 

“I have asked the Rector 
and two or three other people 
to tea,” said my hostess. “I 
would not keep you all to 
myself, for a visit from a 
stranger down here is an event.”’ 
I felt sorry, but the visitors 
were so pleasant that I cheered 
up. When they had gone, 
“Come and look round the 
garden. You shall see many 
of the trees and shrubs I have 
described in my book,” was 
what was said to me. 

And I saw that my new 
friend’s descriptions were won- 
derfully exact. From my re- 
collection, she wrote in her 
book somewhat as follows :— 

** A green shady pleasaunce : 
a place of peace. Trees shut it 
in on all sides save eastwards, 
where a view extended over 
rising and falling fields with 
the clustered roofs and chimney 
of a farmhouse dated 1660 in 
the middle distance, to the 
distant hills. The sloping lawn 
was of the greenest and labur- 
nums ringed it round—a sheet 
of emerald set in gold! A row 
of rose-trees joined hands beside 
the short drive; and fuchsia- 
trees were covered from the top 
with their delicate pendent 
flowers, where their crimson 
was relieved against the dark 
masses of an enormous pine, 
which, with a twin brother on 
the opposite side of the garden, 
raised its bossy trunk and huge 
arms above the other trees. 
There was not much display 
of bloom, no parterre or gay 
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herbaceous border : 
lush growth, 
seclusion.” 

As we parted at the little 
gate, the lady said, ‘“ Thank 
you for a perfect day.” 

I thought it a pity to add 
even one word to that, so I 
kissed her hand, turned and 
went. 


all was 
verdure, and 


In the field I was startled 
to see the authoress, who 
was on @ mound a few paces 
distant, rising to her feet. 
As I neared her she softly 
said— 

“Did you enjoy yourself 
very mauch ? ” 

“Where have you been? 
You surely haven’t been here 
all the time ? ” 

“Of course I have. And I 
have made a hundred cigar- 
ettes, but you had the matches. 
For heaven’s sake, give me a 
light.” 

“But what about 
‘ novelty ’ lighter ? ”’ 

“It won’t light,’ said the 
poor authoress very ruefully. 


your 


A good many years later I 
received a letter from the lady 
of the ‘ pleasaunce ’ :— 

**T am leaving, alas! Of all 
the people who have visited me 
here I seem to think that you 
appreciated it the most, so 
you had better become the 
tenant in my stead. It will 
be the easiest thing in the 
world to arrange with the 
Rector.” 

And so I found. And for 
the next six years I was the 
tenant of the ‘ pleasaunce.’ 
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THE EDITOR oF ‘ THE Lapis’ 
NEEDLE-CASE,’ 


For ‘auld lang syne,’ I 
turned wandering eastward into 
Paternoster Row, where, many 
years before, the publishing 
business with which a relative 
was connected occasionally took 
me. It was a dismal November 
afternoon with the promise 
of a fog— meantime, it was 
raining. In the road dawdled 
apparently the very same slow- 
footed, vacant-looking errand 
boys; and I smiled as I 
remembered the hopeful lad 
who, sent out to deliver circu- 
lars advertising a possible ‘ best- 
seller,’ was discovered by his 
employer pushing the whole lot 
piece-meal through the grating 
of a drain in the gutter of Lud- 
gate Hill. I imagine that, at 
the moment, mine was the only 
smile of anyone abroad in the 
‘Row.’ Certainly the tall spectre 
rather than man who was 
approaching me in an wn- 
buttoned light overcoat, trailing 
behind him a half-opened um- 
brella, had no smile about him. 
He lurched into me, to spring 
aside and let me stumble into 
his gamp at the moment that 
a gust of wind opened it wide. 
There was a horrid sound of 
rending silk, of breaking wires. 

“My fault!” hesaid. “Why, 
you’re Garnett primus !”’ 

“And you, why, you are 
‘Philip Augustus,” said IL 
“You must be.” (At school, 
for some reason which I forget, 
he was always so called.) 


“What are you doing here?” 
I asked him. 
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Standing there in the rain, 
much jostled by passers-by, my 
old school-fellow (he was much 
my junior) then told me, with 
a wry face, of the surprising 
sequence of events by which 
he had become Editor of ‘ The 
Ladies’ Needle-case,’ with which 
is incorporated ‘Aunt Eliza- 
peth’s Weekly Budget.’ 

Concluding, he said, “I wish 
I were dead.” 

“Now,” said I, “have you 
had your lunch ? ”’ 

“Yes—I mean no. I came 
out to get it, but forgot, and I 
must have been walking up 
and down here for—good 
gracious! I see it is two 
o'clock.” 

I deposited the remains of 
the umbrella of Philip Augustus 
in the kennel; then, laying 
firm hold of him, I took him to 
aneighbouring lunch-shop. His 
wish was for a cup of weak 
tea and a ham sandwich, but, 
mindful of Peacock’s ministra- 
tions to Shelley, I ordered for 
him two mutton chops and a 
quart of stout. I watched him 
imbibe a glass and then in- 
duced him to pepper his chops. 

Some fifteen minutes later, 
he said, ‘‘ Garnett, if you were 
going to commit suicide, how 
would you do it? ” 

“TI should buy a volume of 
‘The Ladies’ Needle-case,’ I 
suppose,” said I unfeelingly. 

The Editor of that journal 
groaned. Then he = said, 
“Well, when you read of my 
death, I wish you would see, 
if you can, that no women 
are allowed to attend my 
funeral.” 
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“T hardly see how I can do 
that. Surely all your eontri- 
butors, who, I suppose, are 
women to a man (excuse the 
Irishism), will wish to drop a 
tear into your grave. Even 
the hardest-hearted female con- 
tributor,’’ I continued, “‘ when 
she thinks of the amounts of 
your cheques, will wish to see 
the last of you. Do you want 
flowers, or don’t you? And as 
to the undertaker—have you 
a preference? Then, is your 
coffin to be of oak or elm? 
Such details need careful con- 
sideration, my dear fellow.” 

** Garnett, you always had a 
nasty way of turning the serious 
matters of life into jokes. Do 
you remember when some cad- 
dish fellow or other on prize- 
giving day blacked all over that 
female statue on the landing 
of the big staircase ? You said 
that as the Bishop of Zanzibar 
(I think it was) was to give 
away the prizes, he should feel 
at home, all the beauties of 
his diocese being black.” 

“Well,” said I, “‘ what did 
that old ass, the ‘head,’ do? 
He sent for a dust - sheet 
with which he had the statue 
shrouded up—Minerva was it ? 
I shall never forget when the 
mothers and sisters arrived in 
shoals and tripped up the stairs, 
how astonished they looked, 
and what lying explanations 
the old ‘head’ had to make. 
To some he said that the 
statue had suffered mutilation 
at the hands of an iconoclast. 
To others, that in regard to a 
pagan deity the feelings of 
the bishop had had to be con- 

















sidered. Naturally the aunt 
of Brown tertius, on leaving, 
peeped under the sheet, and, 
as naturally, fainted dead away. 
No! Philip’ Augustus,” said 
I, “always grasp your nettle 
boldly.” 

Philip Augustus groaned dis- 
mally. 

“But what,” asked he, at 
length, as he finished his stout, 
“but what if you had to deal 
with a living woman? One 
can’t grasp that.” 

“Why not? ” returned I. 

Philip Augustus then took 
sufficient courage to unfold to 
me the truly awful situation in 
which, by a widow, he was at 
that moment placed. 

When he had concluded, 
“Do you mean to tell me 
that you, an Editor and a man, 
are controlled in your own 
office by a woman?” I said. 
“I must see her. Indeed, I 
would not miss doing so for a 
hundred pounds.” 

“But you don’t understand, 
Garnett,” said Philip Augustus, 
“you don’t understand. Any- 
one wronging her is doomed.” 

Fearfully, he then told me 
of the fates of divers Editors 
who had -‘wronged’ the gor- 
gon. 

When he had finished I 
observed: ‘But I am no 
Editor and, therefore, have no 
fears. I take all on myself. 
Be mine the responsibility of 
my action.” 

“But, Garnett, she is a 
widow,” said Philip Augustus. 

“I don’t wonder,” I re- 
turned, and I continued, “‘ Go 
back now to your Editor’s 
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den, and be careful to leave 
your room-door on the latch. 
In fifteen minutes I, with a roll 
of manuscript in my hand (any 
of the publishers in the ‘ Row’ 
will cheerfully lend me one), 
will enter and ask you to read 
@ page or two while I wait. 
While doing so, I will take he 
in—size her up. Then I will 
depart, and you will: join me 
here for a cup of tea at four 
o’clock.”’ 

Philip Augustus, of course, 
made all manner of objections, 
but I brushed them aside, and 
he left for his den. As for me, I 
entered the house of a gentle- 
man who combined the business 
of selling Bibles with publishing 
the verses of very minor poets 
—at their own costs and 
charges, be it understood. 

** Good afternoon,” said I to 
him. “Will you kindly lend 
me a manuscript for, say, half 
an hour ? ” 

** Oh, don’t trouble to return 
this one, even its author won't 
have it,” said he, taking up 
@ large roll from his table. 
‘* You are most welcome to it. 
Only, when you have done with 
it, please destroy it.” 

“ Thanks, I will.” 

A few minutes later I found 
myself, farther along the ‘Row,’ 
ascending the narrow dirty 
stairs to the office of ‘The 
Ladies’ Needle-case’ on the 
third floor. 

Pushing open a door marked 
‘ Private,’ I entered. 

There, at a table facing me, 
sat a large gorgon-like lady, 
with a huge, and, I might say, 
fierce - looking turban, busily 
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writing. She looked up, and 
said in an icy voice— 

“You have mistaken the 
door. This is the Editor’s 
room, and private.” 

As she spoke my eye had 
detected Philip Augustus in a 
corner. 

“ Well, now that I am here,” 
I said, winningly, ‘“‘I will, if 
you please, have just one word 
with the Editor. Mr Editor,” 
I continued, holding up my 
roll of MS., “I have brought 
you, for serial publication, a 
most interesting paper, about 
50,000 words, on that truly 
remarkable woman Hannah 
More—severely moral and 
educational in tone and——”’ 


“ The Editor declines to have 
anything to do with it,” said the 
gorgon firmly. 


I closed the door behind me, 
and took a chair with the air 
of a man to whom time was a 
matter of entire indifference. 

“In the interests of your 
esteemed organ ‘The Ladies’ 
Needle-case,’ and, therefore, of 
ladies in general,” said I, as I 
unrolled the manuscript, “I 
must ask to be allowed to read 
my paper (just in time to 
begin in next week’s number),”’ 
and I began as follows :— 

“Hannah More, that para- 
gon of virtue, the author of 
‘Celebs in Search of a 
Wife re 

The gorgon rose: ‘‘ Will you 
leave the room at once?” 
said she, ‘‘or shall I send the 
Editor for the police ? ”’ 

What immediately followed 
happened so suddenly and (to 
me) painfully, that I cannot 


properly relate it. I know that, 
somehow, the gorgon and I 
became locked together in a 
close embrace; I know that, 
restraining myself, I allowed 
my corpus vile, little later, to 
be ejected from the room, and 
that my hat and manuscript 
presently rejoined me on the 
landing, but exact chrono- 
logical details elude me. 

“And yet there are people 
in the world,” I reflected, as I 
brushed my hat with my sleeve 
and then brought into position 
my tie, which was under one of 
my ears, ‘‘and yet there are 
people who talk of the disa- 
bilities suffered by women! 
One woman there is, on the 
inner side of that door, who, 
having forced herself in and 
taken illegal possession of the 
Editor’s own chair and table 
for the purpose of writing a 
treatise on ‘The Wrongs of 
Women,’ now insists on its 
publication—in at least twelve 
instalments—in the very paper 
of the man she has wronged. 
Poor Philip Augustus! Wrongs 
of Women, forsooth !——”’ 

I made my way downstairs, 
and, as the Editor had done, 
paced up and down, tearing 
the manuscript into infinitesi- 
mal pieces which I threw to the 
winds. 

Suddenly, a luminous idea 
flashed on me. 

“IT have it,’ I cried; 
“‘ Great Scott! I have it!” 

When Philip Augustus joined 
me at tea, looking even more 
dismal than before, if possible, 
he said; “Garnett, you see 
there is absolutely nothing to 
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be done—she being a poor 
widow—except to drown my- 
self in the Serpentine.” 

I laughed. ‘Drink your 
tea and consider yourself a free 
man,” I said. 

“What? Free? Oh, to be 
free!” 

* Yes, free. The fact is that 
I know a woman——”’ 

“What,” cried he again, as 
his face fell and he dropped his 
spoon, ‘‘ another woman ? ” 

“. . . through whose instru- 
mentality you shall be emanci- 
pated from that turbaned gor- 
gon. Nowlisten! Yourfreedom 
will cost you a month’s salary, 
say £10 or £12—but that is 
nothing. You will engage her 
—that is to say the other 
woman—as your assistant, and 
she, within the space of ten 
or twenty minutes, will for 
ever—I say, for ever—rid you 
of that——”’ 

“IT daren’t do it, Garnett,” 
said poor Philip Augustus. 

‘You must and shall,” re- 
plied I. ‘‘ You need not, in 
fact must not, be present. Leave 
all to me.” 

That evening, as I smoked a 
corona, I saw a picture in 
retrospect through the smoke- 
wreaths. It was this—a hand- 
some young woman (late in- 
structress in gymnastics at the 
—— College for Ladies), with a 
not fashionable figure, bathing 
in shallow water near the shore. 
A foppish over-dressed young 
man looking at her from that 
shore through a glass, and 
occasionally calling out some- 
thing. Then a rush on the part 
of the lady through the water, 
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and an almost simultaneor 
rush on the part of the map 
over banks of shingle in the 
direction of the cliffs. Next, 
his headlong fall as the lady 
clutched one of his ankles, 
Finally, the rise and fall of a 
wooden spade on his basis ag 
he writhed and yelled in agony, 

My cigar finished, I indited 
and then most carefully posted 
the following letter :— 


“My DEAR ROSALBA,—I am 
pleased to say that I have at 
last heard of a post for you— 
of a temporary nature only, 
unfortunately. A friend of 
mine, the Editor of a weekly 
Journal, is so pressed that he 
wants assistance with his cor- 
respondence and so forth. His 
Office is in the city. Will you 
come round to-morrow evening 
to talk the matter over ? ” 


The next evening Rosalba, 
who is five feet ten inches in 
her stockings, marched in upon 
me. 

“ Well,” said she, “‘ it is most 
decent of you to remember 
me, but are you sure I can do 
the work required ? My hand- 
writing is so bad.” 

“‘ Never mind,” said I. “ Ju- 
jitsu is your forte, I believe.” 

“What has that to do with 
it?” 

“Everything! Sit down. I 
have a tale to unfold.” 

I then told her that one 
morning on the Editor’s at 
rival in his den he found firmly 
planted there—seated at his 
dread editorial table in fact— 
@ grim turbaned lady of formid- 
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able size and uncertain age. 
On seeing him, she snapped 
out— 

“*Vou are three - quarters 
of an hour late, so, not to 
lose time, I have begun my 


treatise.’ 
“<‘VYour treatise?’ stam- 
mered the poor Editor. 


“<Ves, of course, on the 
Wrongs of Women. You got 
my registered letter of last 
Wednesday ? ’ 

“*VYes, but——’ 

“* Ag you never replied, I 
have come, as you see, up from 
— to stay.’ 

“*Ves, I do see, but——’ 

“*And as I am a widow in 
straitened circumstances, I 
mean to come here every day 
until I have finished my work 
for your paper.’ 

“*T am sorry, but really 
_ 

“*No more, please! I am 
busy. Ring for more ink—lI 
have to dip so often, and 
doing so wastes time.’ 

“Weakly, very weakly, de- 
‘plorably so in fact, the Editor 
rang for more ink—— I am 
speaking of nearly a month 
ago. That woman is still there, 
Rosalba.” 

“But it is incredible, Mr 
Garnett.”’ 

“Nevertheless, it is true. I 
must explain that the Editor is 
absurdly, ridiculously super- 
stitious.”’ 

: What has that to do with 
it ” ‘ 

“Well, the gorgon told him, 
and he believes it, that every 
Editor who has refused her 
contributions and so, as she 


considers, ‘ wronged’ her, has 
died more or less painfully 
within two years after. For 
example, she wrote to the Editor 
of —— with a parable. He, 
so she says, declined it (that I 
believe), and within two years 
he died in great agony (the 
fact is well known). And so 
with several other Editors with 
whom she has corresponded : 
all declined to have anything 
to do with her, with, she 
states, similar sad results to 
themselves.” 

“What utter nonsense ! ” 

“Exactly. Utter nonsense. 
But, as I say, the Editor 
of ‘The Ladies’ Needle-case ’ 
is superstitious. Moreover, he 
considers that all widows are 
deserving widows. I have made 
him believe that, as it is really 
I who will eject the lady, no 
evil consequences will befall 
him, and I have incidentally 
reminded him of certain widows 
in history, instancing Catherine 
de Medici and Joan of Naples 
as being by no means deserv- 
ing characters. 

“Now, Rosalba,” I con-- 
tinued, “your job is to get 
rid of her.”’ 

“Ts the Editor a married 
man ? ” 

“No,” I replied, “‘he isn’t. 
On the contrary, he is a bache- 
lor, aged about thirty, who 
lives alone in Kensington. I 
believe him to be an orphan 
and without brothers or sisters 
—at all events, although of 
distinguished appearance, he 
looks rather unkempt, uncared 
for—on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. He is an old 
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school friend, and a dear fellow, 
so sweet-tempered and steady 
—clever, too, but just a little 
absent-minded. He offers you 
£12 for a month’s work.” 
‘Poor man! I accept,” 


said Rosalba. 

Some ten or, maybe, twelve 
days later, I received from her 
the following letter :-— 


** DEAR Mk GARNETT,—I am 
writing to thank you very 
much for finding that post for 
me. Most unexpectedly, I shall 
be retaining it (in a sense), for 
Philip has made me promise to 
marry him. He is such a dear 
man, and I feel that I owe my 
happiness (indirectly) to you. 
‘The Ladies’ Needle-case ’ is to 
be permanently enlarged, you 
will be interested to hear, and 
much improved—new features 
being introduced as the result 
of an interview I have had with 
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its proprietor. 
kind of assistant editor, ag 
Philip will have so much more 
to do. That terrible woman 
started by throwing Philip’s 
ink-bottle at me, so, 
could have no nonsense of 
that sort, I grappled with her 


at once, and I feel positive — 


that she will never enter Pater- 
noster Row again. As you 
wisely said, Ju-jitsu decided 
the affair in a jiffy. I will let 
you know the date of our wed- 
ding—which is to be as soon 
as possible at the Old Parish 
Church, Hampstead. 

““ P.8S.—We have thrown 
Aunt Elizabeth overboard.” 


Women, certainly, are very 
wonderful, thought I, as I folded 
up the letter. My wife says, 
however, on reading this, that 
the dénotiement was a foregone 
conclusion. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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